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Game to Eat at the End of the Hunt 


may depend upon your ammunition 


Hot, savory Hasenpfeffer is one of many delicious game 
dishes—but for any of them you must first get your 
game, and that often depends upon the shells you shoot. 


As the shot pellets leave the muzzle of your gun they are 
bunched closely together. Farther out, the mass of shot 
begins to open up. Some of the pellets lag behind the 
others. In the ordinary load they are often too far be- 
hind! As the shot charge flies through the air the pellets 
should be sufficiently close together so that the bird or 
animal meeting any part of the shot column will be 
struck by enough pellets to assure a clean kill... Con- 
trol of shot stringing is therefore most important if 
the load is to do its work. 

Through the invention of a 


patented scientific instrument 
known as the Flightometer* the 






column of shot from Western shells is held to the 
length which has proven best for each individual load. 
Regardless of the kind of game you are shooting— 
whether you are using Western Xpert, Field, Min- 
imax or Super-X shells, in any gauge or specification, 
ControiieD Sot Fircut makes it more certain that 
you will get your game. 


Try these shells. They hit harder—get more game—and 
keep your shotgun “Clean without Cleaning!” All 
Western shells are now loaded with Non-Corrosive 
primers. If you are interested in getting better results 
and more pleasure out of your shooting write us for free 
literature describing the special advantages of Western 
shotshells and Western Lubaloy cartridges. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


1219 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. « «2 « San Francisco, Cal, 





p ert Shotshells 


*The Flightometer is the only instrument of its kind in the world and has 
been in usein the Western laboratory for more than nine years. Itaccurately 
records the exact position of the shot pellets at any distance from the gua, 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


The 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 


The Algoma District 
H. S., ILL.:—The territory which includes 
greater portion of Algoma is usually referred 


as the Sault Ste. Marie District. The largest 
rt of this district is a rugged, wooded country 
| of swiftly-flowing rivers and _ clear-water 
ikes. The scenery is exceptionally beautiful and 
me spots such as the Agawa Canyon are al 
idy world famous. It is reached by the Soo 


inch of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the 
Highway and by several lines of 
along the southern coast. The Algoma 


entral Railway runs through the central and 
western portions and the main line of the 
inadian Pacific Railway through the _ north- 


section. 
Although the country is not as yet opened up, 


and _ several 


t is speedily being accomplished 

od motor roads run northward from the south- 
ern towns for a distance of about 75 miles, while 
1 few lumber companies are quickly opening up 
the more inland sections particularly in the 
Mississagi Forest Reserve. These companies 
have built fairly good roads to their limits and 


onsequently much new country is being made 


accessible. 


The new sections are usually reached by canoe 


over some of the numerous rivers, many of which 


wolves, 


all brook-trout 
iré taken 
in the larger lakes. 


waters 


1 short 


} 


excellent canoe trips. 

This territory has only recently been discov- 
red by tourists and the fishing is exceptionally 
rd The rivers, small streams and lakes are 
waters and some fine specimens 
year. Lake trout are plentiful 
Other fish including rainbow 
are plentiful in many 
muskellunge are also 


vide 


each 


out, pike and pickerel 
while bass and 
aiken at many points. 
The game includes moose, deer, bear, timber 
ducks, geese, plover, snipe and other 
mall game Deer are reported to be plentiful 
hroughout the district and may be taken within 
distance of Sault Ste. Marie and other 
oints along the railway or highway. 





in the 


The moose are also reported plentiful 
ss accessible districts. Their range lies beyond 
line about 20 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie 
1 within a few miles east or west of the 
lroad Bears and timber wolves are also 
fair numbers and are general throughout 
district, the bears having no definite range 
1 the wolves usually ranging where the deer 
other small game hang out. Ducks and geese 
plentiful during the spring and fall flights. 
’artridge or ruffed grouse are protected through- 


the year. 

Although game 
y station on the railway 
le detraining point for 
ember that game animals, 
ry often change their range owing to feeding 
ditions and other causes. It would be advis- 
le for hunters who intend visiting this section 
get in touch with some outfitter or guides who 
ow the most advantageous points. 


is plentiful almost everywhere, 
might serve as a suit- 
hunters, it is well to 
moose in particular, 


There are a large number of reliable guides 
1 outfitters at the numerous points who are 
idy to look after hunting, fishing and canoeing 





may be had at all the 


rties. Accommodations 

iin points and the merchants carry a complete 
ne of everything needed for any kind of an 
iting. The Algona Central Railway Co. has 


nstructed a chain of cabins at numerous points 
ng the railway which they lease fully equipped 
hunters and anglers at a nominal rental, they 
ill also lease cars that are fitted up as living 
iarters and these can be moved from point to 
int when required. 

Sault Ste. Marie, owing to its location and 
ze is the main going-in point. This city is 
pecially favored as a tourist center as it is 
: rail or motor road 
to a wild and pictur- 


idily reached by steamboat, 
1 is really the gateway 


esque country which is teeming with game and 
fish and which during the past few years has 
become the mecca of tourists from all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway comes in from 
the east, the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic, 
and the St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie lines from 
the United States. It is also the port of call for 
the boats of numercus lines. The Ontario Pro 

cial Highway, better known as the Soo-Sud 
bury Highway from the east, terminates here 


but is connected with the U. S. highways by an 
international ferry. In this way thousands of 
tourists pass through the city each year. Good 
motor roads lead out for miles to the numerous 
pretty resort areas which surround the city on 
all sides while the Algoma Central Railway en 
ables sportsmen to travel far back into the beau 
tiful wild and unsettled sections and to stalk the 
big game in the forest fastness or to reach the 
virgin waters where several varieties of game 
fish lie undisturbed waiting for the angler t 
cast a lure. 

The town has a number of good hotels and 
boarding houses and accommodations may also be 


had at numerous outlying camps and resorts 
municipal tourist camp site is operated by the city 
within 1 mile of the office and all 


post conveni- 

ences are furnished free of charge. 
While there are numerous fishing areas and 
resort locations within a short distance of the 


city, it is not necessary to list these as complete 
information concerning them may be had from the 


Secretary of the Board of Trade upon request 


I may, however, mention that excellent fishing 
for rainbow and speckled trout may be had in 
the rapids of the St. Mary’s River within the 


city limits.—Harry Hinkle. 
Thank You, Come Again 
Editor :—The I’ve received from my 
inquiry to your Where-To-Go Editor has been won 
derful. I cannot say it’s exceptional as no 
all inquiries are given the same 
know 


response 


doubt 


response but it is 


gratifying to such a service can be ob 
tained through you for so little as being a reader 
or subscriber, to the best outdoor magazine. This 
service cannot be valued in dollars and cents, 
as money alone could not obtain so many re 
liable references, Ww hen needed, in so sh rt a 
period of time. 

Please accept my thanks of appreciation, not 
only for the service rendered at this time but 
also for the knowledge I’ve gained that my 
wants can be fulfilled, should I desire further 
information.—N. Roy Sewey, LaSalle, Lil. 

An Interesting Trip 
R. E., WASH.:—The matter of routes is 


mainly up to you, for it depends much on the 
available for the trip, mileage limitations, 
etc. Any route I might advise as “‘best’’ might, 
from your point of view, washout Per 


time 


prove a 


sonally, I would make the trip via Spokane, New 
port, Priest River, Sand Point, Bonners Ferry, 
then east along the Roosevelt Highway through 
Troy, Libby, Eureka, etc., with side trips into 


the Yaak country from Troy, Upper Fisher River, 


and “‘Happy’s Inn” out of Libby; Graves Creek, 
Upper Fortine, Stillwater, Fish Lakes, out of 
Eureka. Another interesting route, would be to 
travel east from Sand Point through Hope 
Clarks Fork, to Noxon, then, north on the Bull 
River Road, dawdling along stream and lake, 
fishing, chasing deer and porcupines away from 
camp at night, and hiding your head under a 
blanket when a black bear cub snoops through 


You then come out on the Roose- 
miles east of Troy, and just west 


your grub box. 
velt Highway 7 


of the wonderful, inspiring Kootenai Falls, from 
which point you can still take in all the places 
that were mentioned above. 


| 





following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries. 








nters ;:. 


Northwest 


< 


tefore starting, decide who will mount your 
prized trophies—all you will have to preserve 
memories of your trip. Jonas’ master craftsman- 


ship costs no more—often fess. Investigate. Write 


today for Field Guide and Catalog FREE. 














Denver 
Colo. 






1024 
Broadway 








“GRE E N’S 
Wilderness Camp 
Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 


Lake of 
A complete camp at the end of the 


The only camp on the Woods where you can 
drive to your cabin 
road, 60 miles into the North Woods. The entrance to 
the Wilderness where Muskies and game fish abound—as 
well as Moose, deer, bear. Here we have our Hunting 
Camps Fine lake trout during October. Visit our 
outlying camps which are 15 and 20 miles from main 
camp. 

write us, we will refer you to guests who come 
yearly and competent guides will take care of your every 
want Only Camp in operation the year around. Write 
or wire Folders upon request 


GEO. H. GREEN, Emo, Ont., Can. 
Be 


If you 








Get Yours Next Spring in 


ALASKA 


Make 
trip in the 
Kodiak 


plans now for a real hunting 
last American Frontier. Get 
Brown Bear next Spring. 
There’s no other trophy like it the 
world over—this giant of all beasts! 
This is the pioneer hunting organiza- 
mn of the North, operating throughout 
Alaska. No connection with any other 
group or individuals advertising hunt- 
ing expeditions to Alaska. This is our 
SEVENTH year of operation. 





Folder available to sportsmen. Cable 
Address AGTA. 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Anchorage, 


& 
e 
NORWAY Seen" 


provide the best SALMON FISHING inthe world. Excel- 
one ELK, CARIBOU, RED DEER and GROUSE Shooting. 
POLAR BE AR Shooting Expeditions on the Arctic Ocean. 


ANDR. KLEVEN, Moss, Norway 


Box L. 











DEER andGROUSE 


are more plentiful than ever in Pennsylvania. } 
4 few vacancies for clean sportsmen—Gen- 
tiles only. Booklet on request. Our own farm 
produce. Log cabins, if you wish. 
Grouse: Nov. 2-4, 9-11, 19-21, 26-28. Deer: Dec. 1-15. 
DUNMORES CAMPS 
Dingmans Ferry, Pa. 























For smart living...this exclusive 

apartment hotel in the heart of the 

famous Wilshire District, over- 

looking beautiful Westlake and 
Lafayette Parks. 


Rates on Application 
2619 WILSHIRE BLVD. U 


LOS ANGELES 
L. C. REED 


Manager 


{he MARYLAND 


Hotel and Garden Bungalows 


A great resort hotel 
in its own 5-acre 
park in the center 
of Pasadena. Rates 
are moderate. Wire 
or write 
H. M. Nickerson, 
Manager 


I PASADENA 
JOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American orn European Plan 








“FAMOUS” “JACKSON” “HOLE” 

Bring the family and spend your summer 
vacation at our lodge Rates $5.00 a day 
including board and lodging. Best trout fish- 


ing. Trips through ““TETON” and Yellow- 
stone Parks. Fall Hunting Moose, Elk, 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope, Bear. Sept. 15th 
to Nov. 15th. Write for information. 


Plummer Hunting Co., Kelly, Wyo. 





BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE CASSIAR 

I have purchased the pack horses and equipment of 
the Calbreath estate and am splendidly equipped to 
o itit Big Game Hunters in to one of the finest countries 
for Big Game in America Griasly and Black Bear, 
Sheep, both Stonei and Fannini, Goats, Moose and 
Caribou in large numbers. Yrite now for further 
information. Both spring and fall hunting, reliable 
guides. Will furnish best of references. 

GEO. B. BALL 

Successor te Frank J. Calbreath, Telegraph Creek, B. C. 


In the Alaska Yukon — 
Gamelands 


By J. A. McGuire. Introduction by Wm. T. 














Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting 
trip undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get 
museum specimens far off the beaten paths of 
the far North. $2.50 Postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


| the Roosevelt Highway to Whitefish. 
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“Fish, is where yuh kin catch ‘em’? anywhere 
in that whole region. Holes beside the main 
highways are apt to be fished out, yet, I’ve caught 
fish regularly under a bridge on the worst fished 
stretch of water in this section, and I’m only a 


dub. Of course, I mean that to apply only to 
fishing. The fishing license is something dif- 
ferent again. There is no logical way of know- 


ing just what they will cost next year, because, 
often*here of late, no logic apparent in the 
changes made by various states, now the cash is 
about $8.50, per person; for Idaho $5.00 and for 
Montana Before starting on your trip 
write to Warden R. E. Thomas, Department of 
Fish and Game, Be Idaho, and Robt. H. Hill, 
State Game Warden, Helena, Mont., for details. 
Be sure to get a copy of the game laws with your 
license, for in Montana the commissioners 
change things considerably after the first copies 


1s 


$3.50. 


ise, 


may 


of the game laws are issued. This applies par- 
ticularly to small streams which are opened or 
closed to fishing by petition of local sportsmen. 


leaving the region mentioned above, take 
From there 
Flathead Lake, then 


After 


a side trip to Kalispell and 


back to Columbia Falls, entrance to the Glacier 
National Park at Belton, take in the west side 
of the Park, perhaps too, the south Fork of the 
Flathead, then over the Marias Pass to Glacier 


Park and the east side of the Park. From there to 


Browning, the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, then 


via the Park to Park Highway, Choteau, Great 
Falls, over the Kings Hill in the Little Belts, 
White Sulphur Springs, then Shields River to 


Livingston and Gardiner, the north entrance to the 
Yellowstone Park. Or, travel east from Sand 
Point, as mentioned earlier, through Thompson 
Falls and on to Ravalli, where a side trip can be 
made to Flathead Lake and Glacier Park, either 
crossing the Continental Divide mentioned 
above, or coming back to Ravalli, to continue 
to Missoula, Deer Lodge, Butte or Helena, Three 
Forks, Bozeman, and Livingston. Or follow Yel- 
lowstone Trail from Spokane through to Living- 
ston. 


as 


on 


While other writers will, perhaps, stress rela- 
tive advantages of some certain route further 
south, I believe that I am safe in asserting that 


there is no more scenic, and certainly no better, 
fishing anywhere on the continent than the north- 
ern route. No better hunting either for that 
matter. The rest is up to you, take your choice 
and enjoy it for the worst is enjoyable. 
The cost of a two-weeks trip for five 
easily be held to 20 per cent above home fare, 
if you buy canned goods at home, meats, vege- 
tables, ice, etc. On the other hand if you grow 


can 


your own vegetables, meat, and can your own 
fruits, bake all bread and pastries, I'd not be 
sure that you could. But again it depends on 
yourselves. Flapjacks and bacon, maybe fish 
for breakfast, don’t cost so much. Vegetables 
are cheap, but will you take time to prepare 
them? It all depends on yourselves. You can 
actually live cheaper than at home and live good, 
for you'll not be forced to entertain. But I've 
noticed that even on the trail, a surprising num- 


ber of friendly strangers drop in. 

My figures for car expenses are based on ex 
perience while Customs Patrol Inspector in this 
region. It represents an average load of two 
adult persons with complete camping outfit, guns, 
fishing tackle, portable typewriters, magazines and 
usually two complete changes of clothing. Also, 
etc., with usually a 40-gallor 
gas tank, or extra cans of gas. Cars 
include all makes, Studes, Cads, Packards, 
colns; 8 to 12 miles per gallon depending 
roads, and the mechanical condition of motors and 
cars. Light sixes of all makes will not average 
a mile over 15, neither will fours. Like you, I’ve 
read a lot of figures and listened to a great many 
men deliberately to kid some one, but, 
with a light six or four you'll play safer to look 
at your gas tank under, rather than over, 15 miles 
per gallon in mountain country or anywhere else 
Of course, no one should begin a trip of that 
kind without having valves ground ‘when neces- 
sary, and otherwise having motor and car put 
into Al condition. See to your brakes! Not be- 
cause the roads to the highest mountain passes 
in the parks are bad—for they are better than 
the average hill country, grades are less 
steep—but have your adjusted just the 
there are more jackasses on the road now 


extra tires, tools, 
driven 


Lin- 


on 


trying 


in 
brakes 
same; 
than there were 30 years ago, and you've got to 
look out for them. 

The best map of the Yellowstone Park that I 
know of, may be obtained by mailing 25 cents, 
coin or money order only, to the Director of the 
Geological Washington, D. C. These 
maps are scaled 2 miles to the inch, are 28% by 


Survey, 
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ADJACENT TO BEAUTIFUL 
WESTLAKE PARK 


You hear a lot of talk about 
"THE BARBARA"... It's the 
voice of good judgment! 
No seasonal rates, same al- 
ways — Displayed in 












every 
room. One person $2 to $3; 
two, $3 to $5, individual 
baths. Weekly rates.... 
Spotlessly clean, 
ably furnished, always new. 











comfort- 






o 


French ‘phones, Radios voic 
our progressiveness. Coffee 
Shoppe by famous "'Pig'n 
Whistle.” Garage within 
stone's throw. Situated in a 
picturesque ten 
minutes from centre of ac- 
tivities. Your stay at "THE 
BARBARA" be with 


pleasant memories. 


HOTEL 
PARBARA 


i 
| 
WEST @ ST. AT WESTLAKE 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 


New low Rates 
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, and things to do. 
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Write for Booklet. Vacation Burcan 
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HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA 


Hunting theWild Turkey 


By Tom Turpin 
| This book contains 60 pages, 45 of which are devoted 
the turkey language, exhausiive instructions as to stimu- 
| lating every one of the several calls turkeys make, and 
| all methods used by the most successful hunters in 
turkey countries for calling up these fine birds. 
$1.50 Postpaid 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, Mount Morris, !!!- 








to 























inches. A map and highway information can 
be obtained from The National Parks Highway 
Association, Spokane, Wash. I would suggest that 
you write for the free circulars of information on 
the Glacier and Yellowstone Parks, to Director 
of National Park Service, Washington, D. C. The 
one describing the Yellowstone Park contains 
nearly 100 pages and is complete in every detail. 
All prices for service of any kind are clearly 
stated with complete list of points where service 
may be obtained.—R. F. Winters. 


Montana Elk and Bear 

L. B. ILL.:—Elk season opens in Park 
County (located just north of the Yellowstone 
Park) October 15 and closes December 20. 

Livingston, Mont., on the Northern Pacific 
R. R. and located about 50 miles north of the 
northern boundary of Yellowstone Park and about 
n the center of Park County, is the best town 
to “work out’ from. Many hunters choose to 
hunt real close to the boundary, but one must 
have a guide who knows where the boundary is. 

Yellowstone Park is officially closed to tour- 
ists September 15, hotels, etc., although the roads 
are kept open until snow blocks all traffic. Bear 
are hunted near the Park and I am sure that 
it Livingston or thereabouts first hand informa- 
tion can be secured as to the best bear hunting 
within a few miles. The writer and a couple of 
hunters plan on a little hunting trip near the 
Park this fall—Fred W. Jacobs. 


Nebraska Pheasants 

Cc. H. H., KANS.:—Your inquiry received this 
evening from Ovurpoor Lire relative to pheasant 
shooting in this state. In reply I enclose you 
“Hunter’s Notice” and a clipping from a local 
paper, from which you may derive some informa- 
tion. Further, I will say that I rather doubt 
whether there is any real good shooting south of 
the Platte River If you will consult a map of 
Nebraska you will find north and west of Grand 
Island four counties, Sherman, Howard, Valley 
ind Greeley and my experience has been that the 
best shooting is found in these counties. Your 
best hotel will be at... .. in Valley County. 
My best shooting has been in Greeley County, but 
the hotel accommodations at . ... . are not so 
hot—it’s one of these bowl- and- pitcher affairs. 
Then there is Buffalo County, with good ac- 
commodations at Kearney; also Custer County 
with a very good hotel, . ., at Broken Bow. 
I know that good bags have been secured in the 
two last mentioned counties, or rather Buffalo 
County, but have never hunted there myself. 

Of course, the drive from Lawrence to the 
counties suggested is quite a distance and there 
are other counties open which are much nearer, 
but I am inclined to think that the hunting will 
not be so good. In my own county, Webster, 
there are quite a few birds but they seem to 
be congregated in spots and most of those spots 
are posted already. The farmers believe that 
pheasants are valuable insect destroyers and ob- 
ject to their being shot. Personally I expect 
to do my hunting in Greeley County where I 
have heretofore managed to secure my limit by 
noon without excessively hard work and miles of 
walking. 

If you have never hunted pheasants I might 
say that the more hunters you have in your 
crowd the better your luck will be. The method 
we have found most successful is for seven or 
eight hunters to string out 30 yards apart and 
walk through a corn field which is bounded on the 
opposite side by open ground. Frequently not 
a bird will be seen until within 100 yards of the 
end of the field when they will rise by num- 
bers and then is the time to get your birds. 
I would advise No. 4 shot in a heavy load for 
they can carry more shot than a pintail duck.— 

e W.. Johnston. 


Great Smoky National Park 

E. Q., VA.:—Your letter forwarded to Ovrt- 
oor Lire requesting information relative to the 
Great Smoky Mountains has been forwarded to 
me for reply. 

No hunting is allowed in this section since it 
has become a National Park; in fact, it is un- 
lawful to carry a gun inside the Park area. 
While there are several native deer and bear in 
the Mountains the Government is restocking it 
hoth in game and fish, and no hunting is al- 
lowed and some of the streams have been closed 
to trout fishing this summer. The fishing season 
oes not close until December 1 and there is 
till plenty of good fishing in the streams that 
have not been closed. 

A fishing license may be obtained from any 
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County Court Clerk in this state or from the | 
Deputy Game Warden at Elkmont, the last 
settlement going back into the mountains from 
Knoxville. 

There is no danger from cougars or panthers 
if there are any to be found at all. I have never 
heard of them in this section. Rattlesnakes are 
in abundance in this section and one must always 
be careful. I have never had trouble with them 
while sleeping on the ground. Of course you 
know the usual precautions which should be fol 
lowed. 

I would suggest that you go to Elkmont and 
jump off from there to any section which you care 
to cover You may obtain a map of the park area 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Knoxville, 


Tenn.—Frank Bryan. 


Many Deer in Colorado 
E. R. B., NEBR.: 
hunting deer only and covers the season of four 
days—Oct. 12 to 15 inclusive. Non-resident 
license costs $5.00. No guide is required 
There seems to be a great many deer in this 
part of Colorado, and as to “‘where is the best 
place” is hard to answer. However, think you 
will have a good chance to get a deer in the 
following country iround Salida, on the Fry 
ing Pan around Basalt or on the Roaring Fork 
around Aspin.—Lawrence A. Ralston. | 


Deer license is issued for 





Please Be Definite 
UR Where-To-Go Department is operated 
through the assistance of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These experts 
personally reply to letters from our readers 
districts in which they 
Consequently, in order to deter- 


with regard to the 
specialize 
mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a single state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best” general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren- 
der a service not elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
readers may ask us. The thoroughness and 
value of the service we can give you is in di 
rect proportion to the definiteness of your 
Please make your inquiry as specific 
as possible and give us plenty of time in 
which to secure the desired data. 


question 











A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 











| Free Hervice 
| Certificate 
HIS CERTIFIES that I 
am a reader of OUTDOOR 
Lire and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
s from a newsstand—as a sub- 
e scriber (indicate which). 
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roars 
~ Holiday” 


Set aside a 
days for a visit to 
Chicago..for shopping 
‘ personal business 
...and the Opera. Smart el- 
egance in fos sesenne snes. | 
. . the operatic alien 
of Henry Selinger and the 
Drake Concert Ensemble 
. convenient accessibility 
to the Opera... theatres... 
stores and the Loop business 
district..add immeasurably 
to the pleasure of those who 
choose The Drake. Rates 
begin at $4a day. Permanent 
Suites at Special Discounts. 


THE 


DRAKEZ 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 








es 





F lorida Trapshooting 


table traps shooting all winter at DeLeon 
Florida ‘The Fountain of Youth.’’ 
ng, fishing, boating, golf and all outdoor 
( sports Write F. N. Burt, President of the Spring 
Garden Ranch Trapshooting Club at DeLeon 
Springs, Fla., for particulars. 


No Hunting? 


‘WITH A CHALLENGE TO 


EVERY THINKING SPORTSMAN! 


What is to be the future of hunting? Véill there 
be only targets and tin cans to shoot at? What 
about game restoration? 

















These questions are raised in the forceful new 
book, NO HUNTING, by Horace Lytle, author 
of “Bird Dog Days,” “Breaking a Bird Dog,” 
etc. It’s a_ startling, thought-provoking book, 
hurling a challenge to all thinking sportsmen. It 
gives facts a-quiver with a vital message, woven 
into a fascinating story. 


You will enjoy NO HUNTING. Even if you 


| don’t agree with all of it, you'll find it a signal 


contribution to the welfare of sports afield. 
Only $2.50 Postpaid. Well illustrated. 281 pages. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Mount Morris, tlt. 
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~~ 
New, fireproof. Beautifully appointed apartments 
and He ote rooms each with private bath and every 
modero convenience, Located just ahove the Senos 
in California's finest seaside resort. Summer all t 
year around invites all sorts of diversion; . 
tennis, swimming, riding or hiking. 5 
| 





Apartments: Prom $50.00 to $250.00 per month. 
Guest Rooms, Single: From $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 
Guest Rooms, Double: From $3.50 to $8.00 per day. 





For information or reservations, address: 
R. C. Bulger, Gen. Mgr, Phone La LA 2161 5 


LA OLLA y 



































All Legs and Innocence 


A baby giraffe caught and being held by W. H. Herren of Aberdeen, 
Wash., the beginning of whose interesting narrative of African big- 
game hunting will be found on page 22 of this issue, to be concluded in 
the January issue. Mr. Herren 1s now in Africa, where he has gone this 
time chiefly for the purpose of obtaining unusual pictures of big-game life. 
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ucks, Geese and Deer 


A Story of Hunting Along the St. Lawrence 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


HE first day we drove to Albany and spent the 
night there. The second day, getting off to an 
early start, we made Quebec, breaking the long 
bs Sei trip only with meals and endless stories of hunt- 
ing, shooting and sporting. 

Chere were Harry Schnabel and Floyd Howell in one car, 
nd Gene Cadmus, Jim Smeaton and myself, rifles, shells, 
junk and duffle bags, including a shovel and tow rope I had 
brought along as road insurance, in my car. Having secured 
our licenses in the government buildings in Quebec, we then 
lrove some 80 miles northwest along the west bank of the 
St. Lawrence to St. PacOme. Here 
we picked up our cook and three 








took such-and-such ammunition. Jim and I walked into an 
ammunition store in Quebec and purchased the cartridges, 
per those specifications. When we got all the way out there 
in the woods, Jim started to load up—cartridge and all fell 
right on through the barrel and dropped on the floor. They 
were the wrong size—much the wrong size! It looked as 
though Jim’s trip was spoiled right there. Moral: always 
look a gift gun in the breach before you leave home. 
Luckily I had brought a Browning shotgun along, intending 
to get some field shooting and duck shooting during the trip. 
We located some buckshot, so Jim wasn't entirely without a 
weapon. This happening, however, 
materially influenced my personal 





guides and drove to the lumber 
sawmill some 30 miles inland and 
spent the night. Ryan, a big genial 
Irish foreman who gets along very 
well indeed with his French-Cana- 
dian mill hands, put us on some 
gasoline “kickers” (a modern adap- 
tation of the old-fashioned hand 
car) which carried us some 30 
miles more out on the Canadian 
National rails, where we almost 
froze to death despite heavy woolen 
clothes and oil skins. Tumbling off 
our slickers and kickers, we back- 
packed about 7 miles into Lake 
Chaudiere, a most beautiful little 
gem of a fresh-watef lake tucked 
away in the mountains and hills of 
the most beautiful Province of Que- 
bec. The camp was really a sum- 
mer place which belonged to the 





Hon. “Gerry” Powers, a_ well- 
known lumber manufacturer and 
political figure in Canada. Since 
the country around the lake 





abounded in deer, no better head- 
quarters could have been desired 
and we installed ourselves, cook, 
bag and baggage with very sanguine expectations as to the 
morrow’s hunt. Having studied the handsome road map of 
the Government of Quebec, we noticed such a formidable 
array of game as ours—bears; perdrix—partridges; chev- 
rcuil—deer ; renard—foxes ; original—moose ; printed thereon 
n brilliant red. Ritchie Powers, the only one of our guides 
ind outfit that could speak English, assured us that foxes 
hung only around chicken yards and barnyards. Moose 
made an occasional appearance once in a decade or so, while 
the last bear was either seen 100 miles from the place, or 
100 years ago, I forget which, so we therefore settled down 
our hopes to a deer, with an occasional partridge for 
the pot. 

Right here we all learned a big lesson. Jim Smeaton had 
borrowed his rifle from a friend who had told him that it 





The Canadian goose is a noble bird 


plans. I wasn’t particularly keen 
about getting a deer. The other 
boys were, especially Jim who, like 
the good sportsman he is, had been 
going out year after year and al- 
ways watching someone else bring 
in the venison. I had already made 
a tentative date to shoot ducks with 
“M’sieur” Harding back at St. 
Pacome, and so decided to pull out 
of camp and get in my duck shoot- 
ing while the boys stalked the elu- 
sive Canadian deer. So out I 
tramped the next day, taking my 
shotgun and leaving Jim my sport- 
ing Springfield, which proved to be 
very powerful deer medicine, as it 
later turned out. 





N *SIEUR HARDING, an An- 
glo-Canadian, is a close friend 
of Mr. Powers at St. Pacéme, a 
fine wing-shot, a gentleman and a 
sportsman. He introduced me to 
the most unusual type of bird shoot- 
ing I have ever experienced, and a 
day of marvelous sport. It is quite 
necessary to be favored with cer- 
tain weather conditions, or this kind of duck shooting is im- 
possible. Briefly, it is this. Along the shores of the St. 
Lawrence at certain intervals are series of marshes and 
ponds. It is not the deep, black, muck type of marshland 
you find on the Jersey shore or along the Hackensack River 
in the Hackensack meadows where I grew up as a boy. 
The soil seems to be more clayey and sort of a hardpan, 
while at low tide you can walk out long distances into the 
river bed very comfortably without sinking down or get- 
ting mired. The practical feature of this is that if a bird 
is properly marked you can always retrieve it, no matter 
where it falls. Also the going is much better, although the 
tall grass and heavy rubber boots and slipping and sliding 
about do wear down on a desk-chair athlete like myself. 
We loaded our guns and shells and lunch into Harding’s 
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car, driven by a French boy who, 
like the majority of the native 
inhabitants, understood little Eng- 
lish and spoke less. We then drove 
up to the marshes and in as tar 
as we could get on roads which 
the farmers used to hay the 
meadows. Leaving the car with 
the French boy we would start on 
the north end of each piece of 


ne 


A goose like this repays a hunter 
for a journey to the Canadian 
wilds Photo by courtesy of 
Canadian National Railways 


marsh and work upriver in the teeth of 
the wind. Without a good stiff wind to 
rustle the grass and carry the sound of 
your walking and splashing away, you 
get no duck shooting. With a strong 
wind, which we were fortunate enough 
to have, the ducks feeding in the small 
ponds, pools and tidal furrows through 
the grass neither see nor hear you com- 
ing. We had no dog. In fact you don’t 
need a dog. We simply plowed ahead 
and kicked them out for ourselves, 
and boy, what shooting and what fun! 

I was looking off to the right when I 
heard a strange bemuftled noise that sounded like a popgun 
going off beside me. I turned just quickly enough to see a 
plump bird drop not 10 feet from me. The first blood was 
M’sieur Harding’s, and a beautiful shot it was. The next 
was my honor. A black duck shot out of the grass ahead 
of me with the noise and the speed of a partridge. I knew 
Harding expected me to miss. It’s a hard quick type of 
shooting from all angles, and with very slippery uncertain 
footing. I missed with the first shot, and on the second had 


the thrill of seeing said duck set his wings and sail down 


Below—“Zitzur,” the cook, 
from a family of cooks, 
noted for his ability to cook 
eggs in more ways than any 

other man living 





















This bunch of bluebills suddenly remembered an important 
engagement elsewhere 























some 150 yards out into the St. Lawrence. Luckily the tide 
was low, and I was able to walk right out there and fis! 
him out with a stick. Harding next shot a beautiful singl 
and by the time we had worked through the entire patch of 
marshland, we had bagged four beautiful, plump birds. The 
were mostly black ducks, with a few pintails and other ilk 
mixed in, big birds in good condition and marvelous eating, 
as we discovered later. 

Harding, like the true sportsman he is, took the inside 
and gave me the outer edge between himself and the river, 
with consummate unselfishness, as I discovered that whatever 
birds he flushed would fly right across me. If they got up 
too soon, or he didn’t see them, | 
got a shot, or if he missed—which 
would be an exception—I would 
have a shot too, at a duck thor 
oughly scared with a high wind be 
hind him, and by that time going 





~ hundreds of miles an hour. To drop 


one of these is a thrill no wing 


shooter can ever forget. 

HE French boy met us at tl 

end of the marsh, having driven 
back and around to connect with us 
there. You never saw such a look 
of surprise on any man’s face 
when I laid down bird for bird wit 
M’sieur Harding. He expected me, 
without doubt, to turn in a blank 
To begin with, it is hard wing 
shooting, and in the second place, 
Frenchmen in various parts of 
Canada do not understand wing 
shooting much. 

You'll be amused at a few side 
remarks on sporting practices in 
the preponderately French Province 
of Quebec. There are several very 
good reasons why few native 
Frenchmen develop into good shots 
To begin with, their guns are old, 
usually inherited down the male lin 
of their family. They shoot black 
powder for another reason; first 
because it is cheaper; and secondly, because the guns are 
not built to stand modern, high-explosive ammunition. You 
Frenchman will never shoot at running or flying game if he 
can help it. He is thrifty and does not want to waste the 
ammunition, which is expensive, considering their limited 
means. Also, he wants the food, and it is safe to say he | 
shooting for the pot, rather than for sport. This is entirel) 
understandable, and I can sympathize with his point of view 
absolutely. Living is hard, and families are large; incomes 
are meagre, and anything which ekes out the food supply 1s 
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welcomed and important. For this 
reason, a good wing-shot is a 
specimen for admiration among 
the French natives, and I am quite 
sure that this little lad didn’t think 
there was another person in the 
whole world’ besides M’sieur 
Harding (the “h” being always 
dropped, as by a cockney Eng- 
lishman) who could even up with 
him. 

Incidentally, while I was pur- 
chasing shells in the Quebec am- 
munition store, I asked the clerk 
what local sportsmen usually used 
on geese, of which I heard there 
were considerable number in the 
river at the time. There was a 
very courteous dapper and friend- 
ly Frenchman, evidently a re- 
spected business man of the town 
(from his dress), who kindly of- 
fered, “Please, if I may interrupt, 
we usually use numbair four 
cheelled for ze first shot, and for 
ze second shot, we use B. B. buck- 
shot, because by that time they are flying and you will need 
something strong to shoot them.” Which reminds me of a 
fellow who knocked the head off one of his best decoys and 
missed his bird, saying he never could be quite sure how 
much to lead a duck that was swimming that fast. 





\ ELL, on the marsh, we used No. 4 and 5 shot to the 

best advantage. They get up quickly, aided by the 
stiff wind, and veer off to left or right, almost before you 
can get your gun to your shoulder. It is then a quick de- 
cision; hasty aim, point, and swing, and then bang! It is 
really snap shooting in the strictest sense of the term with 
your feet in any old position and your body twisted all 
around into cockeyed angles. 

Once a pair of big black ducks got up ahead of me. The 
in-bird was fairly close. I snapped quick and practically shot 
the head off him, wheeled around to the right and let the 
other one have it, which bird, by that time, was high in the 
air. 

He dropped like a bullet. So did I. Both feet shot 
out from under me. Way off balance and legs all twisted 
up in the marsh grass and bogs, the recoil shot me back 
upon the part I usually sit on, into 6 inches of water—icy 
water that quickly put goose pimples on that part of my 
plump anatomy. 

I never had so much fun in all my life. There was action 
every minute. Far out to the right and way down the St. 
Lawrence you could see miles and miles of geese and ducks, 
feeding up and getting fat waiting until it was time to tuck 
in their feet and fly south over the anx- 
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Above—A hunter 
does not have to 
seek the wilds for 
the Canadian 
foose. He has a 
range. Photo by 
courtesy Cana- 
dian National 
Railways 


Right—The 
kicker, used by 
the party, guar- 
anteed to freezea 
a man to death in 
20 minutes, day- 
light saving time 


white flocks with the sun shining through them would wheel 
up and down the river. In our faces it blew almost a gale 
and roared in our ears so we could hardly hear ourselves 
shout to one another. Occasionally a flock of pintails would 
creep toward us across the horizon from down river like 
tiny dust specks floating ever nearer. Then we would crouch 
almost flat with pounding heart, shrinking out of sight, hop- 
ing and praying that they would fly overhead within range. 

Occasionally we did get a “possible” shot in this way, but 
usually we walked them up just as you would quail out of 
an open field. That was the thrill of it—to have them pop 
up unexpectedly, so quickly they almost scared you, and 
made you drop your gun. Quick action, quick shooting— 
it was no sport for a man who (Continued on page 41) 





ious guns of fellow Outpoor LIFE read- 
ers, all up and down the American Coast. 
The noise of the geese, despite the wind, 
was thrilling, and occasionally great 
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Above—A disciple of Job waiting for the ducks to come in and freezing 
while he waits. Left—The hunting party shivering on a g0d-forsaken 
station platform, looking for the kicker shown above to freeze them more 
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Tough going! 


HE quail season had 

been open a week 
but a combination 
of circumstances 
had so festooned themselves 
about me that I’d been hog- 
tied, bound and_= gagged. 
Clearly something had to be 
done about it. Each day the 
low-lying, sage-covered foot- 
hills rising away above the 
orange and lemon groves beckoned stronger. Each day 
memories of former trips afield grew fresher and more 
alluring. The stories would sift in that John Balden had 
gotten so many on opening day and that Jim Owen had 
found birds plentiful in such and such a canyon, which 
whetted my nerves until I began to lose both sleep and ap- 
petite. And when I have any trouble with either of these 
two very necessary functions something is decidedly wrong. 
The fact was I owed it to my health 





There should be one here 


Where'd they go? 


sacked the canyon from “soup 
nuts” and from \ to 


to : “4! 

Izzard” but the only game | 
ue U i 5 put up was one crippled quail 

and three bush rabbits. So, 


By 
Capt. Romain A. Young 


with heavy heart, I left the 
canyon, lamenting bitterly the 
circumstances that had kept 
me away on opening day, for 
it was plain that the hunters 
had preceded me by only a 
day or two. A few days later I tried another place, less 
accessible and harder to hunt, an area of rough, broken, 
rocky hills with high bush and scattered oaks, a typical 
Southern California landscape. The afternoon was warm 
and in ten minutes I was blowing like a porpoise and slow]) 
leaking away. Brush tore at my clothes and whipped my 
face. I struggled up and down sandstone slopes and broke 
through head-high brush. What a man won't do to find 
quail! And I had found them here be 
fore. I struggled to the edge of a steep, 





and physical well-being to do something 
about this quail business at once! 

On the afternoon of the 9th I rubbed 
the grease from the old Parker, poured 
a generous portion of quail loads into 
the pockets of the stained old hunting 
coat and, throwing care to the winds and 
kicking an uneasy conscience overboard, 
| headed for a small canyon deep in the 
adjoining hills where my pet covey stayed. 
For several years 1 had guarded the se- 
cret of this mecca for it was off the 
beaten track. I'd spent priceless hours 
there and it was with a warm glow of 
satisfaction that I recalled the harvest of 
those hours. So on this day I approached 
its sage-covered sides and reedy bottom 
with a tingling of the nerves, a racing of 
the pulse, and a tight throat—a feeling 
known only to those who reckon time by 
the coming of the bird season. I crossed 
a flat ridge where occasionally birds fed. 
There were none there today but I ap- 
proached a favorite pocket near by with 
an optimistic premonition. I edged 
craftily around it, gun at the alert, but nothing but a dozen 
whitecap sparrows rewarded my search. This was 
strange, I thought. Glancing down, my spirit of confidence 
and assurance collapsed. At my feet were two empty 12 
gauge shells, and 12 feet away lay three empty 16 gauges. 
Boot tracks were everywhere, I found on examination, and 
from a sage bush I plucked several quail feathers caught 
there as the bird plunged through it. The secret was out. 
It was no longer my canyon and my wings were drooping 
as I hunted on. I continued to find empty shells and tracks 
everywhere showing the place had been thoroughly covered 
and that the hunters had had plenty of shooting. I ran- 





Come on. 


deep barranca 30 yards across and 50 
feet deep, its far side running off into a 
long, steep hill slope. As I mopped the 
perspiration from my face with my shirt 
sleeve there was a roar of wings from 
the bed of the dry watercourse below 
me and a dozen or more of whizzing 
blue bodies roared up the face of the hill 
opposite. I tried to be steady but both 
loads of 7s fell behind their targets. | 
snapped in two more shells and, as half a 
dozen more boomed away to my left an 
up the slope, I twice more kicked up the 
dust behind those feathered blue streaks. 
These fast-moving targets rising almost 
perpendicularly had me flabbergasted. 
never even dusted a feather! 


HAT was worse, the covey had 
roared on over the hill and onto 
posted property where they could make 
faces at me and get away with it. Thr 
Let's go rest of the afternoon was a fiasco oi 
heart-breaking climbs, winded lungs, tired 

muscles and‘no birds. Another blank, and I went home dis 
couraged. To those who have thrown in their lot with those 
who hunt California valley quail I need make no explana 
tion. To any others who perchance might be interested ! 
might say in this game, “The race is to the swiftest.” For 
once you locate your covey, you must work fast to scatte! 
it or it will simply run out of the country for you. And 
once scattered, your campaign of action takes you up and 
down the steepest slopes, where the brush is tallest an’ 
thickest. Oak trees are disastrous, for in their thick foliage 
a California quail loves to hide and then buzz away on its 
far side. And if he is in the brush, he’s a past master at 
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putting any near-by tree or obstacle be- 
tween you and himself. A fast flyer and a 
fast runner, he makes an exceedingly dif- 
ficult target, especially so since his blue- 
gray color blends so well with the sage in 
which he lives. All in all, it is not a game 
for the faint-hearted, but to those who love 
the game and have tasted the sweet reward 
of its playing, it stands in a class by 
itself. 

Several evenings later I was standing 
in the yard watching the purple and violet 
shadows of evening steal over and grow 
deeper on old San Cayetano when the son 
of the hired man came out of the house. 
\ fine upstanding specimen of our Ameri- 
can high-school boy, I greeted him cor- 
dially for I liked him. Without prelimi- 
nary we always go immediately to the sub- 
ject nearest our hearts, viz., guns and 
shooting. 

‘’Sure hit a keen place for quail Satur- 
lay,” said Willis. “ ’Got ten and I’d a got 
he limit if I hadn’t run out o’ shells. Only 
1ad Dad’s old single barrel 16, too. Man, 
there were thousands of birds there and, what I mean, they 
were tame!” 

My jaw dropped and I nearly fell off the box on which 
we had seated ourselves. Only with a supreme effort did 
[ restrain myself from making an unforgivable breach oi 
sportsman’s etiquette by asking him point-blank where the 
place was and how you got there! But the next second 
[ realized that here was a situation which called for the 
ultimate in diplomacy. I congratulated him on his ability 
to get ten quail with a box of shells and a delapidated single 
16. I made inquiry after the condition of the birds and 
was told they were prime—‘“fat as ducks.” Then I sorrow- 
fully related my own heart-breaking disappointments with 
a tender touch calculated to break down the last reserve of 
the lad’s resistance. It did. After crossing my heart and 
hoping to die that I’d never tell the secret if I were let 
in on it, we got down on our knees in the dust of the yard 
and Willis proceeded to draw me a map in the dirt with 
a pointed stick. I was dumfounded. It was a section of 
country I’d never thought of quail being in, a good two-and- 
a-half-hour tramp from the nearest road, in an isolated 
valley of the coast-range mountains, south of Fillmore in 
Ventura County. 


| TURNED out three days’ work in two, put off some other 

things which were crying for attention and on Saturday 
Willis and I were away before the dawn. Driving to 
the end of an old road leading to an abandoned oil derrick, 
we took a cow trail to the top of the mountain which 
towered over us. An hour later we were at the summit and 
before the sun was half an hour high had dropped into a 
dry stream bed down the other side 





A stretch of typical quail country 
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the part. A quarter of a 
mile down its course we 
rounded a point, stepped 
through a scrub-oak screen 
and in a small open glade 
ahead came onto half a 
hundred quail which scat 
tered, running in all direc- 
tions. Hurrying forward 
[ put up two on the near 
side of the flock. The 
first shot went amiss 
but No. 2 netted me the 
first bird of the season. 
The battle was on. The 
flock scattered every- P, wy _.*, 
where through the sage a. 

and surrounding oaks. 
Gathering my bird I set 
off red-hot to press the 
issue. Willis took off 
up a canyon to the left and I took another to the right. 
Fifty yards and I found myself in a Y%-acre pocket in the 
hillside, thickly grown with sage, alder and an occasional 
oak. An ideal cover for birds and I started raising them 
immediately. However, the sly rascals used the thick cover 
so effectively that half a dozen had flushed before one gave 
me a single chance. That was an easy straightaway and 
[ planted him amid a cloud of feathers. Right after him 
came another and, as the left barrel spoke, he too pitched 
forward into the sage. It was my (Continued on page 43) 


They are little but they 
are real game 





as indicated by Willis’ map to be 
in the quail country. One look at 
it and I was sure 
that he was right. 
[t certainly looked 
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Looking for one that fell here 


Following the line of their flight 
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Youthful curiosity got the better of this young buck 


agash Club at Home 


By Kenneth Fuller Lee 





HERE were four husky hunters 
in my little yard on the west 
shore of Umsaskis Lake, mid- 
way of the Allagash River in 
Maine, that October morning. 

They had driven 300 miles because some 

one had told them (which was true 

enough) that deer were plentiful in that 
part of the country. 

“Well, Chief! Don’t shoot at anything 
with less than ten points. The bucks grow 
large in this neighborhood, and you can 
take your pick.” 

“Sounds good! Do you think we can 
manage to round up one apiece in a week 
of hunting, Ken?” 

Ex-Chief Arthur S. Field of the Maine 
State Police is as enthusiastic a hunter as 
ever wore moccasins, and he looked a bit 
anxious, knowing that a week was all the 
time he could spare. 

“If you can’t your crowd doesn’t de- 
serve to get any game at all,” was my 








The country was fair 
game, large and small. Before 
gone % mile several small bunches of 
deer started ahead of us. The boys went 
crazy, for this was utterly unlike anything 
they had previously experienced. Does 
and yearling fawns stood in their tracks 
and allowed us to approach within 50 o1 
60 feet before taking flight. I had to 
exert myself to the utmost to prevent 
Fickett from shooting a beautiful little 
4-point buck (fat as butter) whic! 
walked out from behind a blow-down and 
faced us within easy rifle range. 

“Save your lead, you'll need it shortly 
for something much bigger,” was my ad- 
vice. 

Partridges clucked at us from every lit- 
tle clump of spruce. 
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OPPING arise in the hardwoods, and 
directly in front of me, a great buck 
came to his feet behind a blow-down 





reply. 

The Chief packed an old Marlin .30-30 
with a full octagon barrel and a nice set 
of Lyman sights. Detwiler had a new .303 Savage, one of 
the very finest deer guns ever made. Fickett had a Winches- 
ter .38-55 carbine, while Robie had brought along his Win- 
chester .351 self-loader. My little 6.5 Mannlicher completed 
the battery. 

It had rained the previous night, and the sodden leaves 
made quiet traveling a simple matter, which was just fine. 

“We'll try driving the hardwood country back of the camp 
this morning,” I told the assembled hunters. “The Chief 
can go down the lake in my canoe as far as Gagnon’s Road, 
and wait on the road until we work down to him. He'll get 
some shootin’ at whatever we flush, and that’ll keep him out 
of mischief.” 

Off went the Chief, his paddle swinging with the smooth, 
accustomed stroke of the seasoned canoeman. For half an 
hour we waited, talking of previous hunts and discussing the 
chances for the coming week. Then, strung out with 100 
yards or so separating the hunters, we worked back into 
the ridges and headed for Gagnon’s Road. 


Arthur S. Field, ex-chief of the 
Maine State Police 


Throwing off the safety, the gold bead oi 
my Mannlicher’ rested momentaril; 
against the brown of his shoulder. There 
appeared to be a lot of small limbs in the way, but the long 
heavy bullets from my pet rifle are not easily deflected. Wit! 
the crash of the smokeless, the buck plunged behind a ma: 
of dirt-encrusted roots at the end of a fallen tree; then, to 
my amazement, he reappeared, bounding away down thi 
ridge, apparently uninjured. It had been an easy standing 
shot at about 60 yards, and my amazement at seeing the big 
buck on his feet prevented a quick, second shot. By the 
time I had partially recovered, that buck was a long wa) 
down the ridge and three snapshots at his fleeing form di 
not slow him up a bit. Fickett joined me in the search for 
blood spots but we failed to find any. 

“I don’t understand that! One of the easiest shots a mat 
ever had, at a perfectly stationary mark—and he got clea: 
away.” 

Fickett was nice about it. “It’s easy enough to miss ’em,” 
_ consoled me. “There’s lots of room around a deer, you 
cnow ! 


But I was a long way from satisfied. “Let’s go back and 
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see what I did hit, then. There must have been a dry stick 
in front of that bullet.” 

Up the ridge we toiled, and across to the blow-down be- 
hind which the big buck had arisen. 

“Missed, did you?” snorted my companion, pointing 
toward a brown, huddled mass lying behind the tree trunk. 

There was my buck, deader than Judas Iscariot, and with 
a head “like a Christmas tree.” The hollow point had caught 
him squarely in the center of his shoulder and his first jump 
carried him out of sight behind the roots where he stayed. 
“There were two of them and the other one sprang out 
when he heard me shoot.” 

Fickett nodded thoughtfully. “He got clean away, too.” 

Detwiler came over, and between us we dressed the big 
chap and hung him up out of the reach 
of foxes. While we were working on 
him, the report of the Chief’s rifle came 
to us. 

“One shot! What’ll you bet that 
Arthur hasn’t got a buck down there?” 
asked Det, always keen for a wager. 


SEN TOT a nickel! If all hunters were 
like Fields, the ammunition com- 
panies would soon go out of business. In 
the three years that I’ve hunted with him, 
he has never shot more than once at a 
deer,” declared Fickett confidently. 

And, sure enough, when we got out to 
Gagnon’s Road, there was the Chief, 
sleeves rolled up and forearms bathed in 
gore, his 10-pointer all ready to hang up. 

“Pretty soft! He walked right out to 
me,” he greeted us. 

“That was the No. 2 buck I shot 
at and missed,” was my reply. We sat 
down and smoked, and four or five Whis- 
key Jacks drifted in on silent wings, at 
tracted by the scent of the game. 

“We must have started 








Three of a kind 


sible. It could only be reached by canoe, and the hunting 
season came so late in the year that there was an excellent 
chance of being marooned, 70 or 80 miles from the nearest 
town, in case the river froze up, which might happen at 
any time. 

We bolted some walnut meats and raisins, and drank hot 
coffee from our pint vacuum flasks. Then we. went into the 
country south of the road, where hunting was more diffi- 
cult. It was cut-over land, fast coming up to young spruce 
and firs, and all tracked up. It was impossible to see for 
any considerable distance, and snapshooting of a high order 
would be required. 

“Thicker’n hair on a dog!” declared Fickett, his face alight 
with eager interest. His little carbine was exactly right for 
such work, being light and nicely bal- 
anced. 

3efore we had gone fully 100 yards, 
Det flung up his .303 and fired. “Buck, 
Ken! A big one!” A second shot punc- 
tuated his words, then I caught sight of a 
broad, white flag bobbing off through the 
thickets. 

“Heads up, Fickett! 
run over you!” 


Look out, he’ll 


ICKETT appeared, off to our left, and 

the big buck went by him within 50 
feet, traveling like the wind. Up went the 
little Winchester, its lever working ryth- 
mically as the empty shells cascaded from 
the receiver. C. S. can work a lever 
eun! His four shots blended into each 
other and two of them were pointed ex- 
actly right. 

“As big as yours, Ken?” he asked 
anxiously, as we stood over his game a 
moment later. 

“Heavier and in better shape, too! 
He’ll make fine eating, that Big Boy!” 

[ congratulated him. 








twenty deer in that half- 
hour’s trip,” declared Det- 
wiler, and added, “I could 
have shot a dozen does, 
myself.” 

“No does, boys! By 
noon today you will each 
have your buck, unless I 
am greatly mistaken.” 

They looked incredulous, 
for hunting of this sort is 
not too common, nowa- 
days. But the reason for 
it is simple. Until within 
the last two or three years 
the entire Middle Allagash 
region has been inacces- 

































A doe boldly silhouetted against the clear winter sky 


Fickett’s buck was a 10- 
pointer, almost red in 
color, and in splendid con- 
dition. 

“This has the world 
trimmed! We’ve been oui 
of camp less than two 
hours, and three big bucks 
down already,” marvelled 
the Chief. The rest of us 
grinned cheerfully—it had 
been a nice morning’s 
sport. 

“Well, Det! Seems like 
you’re the only ‘shy’ mem- 
ber of the gang! Better 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Above — Cap- 
tain Hatton 
snaps a long- 
nosed giant as 
it leaps out of 
the water at 
the end of its 
first run 


Left—A beau- 
tiful specimen 
of sailfish with 
its great fin 
stretched to 
its full size. 
Note the 
graceful body 


SAR be it from me, a man born and reared in the 
short grass country, to pose as an expert on salt- 
water angling of any sort. But for more than a 
score of years I have made annual pilgrimages 
to Texas, Florida, and California, in search of piscatorial 
thrills, and it may be that a brief summary of my experi- 
ences will prove profitable to some of the younger and less 
sophisticated brethren. 

Of all big game fish, the tarpon is undoubtedly the easiest 
to find, and the least difficult to capture. A week or ten 
days at any one of the Gulf Coast resorts—Port Aransas, 
Corpus Christi, Useppa Island, or Fort Myers—between 
June 1 and November 1, will supply any fisherman with a 
rich fund of never-to-be-forgotten memories. 

Incidentally, the indomitable Silver King is also an ex- 
cellent warrior for the ambitious sportsman to practice on, 
and while few of us ever graduate into the O. N. T. cotton- 
thread class, the size of the 9-6 group (9 thread, 18-pound- 
test, linen line, and 6-ounce, split-bamboo tip) is increasing 
by leaps and bounds. 

Of all the salt-water denizens that I have met, however, 
none has proved so erratic, temperamental, and intriguing 
as the sailfish. Unfortunately, my experience has been con- 
fined wholly to the long-nosed monsters of the East Florida 
coast, from Jupiter Light to Key West. If those inhabiting 
the depths around Catalina Island are any more trying on 
the nerves and the patience of the angler than these, I beg 
to be excused. 

The sailfish of Florida are beautiful creatures. They 
measure up to 9 or 10 feet in length, but seldom tip the 
scales at more than 100 pounds. They are wary and ath- 
letic fighters, and even when a fish is fairly hooked, the 
chances of successfully boating it seldom are better than 
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Suggestions for the Uninitiated 
on Tackle and Methods 


By 
Dr. Richard L. Sutton 


50-50. The hooking process in itself is always a very tick- 
lish proposition, and I should judge that when it comes to 
feeding successfully a bit of cut bait to one of the snooty 
old warriors, the chances of the average amateur at his 
first attempt are about 1 to 50. As a rule, this difficulty is 
mainly due to a lack of knowledge regarding sailfish psy- 
chology, and particularly sailfish dining-room psychology. 

The fact must always be borne in mind that sailfish feed 
entirely on the small fry, particularly mullet, flying fish, and 
ballyhoo. The eyesight of the big fellows is simply mar- 
velous. I have seen one dash straight at a bait which was 
trailing through the water fully 100 feet away. When hun- 
gry, and in feeding mood, they swim near the surface, keenly 
on the lookout for a school of overgrown sardines. Appar- 
ently the mullet and flying fish realize their danger, and 
try their best to escape, but the minute a sailfish locates a 
school, a large number of the little fellows are doomed. On 
the first dash, the Roman-nosed Goliath makes no effort to 
feed. Apparently his sole desire is to maim and kill as 
many of his tiny brethren as possible. The rasp-like bill is 
a terrible weapon, and following the assault, great numbers 
of dead and wounded shiners drift out on the waves. The 
school is quickly broken up and scattered, and the rapier- 
nosed demon instantly drops back, to feed on the torn bodies 
of his unfortunate little victims. 


EARING in mind this method of procedure, the experi- 

enced sailfisherman does not strike when he feels the 
rough edge of the fish’s bill grate against the bait. Instead, 
he at onee throws up the drag lever on his reel, and allows 
the line to run off freely and smoothly without jerking, until 
70 or more feet of it have been unwound. Then, if he is 
wise, he will snap on the drag, and “feel” or “jig” for his 
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intended victim. When the huge 
fellow finally does take the bait, 
the angler must refuse to be hur- 
ried, no matter what his inclina- 
tion, or his blood pressure, for, 
with a properly manipulated bait, 
the fish will practically hook it- 
self. One must be constantly on 
the qui vive, however, to see that 
when the hook is taken, and the 
swordsman feels the barb, the 
fish will not gain slack line, and 
thus be enabled to throw the steel. 

Sometimes the fish leaps at 
once, but in my experience a long 
run of 50 yards or more generally 
precedes the first jump. After 
that, almost anything can happen. 

Sailfish strike throughout the 
year. The greatest numbers are 
of course taken during the mid- 
winter months, for it is then that 
the tourist crop also is reaped and 
Florida activity is at its height. 

The use of kites, a plan which 
is quite popular on the Pacific 
Coast, was introduced only recently at Palm 
Beach, but I am not a kite fan. The pro- 
cedure is a clumsy one, and in so far as I 
have been able to observe, not nearly so suc- 
cessful as the older and better known methods. 

I have fished with many boatmen, but for 
practically all of the knowledge of. sail- 
fishing that I really value, I am indebted to 
Captain P. R. E. Hatton, of West Palm 
Beach. It was from him that I learned the 
importance of employing properly-selected 
and scientifically-trimmed cut bait, and it was 
he who first impressed upon me the advantage 
of small, tandem hooks, and of long, light 
(No. 7) wire leaders, and, most valuable of 
all, it was Captain Hatton who taught me 
that a light drag, skillfully applied, will con- 
quer any sailfish found on the Florida coast. 








NFORTUNATELY, I was a pupil of the 

old school of salt-water angling. Three 
decades ago, huge, cumbrous reels, No. 36 
(72-pound test) line, No. 10, 11 and 12 hooks, 
and a 24-ounce rod were the distinguishing 
marks of the initiated. All of this I have had 
to unlearn. And the most important bit of in- 
formation that I have since assimilated is the 
value of the light drag. The method of pro- 
gression is reminiscent of our experience 
with fowling pieces. Many of my older read- 
ers were, like myself, reared in the belief that 
an 8 bore, or at the very least a 34-inch 10 
bore, was the ideal duck gun. In the course 
of years, we came down to heavy 12 bores, 
then to medium-weight guns of the same 
gauge, and finally, and with much trepidation, 
to the present dainty and 
sportsmanlike little 20s. How 
many of us would go back 
willingly to the huge and 
clumsy old cannons? Very 
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Circle—The needle fish are the 
worstof bait thieves, their 
teeth and jaws enabling them 
to grab and get away quickly 


Panel—A big swordfish and the 

spider tackle on which it was 

caught—a 4-ounce musky rod 
and 900 feet of No. 9 thread 
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Mrs. R. L. Sutton with her first 
sailfish caught on light tackle 


Right—The countenance of the 
average sailfish is not pleasing 
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few, I suspect and hope. When 
one discovers that a light and 
properly-used drag will ultimately 
defeat the largest fish, the desire 
for heavy tackle vanishes. 

Spider equipment is not prac- 
ticable for the average man, but 
a 6-ounce tip, a small reel, and a 
9, 12 or 15-thread line are, and 
the ease and facility with which 
one can handle these smaller ap- 
pliances is a revelation to the un- 
initiated. The slender and grace- 
ful split-bamboo rod feels like a 
fairy wand, and with practice it 
can be used almost as effectively. 


ITH respect to the most sat- 

isfactory amount of tension, 
Captain Hatton considers 5 
pounds sufficient. Personally, I 
prefer 8, or even 10. In case the 
reader may think 10 pounds an 
insufficient amount of resistance 
for a big fish to fight against, let 
us consider the matter from an- 
How long do you think even a 


giant sailfish would enjoy playing hide and seek 
with a .30-’06 Springfield tied to his chin? Not 
for very many hours, I suspect. 
is always the question of keeping the weight 
firmly and constantly fixed in place. 
is the angler’s task. 
of us are fishermen! 
glers, it is best to omit the thumb pad altogether. 
The drag will supply the necessary amount of 
resistance, and with the pad off, a man is not 
nearly so likely to thumb the revolving spool 


Of course there 


But that 
In fact, that is why most 
For the majority of an- 


- heavily, and get a broken line for his pains. 


After the first dash 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Our well-named ‘‘Windfall Camp”’ with Dad, 
Glen and Floyd in view 


Part Two 

LEN and I went out two days hunting 
caribou. They say these animals are or- 
dinarily quite plentiful, but this year we 
were unable to find them. The only ones 
we saw were the ones that passed our camp within 
thirty minutes of our arrival in the hunting country. 
We did get a nice bull, and had plenty of fine veni- 














son; also saw two or three more grizzlies. After 
seeing no sign of caribou, Glen, John and I decided 
to go back to Windfall and then go after mountain 
goat. Glen was to bring back to Dad a few things ‘ 
before we went after the goat. On this day John 
and I decided to go out near camp and look for a 
bear. I was allowed one more black, but no more 
grizzly. John had been on many trips, but always 
as a guide, and as guides are not permitted to shoot, 
he had never killed a grizzly. Now, as a cook, he 
could do so. Therefore I told him that if we saw 
a grizzly he could take the shot. If.we saw a black 
bear, it was mine. It wasn’t long before we discov- 
ered through the glasses, on a distant hill, a very 
large bear, which looked like a black. We carefully 
stalked him until about 150 yards distant, with a 
little swale in front of us, then a small rise, another 
swale, another rise on which the bear was feeding. 
We were sure he was a big black bear, as he was 
very dark. Therefore I raised my gun, ready to 
shoot. Just as | was ready to shoot John exclaimed, “That's 
a grizzly,” and also threw up his gun and shot. I couldn't 
hold my shot, as | was pressing the trigger. As we both 
shot the bear fell. We started over to him. Suddenly over 
the rise in front of us came this enormous grizzly. My first 
shot struck him in the flank and did not even slow him; 
neither did John’s. My next shot hit him back of the shoulder 
and he slowed a little to bite at the wound. As he did so 
John shot again and he “bit the dust.” That shot finished 
him about 20 feet from us. Whether he was headed for us 
at first we don’t know, but thought probably he was just 
trying to get away until he ran right into us on coming over 
the rise. Then he came right on with full speed. These 
bears look awkward but they can certainly travel fast. This 
was a tremendous grizzly and all the boys said he was the 
largest bear they had ever seen. We estimated he must 
weigh 800 or 900 pounds. It took us a very long time to 
skin him and get the skin back to camp. This was John’s 
bear, and the prize trophy of the trip. That night Glen came 


back and we started next day for our mountain goat. 
About 8 o’clock we started out, each of us loaded heavily. 
with everything necessary for a trip of three or four days. It 
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The view from our first camp 


was raining again and our way was through heavy forest, 
climbing most of the time. About 4 p. m. we reached our 
camping place near a little lake. We expected to camp in 
an old deserted trapper’s cabin on this lake, but the place was 
in such bad shape trom the efforts of porcupines and othe 
animals that we preferred to pitch our little tent. The fol 
lowing morning we started out for the higher mountain 
slopes, climbing over miles of tumbled rocks, without a sign 
of vegetation anywhere. 

Finally we: reached the upper levels where there were 
occasional green terraces. Not a goat in sight anywhere, 
and we climbed for hours. Glen said that last year he 
had found plenty of goats all over these slopes. He was 
very much disappointed. Late in the afternoon, after we 
had started back to camp, we made out through the glasses 
one goat far up the mountain. We decided to hunt in that 
section next day. 

The second day was a repetition of the first. On the 
third day, another fruitless climb up the mountain, then 
down again. As we neared the bottom we stopped to rest 
and John decided to hunt up the canyon 1 or 2 miles. Sud- 
denly Glen and I discovered a big white billy up where we 
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Our picturesquely-located camp in the timber 
around Tuesnal Lake 


° he was a jolly fellow and liked his jokes, but we had 
so many jokes on him about the big difference in 
a single man and a married man that I don’t believe 


Hilliard 


he will ever boast of former accomplishments any 
more. Whenever conversation around the camp 
fire lagged Glen’s marital status and Dad’s huckle- 
berry appetite were always good for a fresh start. 

About 7:30 the following day we started back 











Dad with my moose killed on the second day 


had been. Of course we started after him at once. After 
what seemed hours of climbing we finally rounded a point 
within range and with two or three shots we had the pleas- 
ure of dropping our prize. He rolled over the bluff and 
dropped about 150 feet, but fortunately lodged in the bottom 
of a little canyon. Just a few feet more and he would have 
fallen hundreds of feet, where we would have had no chance 
of getting to him. Finally Glen managed to reach him, al- 
though it was a dangerous climb. At last the goat was 
skinned and we started for camp. The head was in good 
shape, very good size, nothing broken, one horn only being 
loosened. That night we had goat meat, having run out of 
other food. 

On this goat-hunting expedition Glen was very fond of 
telling us about all the dangerous places he had climbed over 
the year before. He pointed out spots that looked impossible 
for a human being to go over, and said he had been all over 
them the previous year. We immediately tried to get him to 
show us, but he invariably came back with the answer, “I’m 
a married man now.” He had been married only a few days 
when we started on this trip, having left his bride in Victoria 
until his return. We had a lot of fun with him thereafter ; 


to Windfall Camp, arriving there in the after- 
noon. Here we found Dad and Lloyd. Dad got 
another fine grizzly and another black bear. One 
afternoon he and Lloyd were out and killed the 
black. It was late, so they decided to go to camp 
and get the skin next morning. 


N THE morning Lloyd left his gun in camp, tak- 
ing his pack board, and started out in the lead, 
Dad two or three steps behind. They hadn’t gone far 
when suddenly a grizzly jumped up right in front of 
Lloyd, 6 or 8 feet away. Lloyd had no gun and he 
headed the other way fast. We don’t know which was 
the more frightened, Lloyd or the grizzly, for the 
grizzly made off as fast as he could. As he went over 
a log Dad shot and brought him down, They had 
then two bears to skin and get back to camp. Dad 
had now four bears to his credit, and did not want 
to go after any more game. He decided to devote 
his efforts to huckleberries. The weather had 
turned fair and, for the remainder of our trip, was beautiful. 
We decided to pack everything down to our boat and go 
down the lake a few miles. After locating a nice camp on 
the lake shore we fished a day, catching only a few real big 
trout. Then we decided to climb up to Limestone Camp 
where Lloyd and | had bagged my two black bear. One 
morning we started out, climbing slowly, taking our time. 
These climbs were the only thing Dad and I disliked about 
the trip. The trails and the country generally had so many 
logs everywhere that it would be extremely difficult to hunt 
in any way except on foot, and this necessitates packing 
equipment everywhere on one’s back. At first it is a novelty 
and not so bad, then it gets to be a burden, especially uphill. 
It always seemed like there was lots of uphill going. On the 
level going it wasn’t so bad, downhill quite passable, but up- 
hill it seemed like the miles and the hours were endless. 
Dad, always a great walker and proud of his ability, didn’t 
like the windfalls, and finally decided he had enough of 
hunting, except for huckleberries. He never got tired of 
these; his capacity seemed endless—in fact, almost as great 
as mine—and we agreed that these were the world’s finest 
huckleberries. (Continued on page 51) 
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A string of 
pan-sized - 
fish more to 
be desired 
for eating 
than for the 
mild thrill of 
catching 








'M so glad,” remarked Mrs. 
Murdock gratefully, “that 
George has this opportun- 
ity of going fishing with 





“I’m sure the opportunity is all 
mine,” I responded graciously. 

“But it is so seldom that George 
gets a chance to fish with an expert,” 
the good woman persisted. “I’m sure 
he'll learn a great deal from you 
about bass throwing or whatever you 
call hurling the little painted fish 
with hooks all over them.” 

I glanced over her shoulder. 
George, the husband, fishing tackle 
in hand, was standing restlessly in 
the open front door. He was slightly 
irritated, I think. A husband is likely to on such an occasion. 

“So good of you to think so,” | said rattling my tackle 
box subtly, “but you’re mistaken. I’m far from being an 
expert. In fact, I hope to learn some fine points of casting 
from your husband.” I took a step towards the door. George 
had given me the high sign. But it was useless. 

“You're too modest,” insisted Mrs. Murdock. “We know 
very well that you write articles telling people how to catch 
fish.” 

[ had feared this was coming. I felt about as comfortable 
as a worm being strung upon a fish hook. Well, the least I 
might do would be to correct this illusion of hers concerning 
the omniscience of writers. 

“You're not quite right, I’m sorry to say,” I attempted to 
explain. “Very, very few outdoor writers are qualified to 
tell other men how to fish and most of us are sensible enough 
not to try. What we do is to make suggestions by telling 
how we fish and where we have located exceptional fishing 
‘grounds.” That doesn’t make anyone an expert.” 

Mrs. Murdock appeared thoughtful, but unconvinced. 
George grabbed me by the arm and dragged me to an open 
roadster. My apologies to his wife were short. I heaved a 
sigh when we finally pulled away. 

“Expert!” I chortled aloud. “If I’m an expert heaven-help 
the poor beginner !” 

George looked a trifle bewildered. “Well, if the fellows 
who write about fishing aren’t experts, then who are?” His 
point-blank question was something of a surprise. 

“The expert, George,” I explained briefly, “generally is 


the guy who reads the stuff we write and laughs long and 
loud to himself at the mistakes we unknowingly have made. 

The car, driven by George, came to a stop. A couple of 
falsetto toots of the horn and John, the third member of our 
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A Story Proving a Certain 
Outdoor Writer to be Far 
From an Expert Angler 


Paul W. 


Below—As we drifted in- 
to acove I watched John 
assembling his 


George, the 
casting ex- 
pert, lands a 
small bass 
and looks 
him over 
with a criti- 
cal eye 
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bassing expedition to Hodges Lake, 
came storming out of the house with 
wrathful comments concerning our 
tardy arrival. That was a mistake 
on his part. Out of resentment 
toward his decided lack of respect we 
relieved him of the lunch his wite 
had prepared and ate half of it be- 
fore his eyes. 

A California sun laughed with us 
as we cruised along endless pave- 
ment. Pacific breezes, creeping 
through dry, sun-scorched canyons, 
were a godsend to the blasted July 
breath of the valley. 

Along the shore of Hodges Lake 
we prepared camp in a setting of oak 
trees. Sunlight filtered through to 
print queer designs upon hard, grassless soil. An overnight 
camp arranged, we procured a boat for a try at the evening’s 
angling. 

“What’s doing in the way of bass?” I asked the boat 
keeper. 

“Best catches today on shiners,” came a slow reply. 

“They’re taking live bait,” I called to my companions. 
“Shall I get some minnows ?” 

John and George went into a huddle for a few seconds. 
“With an expert in the crowd,” John answered soberly, “we 
shouldn’t need live bait.” He was out of reach, of course. 

I turned to the bait vender. “A dozen shiners, please.” 

“Ain’t got no shiners,” drawled the fellow. 


UR 10-foot craft was a sorry transport for three men. 

As John spread his nethermost portions upon the stern 
seat that portion of the boat sank until there were barely 
three inches of freeboard. George perched himself upon 
the bow while I manned the oars. Naturally, we moved 
slowly and erratically away from the wharf. 

Hodges Lake forms a great letter “V” each side of which 
is approximately 4 miles in length. At the extremity of the 
right arm is a dam and along this course are numerous weed 
pockets and coves. We had procured our boat at the point 
of the “V” and now I turned the prow of our craft in the 
direction of the dam. We passed a number of anglers using 
live bait. One party showed us a fine string of crappie. 
Another man held up two small bass. It didn’t look so 
promising. 

George was the first to have his tackle assembled, a bait- 
casting outfit. John was arranging a fly rod with a pet 
reel of his, one with a 4-inch spool. I had no intention of 
assembling my own tackle this trip for we had concluded 
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that until we might procure a larger 
craft, two anglers at a time would be all 
who might operate comfortably in our 
very limited space. 

While I was rowing, my back was 
towards George, but as we drifted into 
a cove that fairly reeked of bass I let the 
oars lie idle and, since I never before 
had seen him fish, I watched his efforts 
curiously. He had just retrieved and 
now a properly-thumbed reel hummed 
and a_ broken-backed pikie wiggler 
drove through the air to land with a 
dainty splash in the center of a reed 
pocket. I don’t believe it could have 
been accomplished in finer style. The 
performance made me open my eyes a 
bit wider. And his wife had implied 
that George needed instruction in “bass 
throwing” ! 


OR did he miss a likely spot in that 

cove. He seemed to have the fish 
sense that recognizes the most promis- 
ing pockets at a glance. Never a back- 
lash and never an overthrow marred his 
work, but neither did he have a rise until he flashed a twin- 
spinner into a snag. I say “into” because, actually, his lure, 
traveling from a backhand cast, skipped into the snag 
through a low, foot-wide hole. In an instant there was a 
slight swirl and almost simultaneously George struck, easily 
but sharply. Hooked, the fish took his line right into the 
snag but the man didn’t seem to mind. Even before I brought 
our craft near to the snag he had the bass in open water 
again. A minute later he lifted up his catch, a 114%4-pound 
large-mouth. 

John, who had been faithfully whipping a streamer hackle 
fly—yellow and white—also felt his first response near the 
same snag. The rise was swift, but the bass missed. John cast 
again; another rise, but no fish. A third cast—a third rise; 
but this time the tight line spoke of vigorous 
life on the end of his tackle. With his steel 
fly rod it was practically impossible for John 
to hold his hooked bronze-back away from the 


submerged branches of the snag. And the 
fighter was no stranger to the locality. But 


I rowed the craft to John’s advantage and in 
a few minutes he had his fish in free water 
again. It was a marvelous bit of work. 
Presently I dipped up his catch, a 3-pounder. 

Both John and George were to be compli- 
mented upon landing their respective catches 
in that vicinity. Each bass, although not 
large, had dived into the snag upon being 
hooked and had had the best of opportunities 





















to escape. Yet each had 
been brought home quick- 
ly and easily. I com- 
menced to wonder if 
I could have equaled 
my companions’ per 
formances. 


Left—Here 
we are 
ready for 
the pan. 
Come on 
with your 
appetites! 


It is not in the 
scheme of things 
that one man 
should row his angling friends 
about indefinitely. Thus it came 
about that after John had landed 
another small bass, I found myself 
in the stern seat wielding John’s 
fly tackle. Unfortunately, I wasn’t 
used to the huge reel and my first 
endeavors were downright awk- 
ward. I noticed George observing 
me with a critical eye. Well, it 
aanmien onal wouldn’t take him long to realize 
linger on the that | wasn’t an expert by a long 

eae shot! Evening was approaching. 
Sunset by the calendar was exactly 30 


Below—aA fel- 
low angler 
shows us a 
fine string of 
fish while the 
shadows of the 





minutes away. But, actually, the red 
misty sphere already was descending be- 
hind the bare hills to the west. A slight 
breeze filtered through a hidden break 
in the range to create streaks of rippled 
water along the route by which John 
had chosen to return. These rippled 
areas were to be found generally in the 
coves where a ravine drained from the 
hills. Thus each attractive spot had 
just enough surface disturbance to give 
enticing movement to my yellow and 
white bug. Everything to my advan- 
tage, I struck a very fair fighter in the 
first cove. 

“Come on, you expert!” John rode 
me laughingly. I grunted as the un- 
accustomed reel ripped off line and left 
me trying to catch the handle. My 
fish swooped almost under the boat, and 
my rod dipped the surface for a brief 
second. George must have seen that! 
Then my reel drag slipped and several 
feet of slack (Continued on page 39) 
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The vote-wor- 
shiping politi- 
cian does _ his \ 
stuff to render \ 
law-abiding citi- 
zens helpless in 
the face of the 
well-armed Ome 
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ACK in 1928 an article in Plain Talk lamented the 
fact that when the National Crime Commission 
asked the newspaper editors of the country for edi- 

: torials advocating anti-firearms legislation, there 
were very few newspapers which did not comply. Editorial 
ink favoring the Popgun Crusaders flew thick and fast. It 
is a fact that three or four years ago newspaper men were 
ill-informed on the practical side of the firearms question. 
They didn’t realize how easy the bootlegging of pistols 
would be. They didn’t appreciate the extent to which law- 
abiding sportsmen, of which there are at least 6,000,000 or 
7,000,000 in this country, would be hampered and annoyed 
in the legitimate pursuit of sport by the proposed laws. And 
they didn’t know the lay of the land as far as public opinion 
was concerned. So they accepted the ideas of the so-called 
reformers more or less at face value, and published some- 
times ludicrous editorials implying that a man who owned a 
gun must be viewed by society as a potential crook and 
murderer. They threw out editorial feelers backing up the 
Good Women of the Friday Morning Club who said that 
the solution of the crime wave was the abolition of firearms. 
Then came the deluge. 

Public opinion was aroused, and soon registered an em- 
phatic negative on this panacea for solving crime. The 
sportsmen, through their magazines, let it be known that 
they didn’t approve of cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s 
face. The reformers, meeting with little or no success in 
legislatures and city councils, put their cause on the skids 
by growing even more radical in their demands and in their 
public statements. 

Today a large proportion of the public press has veered 
back to common sense, and rejects the quack nostrums of 
the sob-sisters quite unequivocally, if a little brutally. That 
is the fate awaiting fanatics. Give them enough rope and 
they'll hang themselves. One newspaper, the Rockford (lIll.) 
Register Gazette, complains rather plaintively: “It is strange 
that public opinion is so indifferent in regard to promiscuous 
sale and use of firearms.” It isn’t strange at all. The public 





has simply seen the pink streaks of impractical sentiment, 
impossible idealism, running through the ranks of the good 
meddlers of the Popgun Brigade, and has decided that it 
wouldn’t be wise to disarm the citizen only to arm the thug. 

The Greenfield (Mass.) Courier comments: “. . . there 
periodically arises a cry for total suppression of manufacture 


P opgun Crusaders 








and sale of firearms, which would simply mean that those 
citizens desiring and being entitled to such protection would 
be denied the privilege, while the criminals would continue 
to be armed and have the remainder of the people at their 
mercy.” And the Seminole (Okla.) Producer echoes: “We 
have had our fill of wholesale law passing. Its sole result 
has been a vast increase in crime. An anti-pistol law should 
cause a celebration in gangland. It is time we got back to 
fundamentals, and, instead of passing laws that react against 
good citizens, modernize our legal system so that justice for 
the real criminal may be quick and sure.” 

Occasionally some courageous citizen to whom firearms 
are familiar uses them to give dangerous lessons in justice 
to criminals. Such acts focus public attention on the desir- 
ability of arming our citizenry instead of disarming it. They 
impress the lesson of the Vigilante days of the old West— 
namely, that the criminal element can be cleaned up even in 
the worst of times if a sufficient number of citizens will arm 
themselves and use those arms when they are needed. The 
Aberdeen (S. D.) Morning American finds a healthy moral 
in just such an incident: 


S¢°T°HE recent successful thwarting of the bank holdup at 

Glencross should impress all citizens with the wisdom 
of permitting all business men with tills in their establish- 
ments to carry firearms if they wish. 

“Why in the name of common sense there should be laws 
prohibiting citizens from carrying weapons, is a mystery. 
Manifestly, decent, law-abiding citizens will obey such laws 
and the outlaws will not, the results being that the law-abid- 
ing are at the mercy of every dirty yegg that makes his 
annual late summer pilgrimage across the countryside. 

“Laws against carrying dangerous weapons would, indeed, 
be good laws, if they could be enforced—in other words, if 
the lawless could be prohibited from toting guns. The law 
only operates, however, on those who might some time need 
to defend themselves, while aggressors easily evade it. 

“In times like these, when bandits stalk the country ar- 
rogant and unafraid, there is utterly no logic or justice in 
prohibiting merchants or anyone else who must perforce 
either carry money or handle sums of money or other val- 
uables, from carrying weapons, either concealed or otherwise. 

“More than this, any citizen should be justified and ex- 
onerated from any crime when he shoots down a rat attempt- 
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ing to rob him of his money, his watch 
or what not, at the point of a gun. Six million 

“There are only three places that the ir be wrong. as 
average modern bandit is fit to inhabit, ‘the Jaw makers 
and these are the jails, the undertaking “*” 7ea7m sooner 
parlors and the cemeteries. 

“In fact, a few instances in each 
community of holdup men being paid 
in their own coin would have a whole- 
some effect on the crime situation. 

“This fraternity is naturally ‘white 
livered’ and all that is needed to drive 
them back into their filthy holes is to 
equip the decent element with weapons 
for defense. 


S6—]NSTEAD of cluttering the codes 

with a host of silly laws that only 
add to the danger of the law-abiding, 
legislators should devote a goodly part 
of their sessions to repealing such un- 
just inhibitions as those prohibiting 
the carrying of weapons, and a hun- 
dred others that merely aid criminals 
in their deeds of infamy.” 

Recently a number of newspapers 
have pointed out the fact that most cities have laws against 
carrying concealed firearms, and that the logical way to pro- 
ceed against criminals with guns is to mete out stern, un- 
hesitant punishment to offenders against this law. Even the 
occasional sportsman who forgetfully carries a weapon un- 
intentionally concealed would be more thoughtful if he knew 
that police would deal strenuously with anyone illegally pos- 
sessing concealed weapons, and if there were more cases of 
search in our city bad-land sections. Crooks, on the other 
hand, would be inclined to leave their pistols at home a good 
many times when they would ordinarily carry them; for a 
thug doesn’t like to be given a ten-year stretch just because 
he carries a revolver. If sentences were longer for this 
offence there’d be less pistol toting in the tenderloin sections. 

Pertinently, the Minneapolis Journal says: 

“All anti-pistol bills—and Minnesota sees one or more 
offered at nearly every session of the Legislature—are based 
on the faulty assumption that professional crooks will obey 
such a law. As a matter of fact, honest men obey the anti- 
pistol laws, but crooks 
never do. One crime 
more or less is nothing 
to a crook. So a legisla- 
tive ban on pistols in- 
evitably means that 
bandits will continue to 
be armed as usual, but 
that fewer honest men 
will be armed to resist 
them. 

“There is one way, sel- 
dom drastically employed 
anywhere, to reduce the 
incidence of pistol 
crimes. Search known 
racketeers, gangsters, 
professional idlers and 
other soft-handed  va- 
grants for pistols, and 
then jail those that are 
armed. Virtually every , 
state has laws against carrying concealed weapons. En- 
force these laws drastically against men and youths who are 
well supplied with money, but whose means of support are 
not only invisible, but downright suspicious.” 

Another source of potential nonsense in these laws would 
be the large number of ordinarily law-abiding men who 
would in effect “be made criminals by law.” How such a 
result would play into the hands of the real gunmen, you can 
readily imagine. Says the Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commercial: 

“This mania of a few fanatics to ‘judge their neighbor’ 
is a national menace. They do not wait until the neighbor 
has broken a fundamental law before trying to punish him; 
they must pass a new law which is almost sure to make 
him a lawbreaker. 











“Now I've got you just where 
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“On the plea of preventing crime, these same reformers 
propose anti-gun laws under which law-abiding citizens 
would be denied the right to own small arms. The self- 
respecting gun-loving American is thereby placed in the 
class with crooks and criminals when he has done nothing 
whatever to deserve that classification. Such restrictive and 
prohibitory legislation is all proposed and presented to the 
people in the name of liberty and freedom. The irony-of the 
situation is that when the people adopt such measures they 
simply reduce their own rights and liberties, make hundreds 
of thousands of new lawbreakers and increase business op- 
portunity for the real criminal element which obeys no laws. 
In the words of the San Francisco Chronicle, ‘Creating so 
many artificial crimes seems a rather high price to pay even 
for the pure joy of passing laws to regulate other people’s 
habits’.” 

Surely it is questionable if even such comparatively mod- 
erate attempts at regulation as the legislation proposed by the 
National Commission on Uniform State Laws is wise. This 
measure would provide for the licens- 
ing of all dealers in such weapons as 
are ordinarily used in the commission 
of crimes and would prohibit the sale 
of weapons to various classes of people 
of weak character, criminal record, 
etc. That it would be a nuisance to all 
sportsmen cannot be denied. The ne- 
cessity for sportsmen to post bonds, be 
finger printed and try to wriggle 
through a mass of official red tape in 
order to enjoy their sport is the in- 
evitable concomitant to such laws. 


S FOR laws like that proposed last 
year by Representative Twohig in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, which 
if enacted would drive every pistol 
manufacturer in the state out of busi- 
ness, it is only that sort of extremist 
reforming which we are finally learn- 
ing to laugh off. Yet the War De- 
partment thought it so dangerous to the military needs of the 
country that it sent an army officer of high rank to attend 
the committee hearing on the bill and register official protest 
against its passage. 

Politicians, with their desire to please all and sundry con- 
stituents, no matter how ignorant or stupid those voters may 
be, have properly come in for ridicule when they have lis- 
tened to the Popgun Crusaders. The California congressman 
who, when questioned a couple of years ago as to his reasons 
for introducing a laughable anti-firearms bill into Congress, 
replied that he had done so because “the good women of the 
Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles had asked him to,” is 
typical of the pandering, vote-worshiping legislator who is 
the last refuge of the anti-firearms (Continued on page 45) 
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A rhino which charged out of the brush and was killed 10 feet from one of the party 


‘Trek After ‘Luskers 


By W. H. Herren 


Part I 
Y EXPERIENCE with elephants shows that 
there could be many different opinions (and 
rightly so) about their actions under different 
MI conditions. 
The encounter with our first elephant made us all 
agree that in so far as “sport” was concerned, it was an 
utter failure; but our next experience certainly changed 
our minds on that score and gave us much to think of, 
in that “Tembo” showed quite conclusively a prefer- 
ence to keep his own tusks and was very willing to fight 
his way out. In so doing, he not only displayed a very 
bad disposition but a great deal of cunning as well. 
We left Nairobi, British East Africa, for the Wakamba 
country, the land of the largest tuskers left in Africa 
today, and located about 300 miles east of Nairobi 
through Kitui. In our safari were trucks, car, elephant 
boys, gun bearers, porters, cook, etc.; consisting of about 
twenty blacks and one white hunter, whose name hap- 
pened to be “John Hunter” and who is _ con- 








long string of natives. The country was getting wilder 
and a good share of the natives had seen very few 
whites. They sampled some of our lunch that we passed 
out to them while we were eating, but they were very 
careful in doing so and most of it was thrown away 
almost untouched. One native woman with her baby 
stood on the river bank and watched us leave. She was 
a perfect specimen of health and native good looks. 

In the afternoon we crossed many old dry washes and 
dongas, where we had to use ropes to prevent the trucks 
from overturning, and I might add that the only conso- 
lation in a trouble of this kind is that the noise soon 
attracts hundreds of native men, women, and children, 
who are always willing to pull on the rope to help out. 
At times the outfit was traveling through thick, tall 
grass, 6 and 8 feet high. We were trying to reach 
Magamba Hill that day. At about 5 p. m., we picked up 
a native guide; also sent word to the Sultan to try to 
send seventy-five natives for porters to meet us at 





sidered one of the coolest and best big-game 
men in Africa today. He was called upon by 
the British Government to clean out a certain 
country of lion, which he did in record time, 
bagging eighty-six in one month. He seems to 
hold a charmed life as he has gone through 
twenty years of this sport; and his life, as well 
as that of several others, has been saved by his 
coolness and unerring aim under trying circum- 
stances and in close quarters. He was selected 
to, and did, clean up another district of bad elephant. 

The first day out of Nairobi was comparative- 
ly easy although we were obliged to make our 
own road bed. Despite this, we made 150 miles 
and camped that night at Kitui, where we picked 
up two elephant boys who had been sent ahead 
two months before to explore the country and 
determine the possibility for getting in with the 
trucks. 

The second day was a hard one as we were 
obliged to ford dry, as well as wet, rivers and in 
most cases the outfit was carried across by the 
boys and the empty trucks pulled through by a 








The safari boys started with their loads on their hes 
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The party’s heavily-loaded trucks crossing a shallow river 


Maganba Hill. At that time it looked very doubtful that 
we would get further help, as there was a locust drive 
on and all natives were obliged to work by the order of 
the Sultan in setting a line of fire a mile long and with 
paddles the young locusts by the millions were slowly 
driven into it. 

\pparently, when the locusts are ready to hatch their 
young, they take to the air, going up to a height of about 100 
feet, flying in all directions, and landing in isolated places, 
laying their eggs and dying. Immediately the ants take pos- 
session of them, leaving only the dry yellow shell. In several 
places we found freshly-hatched locusts, just able to move, 
in piles several inches deep and covering a circle 50 feet in 
diameter. 


N PLACES like these, the natives could have killed 

millions, but they seemed not interested, showing 
they did only the things actually required of them by 
official orders. 

We arrived at the Hill late that night, where we were 
to leave trucks and cars and foot safari into the ele- 
phant country. At 10 p. m., the Sultan showed up in 
person and likewise the blacks began to stream in and 
by morning we had several hundred, from which the 
Sultan and his head man selected the required number 
of the strongest and best. They were strong, young, 


and straight-limbed natives. 
The following morning we unloaded trucks and cars, 
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er made ropes of bark to carry them on their backs 


sorting out the loads into 40 or 60-pound packs, the man 
in charge giving the loads to the porters according to 
their weight and strength. From that time on every 
man knew his load and there never was a question. Our 
carrying porters had to be watched very closely as they 
picked up all the empty cans, bottles, etc., and hid them 
in the bed rolls. 

The safari boys started out with the loads on their 
heads, but after the first 5 miles they stopped and made 
ropes from the bark of trees, in order to drop the load 
down on their backs, which was much easier for them 
on account of the brush. 

We made 20 miles the first day. About 5 o’clock that 
afternoon we were met by a band of natives who escort- 
ed us to their village, where they had cleared off a strip 
of ground for our camps—a runner having preceded us 
with the news of our coming—and were waiting to pre- 
sent us with chickens and eggs. We in turn bought an 
ox for them to The old native from whom 
we bought the ox did not understand the British paper 
money and stood holding it very loosely in his hands and 
staring blankly into He seemed to be listening 
to the advice of the Sultan and to what his friends had 
to say, but never ventured a remark of any sort. Some 
of his native friends seemed also a little skeptical and 
vould take the money out of his hands, look at it, then 
replace it, but the old native stood his ground in a sort 
of daze. He finally walked off with it, but we have yet 
to determine whether he was really satisfied. 

Most of the natives, being Mohammedans, 
would not eat game until one of their religious 
members had bled it to death, which of course 
had to take place before the barbecue. After the 
feast was over the Sultan ordered the dancing 
girls and drummer boys to give us an evening of 
entertainment. This was monotonous indeed. 





barbecue. 


space. 


UST about dusk the drummers began to arrive 

from every direction and we could hear them 
booming away in the far distance, gradually 
getting closer and closer and finally all were in 
camp with the dancing girls. We had enough 
of this very soon but there was no way of stop- 
ping them and they continued with their enter- 
tainment during the remainder of the night. The 
drums were made of buffalo hide stretched over 
the ends of small hollow logs, and the drummers 
pounded on each end with their fists, while other 
native boys tied tin cans with rocks in them to 
their legs for makeshift tambourines. 

The following morning we made an early 
start, covering 25 miles (Continued on page 42) 
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oosin’ Down Currituck 





The Story of a Hunt ona 
Famous Feeding Ground 


By Rupert E. West 






The big gray g00se makes an armful when gathered 


AVING shot migratory fowl on Currituck Sound 
when there was no limit to the number of birds 
that could be killed, then later having protested 
29.0 vociferously at a bag limit of twenty-five ducks 
and eight geese, I was, on this the opening day of the 1930 
shooting season, to experience even a more drastic reduc- 
tion in the bag limit. A bag limit of four geese and fifteen 
ducks. But there was no protest this time. I had long ago 
learned that the thrill of hunting was not in the number of 
birds killed. Too, I had long ago realized the necessity of 
restrictive legislation even though I am opposed to restric- 





tions. 

We had loaded our duffle aboard the motor boat and the 
skiff, loaded with live decoys, was made fast astern and we 
were awaiting the sunrise, as the Currituck County Game 
Board rule is that no shooting rig shall leave for the shoot- 
ing grounds before sunrise. Willie and Aaron, the guides, 
were making a final inspection of the gas tank, motor, and 
the decoy crates. 

Doc, my shooting partner, glanced at his watch and said, 
“Just one more minute, boys.” 

That minute seemed to drag. Minutes do, you know, when 
you are anxious to get to the shooting grounds, but finally 
Doc called “sun up” and Willie gave the motor a whirl 
and we were off. We were almost to the 
mouth of Neal’s Creek on our way to the 
open waters of the Sound when I felt 
something brush my leg. Looking down 
I found a brown-and-white setter making 
her way to the stern of the 
motor boat. 

“Well I'll be durned—that 
dog has certainly put one 
over on me this morning. | 
didn’t intend to take her to- 
day,” said Willie. 

Personally I was delighted. 
It wasn’t the first day that 
Spot, the setter, had accom- 
panied me on a goose hunt. 

“Is that the dog that you 
have told so many lies about ?” 
Doc asked with a smile. 

“She’s the smartest dog 
that ever lived,” I replied, 









Doc and the guide pose for a picture 


“and she'll prove it to you before the day is over.” 
But as we were leaving Neal’s Creek for the open water 
of lower Currituck Sound and saw that great rafts of ducks 
and geese were taking off and winging their way across the 
narrow strip of beach to the ocean, the dog was forgotten 
and we talked of the prospects for the day’s shooting. 
“More game than I have ever seen here,” voiced Doc. 
“The drouth in the North and the Middle West has driven 
them here,” I replied, hazarding a guess that I was correct. 
“And just think, we can only kill four geese and fifteen 
ducks,” wailed Willie from his place at the tiller. 
“If we get that many,” added Doc. 


WENTY minutes later we rounded an island and headed 

for the mouth. of Indian Creek. Five hundred yards 
from the point north of the mouth of this creek lay our 
blind. It wasn’t many minutes before Willie cut off the 
motor and called out for one of us to drop the hook over. 
Doc tossed the anchor over, Aaron hauled the decoy skiff 
along side and Willie climbed aboard and shoved off to the 
blind and started tying out the live decoys. They tied out 
about thirty live geese and twenty English callers, then 
shoved back to the motor boat and took Doc, the setter, and 
Aaron took the motor boat to one of the coves 
to anchorage and Willie shoved over into 
the blind. 

After putting a few finishing touches to 
the sage grass and pine boughs around 
the blind, we settled down for a period of 
watchful waiting. Spot took 
her accustomed place on the 
bow of the skiff, Willie took 
the stern, Doc the bow seat, 
and I the center. We assem- 
bled the automatics, shoved 
three shells loaded with num- 
ber 2s and one with number 
5s in the magazine, then 
threw a load of 5s in the 
chamber. 

It was one of those rare 
November days that would 
have fitted excellently into 
September’s calendar, a blue- 
bird day. As we were wear- 


me aboard. 
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ing duck-shooting-weather outfits, we soon began to shed, 
finally getting down to shirt sleeves. 

“Nice day for bass fishing,” grinned Doc. 

“You'll get back into that leather jacket before night,’ 
replied Willie with a glance at the low-flying scuds coming 
in from the sea, a prediction that we found to be correct 
before the day was over. 

As it was most too early for the battery rigs to be finished 
tying out, and as none of the members from the near-by 
clubs had gone to their marshes, it was close to 8 o’clock be- 
fore we heard a gun fire. 

‘Better keep an eye out for game, they have started up 
over in the marshes,” warned Willie as the morning still- 
ness was broken by the bark of guns from a point just 
north of us. 

And sure enough, coming heading in the wind, flying just 
above the surface of the water, a flock of sprig- 
tails were coming in our direction. Spot had 
seen them too. Just her nose was showing 
from the outside of the blind. 

“Mark,” called Willie as they swung in over 
the decoys. 

“Take the rear ducks, I'll take the head 
ones,” I whispered to Doc and then we let 
them have it. When the noise and smoke had 
cleared away, three sprigs were lying 
dead on the water and four were wing- 
ing their way to safety. 

“Ought to’ve got ’em all,” wailed 
Willie. 

“T forgot to lead ’em,” sighed Doc. 

“1 just couldn’t hit ’em,” I admitted 
frankly. 


> 


GPoT was all excitement. She 
looked at Willie and whined. 

“Get ’em, Spot,” he commanded, and 
over the side she went. 

Doc stood up to watch her. She 
swam right on by the two ducks 
nearest the blind and picked up the 
third one, brought it to the boat, swam 
out and brought in the next one, then 
got the one nearest us. 

“What do you think of that, Doc?’ 
[ asked with a smile. 

“I don’t believe it, that’s a Chesa- 
peake or Labrador’s trick. Setters 
lon’t do such things, but I'll be ype mr by 
John Brown if she isn’t a setter,” took to water iv 
he replied. 

Spot was helped into the skiff 
and climbed back to the bow. It was 
getting a bit hazy and the wind was 
increasing and had shifted to the 
northeast. 

“The birds can’t stay in the ocean 
if the wind stays where it is, they’ll 
have to come back inside,” said Willie, 
puffing a ring of cigarette smoke sky- 
ward, 

For the next thirty minutes there 
wasn’t much’ doing. Willie decided 
that perhaps it wouid be best to change 
the decoys a little so as to get them 
more in the lead of the wind in event 
the geese decided to come in our way. 
He gave a whoop for Aaron and a 
moment later we heard the whirl of the motor over in the 
cove where he had anchored and before long he had helped 
shift the decoys. One of the decoy crates that had been 
left on the marsh was showing up too much so Willie had 
him go over and drag it farther in the marsh and cover it 
with grass. 

After he had hidden the crate and started back, we noticed 
a flock of five geese swinging in over the marsh and head- 
ing in our direction. We yelled to Aaron to go back to 
the marsh so that we could get a shot, but the wind was 
blowing so hard and the motor making so much noise, he 
just couldn’t hear us. The geese saw him and flared, headed 
in the wind and went sailing on up the Sound. 


, 





“Hard luck,” wailed Doc as he watched them go winging 
away. 

Aaron wasn’t long getting back in the cove. The wind was 
blowing harder all the time and the ducks and geese were 
getting up in great rafts from the sea and coming back 
to the Sound. They were coming in high though and 
wouldn’t pay any attention at all to our decoys. 

“They'll keep moving around, may swing back in this 
creek for they’ve been feeding in here. Saw lots of feathers 
and down in here when we were tying out,” remarked Willie. 

He had no more than finished speaking when Doc whis- 
pered, “Mark.” We looked up and saw five black 
ducks cut down over the decoys, make a wide 
circle, head into the wind and come gliding 
down, their wings set and ready to pitch into 
the decoys. Then Willie yelled, “Let ’em have it.” 

It was a beautiful shot. We dropped 
four of them dead and the fifth one 
sagged for a moment then went drag- 
ging off towards the marsh, but just 
as he reached the edge he tumbled 
down in a heap. Spot had her eye on 
him too, but as we were fully 500 yards 
from the marsh, Willie didn’t think 
there was much chance of us getting 
him so he had Spot retrieve 
only the four dead ones. 

For the next thirty min- 
utes we witnessed a won- 
derful fly of game; red- 
heads, widgeons, sprig, 
blackheads and teal came 
in flocks to settle in the 
lea of Singer’s Island. 


WE were hoping some 
of them would see 
our decoys and pay us a 
call but they seemed to 
know just where they 
wanted to go and passed 
us up entirely. That fly 
didn’t last long though 
and for a while things 
were quiet. 

Doc stretched himself 
and said, “Wish we had 
that black duck that 
dropped in the marsh.” 
Willie stood up, took a look at about where 
the black duck dropped then said, “I’ll send 
Spot in there to get him.” 

Doc looked at me and winked. 

Willie called Spot. She went over to 
the stern of the boat and he took her in 
his arms, held her up above the top of the 
blind and turned her head in the direction 
in which the duck had dropped in the 
marsh. “There’s a cripple over there, Spot. 
Go get him.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the setter 
sprang into the water and struck a bee line 
for the marsh. Five hundred yards of rough 
water is a good swim for a Labrador or a 
Chesapeake, and to ask it of a setter seemed 
to me to be piling it on. But Spot kept 
going, just her nose and a small part of her 
back out of the water. I was beginning to 
fear that she would never reach the shore, but she did and 
disappeared in the marsh. 

A flock of widgeon, coming in from the south, took our 
attention from the dog and we managed to drop a pair of 
them when they swung past us. Both of them were killed 
to windward of us and within a few minutes had drifted 
against the blind and we took them in. 

Then it was that Doc noticed Spot swimming back to 
the boat, but without the duck. She was just about all in 
when Willie took her aboard. After nosing the two ducks 
that we had killed in her absence she climbed back to the 
bow and went to sleep. 

“A dog would have to be two- (Continued on page 44) 

















Above—Doc 
and a pair 
of honkers 











Left—Dick and Peggy pointing 
Below—The hunters and the dogs 








obwhites In 





a Blizzard 


By Guy W. Von Schriltz 


ERE they are!” an- 
nounced Oscar, from 
the eastern edge of 
a tangle of tall marsh 
and willows. “Whoa, 
to his white and 





grass 
Fanny !” 
ticked setter. “Whoa there!” 


It was nearing Christmas, 
yet anything but Christmas 
weather. For two weeks we 
had been having low-hanging, 
damp, warm fogs. Every day 


~~ 





and Peggy, his setter, came 
through with his dead _ bird 
and we followed down the 
draw. Dick and Fanny rum 


maged through the cover in the 


shallow ravine as we walked 
along. Peggy, as is her cus 


tom, ranged far ahead. 

In a gully filled with tall 
brown grass Dick pointed the 
first straggler. Fanny eased i 
beside him, found the quail 
scuttling away, and followed, 








of the first eight or ten of the 
fourteen I had fully expected 
to awaken next morning to 
find a bitter blizzard blowing and snow and sleet flying. 
Such weather was too nice to be true—entirely too delight- 
ful to last. Yet, it was true, and contrary to all my many 
years of prairie experience with winter weather, those 
warm, damp fogs stayed on day after day until Sunday, 
and our quail trip to Missouri arrived like a balmy, spring 
day. 

“Not enough sun yet for a picture,” I regretted to Her- 
man, on my side of the cover, after a glance at the streaky 
fog. “Well!” to Oscar and Doc, over with the dogs, “let’s 
see ’em!” 

Dogs and opposite hunters were out of our sight, so Her- 
man and I had only the cracking of broken brush to guide 
us. This provided ample guidance, however, for all but one 
of the nice covey came through to us when they flushed— 
that one fell as Doc fired. 

My startled senses settled upon a member of the flock 
which, at sight of me as it emerged from the thicket, swung 
upward and back. The quail surprised me and I was 
obliged to follow it some distance before I felt sure of my 
aim—and I wasn’t as confident when I pulled the trigger 
as I like to be. I aimed better than I knew, however, and 
my target never knew what hit it. It fell, loosely flattened, 
upon a swath of mashed-down grass. 

I turned around to see the covey speeding down the 
draw, already out of range. A moment later they were 


dropping into a hedge that bisected our draw, % mile 
farther down, one or two alighting in some briars along 
the way. 

Dick, Herman’s pointer, was looking for one of Her- 
man’s double kill and Fanny was fetching the other. 


Doc 


A nice bunch of quail 


almost flat in the dense vege 
tation. 

Dick, his point stolen, looked up at me for advice. 
gave it. 

“Steady, Dick! 

“All right, boys,” I 
Ready !” 

I plunged into the gully and routed the bird. 

“Bang!” “Bang!” “Bang!” 

So nearly together were the shots that I never knew t 
whom credit for the kill belonged, and bobwhite No. 5 was 
down, twenty minutes after we had begun hunting. It began 
to look like a prosperous day. 


Fan’s about to locate it.” 


said. “Fan’s found Dick’s 


single 


IFTY yards off to the west, between the draw and the 
bisecting hedge, I came upon Peggy petrified on point 
halfway into a round patch of briars as high as my head 

I called in the gang. 

“IT had a cripple go down about here,” Oscar, approach 
ing with gun ready, filed claim. 

“T don’t-know how you will ever get it out of that jungle,” 
I said, peering into the stickers. “Il wouldn’t ask a dog t 
go into such a place.” 

“Well, J would!” declared Oscar. 
there.” 

Fanny slipped up alongside Peg and stiffened. 

“Bring ’em out, Fan!” ordered Oscar. 

Reluctantly, yet obediently, Fan broke her point, sank 
upon her belly and crawled out of sight. At the procedure, 
Peg turned scandalized eyes toward me, but held her posi- 
tion, half pointing, half listening to Fan’s moves among 
the briars. 

There was but one quail in that briar patch. 


“Here, Fan, get in 


It dove 
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ut on my side and swept, with Wei 
few symptoms of serious wounds, iin 
near the ground, toward the 
hedge—a_ delightfully-easy shot 
for my scatter barrel. 

“Won't it tempt your dog to 
break points when you aren’t near 
her, by making her flush birds 
that way?” I asked Oscar, as we 
hunted the hedge. 

“Never has,” Oscar assured 
me. “She won’t get them up un- 





















T less I tell her to.” 
ERMAN and I, with Dick to 
help, were tramping out some 
knee-high red grass, thinly inter- 
spersed with blackberries, among 
scattered, stunted persimmon 
trees on a slight ridge, when Peg 
and Fanny went on location for 
Doc and Oscar in a fence corner 
100 yards west of us. Fanny dis- Looking for them 
played no desire to route her find. along a hedge 
Both dogs froze up solid and held 
their position until the hunters hac kicked out the 
birds. 
Five of the flock came toward Herman and 
me. Acutely conscious of past inability to lead 
in on-coming quail sufficiently, I drew far, too 
far it seemed to me, in front of the first of 
he five. The result was all I had hoped for. I 
whirled, as my target folded its wings, and 
snatched a hurriedly-hazardous try at another 
bird just as it entered the timber. It, too, fell. 
ime We never found 
ird the first bird. I ootie ae 
the was amazed and the side of 
m im not able to this a 
the day to figure out a 
ked where it disap- IN OUR NEXT ISSUE pen. Nothing supernatural occurred, but 
us- peared. With three we were more nearly ready than the others 
good dogs search- , - = when a second single scuttled out from be- 
tall ing the open where Hunting Georgia lurkeys neath Doc’s feet. We had not as yet low- 
the it appeared to have By MORRIS ACKERMAN ered our guns. That single was pickings in 
in fallen, the loss of Pe ee, ee ee ee ee eo spite of the thick snowflakes that struck us 
ail that quail will al- to be fairly tough in the face, and I have an idea that either 
ed, ways be a mystery Oscar or I could have saved a shell, for we 
ge to me. Now that ' both hit it. 
is all past, I The Granddaddy of Raccoon Run Angling across to a thin line of wild 
conclude that I shot By REGINALD CARTER FENTON cherry trees into a barbed-wire fence we 
the approaching 4 aie 4 , about faced and walked toward the hedge, 
bobwhite nearer to oe eae ee which bisected the birdy draw farther south. 
zle. me than I realized 
and that it skated, ; PEGGY in the rapidly-thickening storm, 
is it struck the After Virginia Cottontails leaped the barbed wire and hung up, her 
ground, and lodged By SARGENT OJEN left hind foot entangling beneath the second 
to in the tall grass , wire and supporting her weight with the 
vas behind me instead A Gaghee pore of 4 10008 Bunt eround, ever and in & top wire as a fulcrum. The instant Peggy’s 
rail of out in the open front feet struck the ground beyond the 
where our atten- p ; ; fence a quail thundered away. I was so 
tion was centered. Where Are the Big Bucks? absorbed in rescuing Peggy that I did not 
the | turned, it must By WM. M. NEWSOM shoot at this bird. My concern was needless, 
int be remembered, the . however, since Doc killed it neatly, and be- 
ad nstant that I noted A very Pat ott, on ee Same, and big ones, fore I could reach Peggy, she followed the 
my target falling, exact procedure I had in mind—jumping 
ch in order to shoot back across the fence and pulling her leg 
again, so I can free, unhurt. 
e,” only surmise where In the corner next the road Dick located 
ti ultimately landed. Anyway, I had downed an on-coming something in the short, brown grass. In skirmish formation 
quail, something I had been trying to do for a long time. we approached Dick’s find, while Peg and Fanny looked on 
in Well in the timber a single flashed out of a clutter of eagerly from a distance. The bobwhite that left presently 
vines about an old stump.and I had a glimpse of it as it took was a ticklish target through the flying snow, but everybody 
: bee line eastward, well north of me, 6 feet off the ground. shot and somebody successfully connected with it and it 
Oscar opened fire behind it and it tumbled, revolving like a  thudded heavily into the deeply-ditched road. 
nk pinwheel, into the underbrush. Doc and I sent Peggy across to the fertile fence corner 
re, As we followed the dogs out into a cornfield across the that had already netted us a covey, while Herman and 
Si- road a few flakes of snow began to fall. A third of the way Oscar swung into the timber where the expensive cornfield 
ng down the field a single quail flushed wild and started back single apparently had gone. The snow became thicker and 
towaml the timber. Oscar and I took hopeless tries at it, thicker and Doc began to complain of a cold in his chest 
ve is hunters sometimes will do, hoping for a miracle to hap- and we both began to wonder.... (Continued on page 49) 
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sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 

J. B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist. 
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DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
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Our Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement. 








How to Attract Ringneck Pheasants 


HE ringneck pheasant is a wonderful 

bird for stocking the fields of our 

northern states. It may be artifi- 
cially propagated in almost any numbers. 
No handsomer bird can be found than a 
male ringneck pheasant. His plumage con- 
tains every hue of the rainbow. Mother 
pheasant’s plumage is a soft mixture of 
browns and blacks that blends with the 
grasses and shadows and protects her from 
the sharp eyes of her enemies when she is 
on the nest. Although of the size of a 
barnyard chicken, their long 18 to 24- 
inch tails make the ringneck pheasant seem 
larger. 

Thousands of these beautiful birds are 
being liberated, but often the birds do not 
“stay put,” but stray to other localities. 
Banded pheasants are sometimes found 15 
or 20 miles from where they are liberated. 
How then shall we keep them where we 
want them? 

My first experience with ringneck pheas- 
ants was back in 1918 while I was mak- 
ing investigations for the Department of 
Game and Fish of South Dakota, in the 
vicinity of Redfield. Some 7,000 birds lib- 
erated in South Dakota have since so in- 
creased that O. H. Johnson, the state game 
warden, reports a kill of approximately 
2,000,000 birds annually in that state. 
Since then I have seen them rather abun- 
dantly in parts of New York State. Dur- 
ing the past six years I have been actively 
engaged in the production and liberation 
of the ringneck pheasants for the Oshkosh 
Chapter of Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica. By this fall we will have liberated 
over 1,000 of these wonderful birds here in 
the Fox River Valley of Central Wiscon- 
sin during the past three years. They are 
taking hold very well and many broods of 
young pheasants with their mothers are 
seen here this year. 

What are the conditions the ringneck 
pheasant prefers? We find here in Wiscon- 
sin and in South Dakota, that they like 
weedy, grassy cover such as is found around 
marshy places and swamps. One particu- 


lar lot liberated by Julius Dreger of Osh- 
kosh, near Medina, Wis., go to a near-by 
cedar swamp to roost every night during 


By Clyde B. Terrell 


the winter. The white cedar or American 
arbor-vitae, the Norway spruce and the 
Scotch pine as well as some of the other 
varieties of evergreens make good winter 
shelter for them. Weedy fields are at- 
tractive to the birds, because they not 
only produce cover, but also because the 
ringnecks feed on many of the weed seeds 
such as foxtail, bindweed, etc. 


HE pheasants seem to thrive even in 
rather heavily-populated areas as is 
shown by the fact that we have now found 





Versicolor pheasant, mounted in the U. 
S. National Museum. Photo by Hubert 
Hutton 


them abundant on the outskirts of Chi- 
cago, where over-zealous real-estate pro- 
moters have laid out streets and lots far 
beyond the present needs. The unused lots 
have grown up with weeds and they har- 
bor many pheasants. 

Another of our Oshkosh cooperators, 
E. J. Derber, has liberated many pheasants 
on an area some 40 miles west of this 
city, in a sandy country where there are 
many abandoned farms through which 
run trout brooks, bordered by shrubs and 
evergreen growth. This produces cover 
for the birds all winter. 

We also find the birds more abundant 
where the fence rows are left growing up 
with vines, shrubs and bushes, many of 
which, like the wild rose and the wolf- 
berry, furnish food for the birds during 
the winter. We find a good many pheas- 


ants in the abandoned sections of gravel 
and sand pits on my farm near Oshkosh, 
where they are sheltered from the wind 
and find grit during the winter time. Ring- 
necks like the food and shelter found in 
weedy cornfields. When the corn is cut, 
pheasants often move to other places. 

In general, the ringneck pheasant likes 
for its habitat some areas of tall grass 
such as are found around marshes and 
swamps; evergreen trees are acceptable as 


are brushy fence growths, weedy fields 
weedy cornfields and unused fields and 
gravel pits. Water, grit and scattered 


cover are important, but most important of 
all is an abundance of food. 


Eat Insects in Summer 


In the summer time the food problems 
of the pheasants are easily solved. Their 
food habits are much like those of the 
tame turkey. When insects are available, 
ringneck pheasants make up the majority 
of their diet on grasshoppers, potato bugs, 
cutworms, army worms, caterpillars, seed 
corn beetles, and other insects. 

During the summer, especially during 
hot, dry weather, when no water is avail- 
able, you may get occasional reports of 
the pheasants pecking tomatoes or melons. 
It is my opinion that they do this largely 
to secure water. A few days ago a local 
man telephoned to me that the pheasants 
were eating his tomatoes. I told him to 
bring the tomatoes in to me. On inquiring 
the market price on tomatoes, I paid him 
30 cents for his pecked tomatoes and gave 
him four pans to be filled with water and 
scattered about his tomato patch. He went 
away feeling friendly and I have not heard 
any further. complaint. 


AM KISOW of Lake Mills, Wis., tells 

me that he raised young pheasants in 
his garden and they had no trouble but 
kept the garden remarkably free of insect 
pests. Many ringneck pheasants have been 
liberated on the property of N. A. Ras- 
mussen, a large fruit grower and market 
gardener operating near Oshkosh. Part 
of his land is a refuge where we carry on 
winter feeding of pheasants, quail *and 
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The heathen Chinee is a wise old bird 


prairie chicken. The birds may peck an 


occasional tomato, but Mr. Rasmussen says’ 


that in his opinion, the destruction of in- 
jurious insects by the pheasants, offsets 
three times the damage they do. 

A good many pheasants are killed in 
this vicinity by automobiles when the birds 
go to the graveled highway to pick up 
grit. This may be avoided somewhat per- 
haps by scattering piles of gravel or grit 
in places accessible to the birds. 


Provide Seeds and Berries For Winter 
Food 

After the insects have disappeared after 
the frosts, and winter comes on, ringnecks 
turn to weed seeds, some cultivated grains 
and wild berries as a source of food. Dur- 
ing the fall hunting season in South Da- 
kota, the pheasant is found in weedy corn- 
fields and along brushy fence _ rows, 
marshes or swamps. 

The South Dakota State Game Warden, 
O. H. Johnson, has had a careful investi- 
gation made of the food habits of the 
ringneck pheasants. In an examination of 
285 pheasants, they found: corn in 126, 





- ae -. 
A nice brace of pheasants 
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wheat in 106, oats in 86, barley in 113, 
green foxtail seed in 139, yellow foxtail 
in 138, wild buckwheat in 107, wild sun- 
flower in 38, giant ragweed in 15, little 
ragweed in 45, Russian thistle in 16, wild 
oats in 21, smartweed in 28, bindweed in 
42, and wild rose in 116. The berries of 
the western snowberry or  wolfberry 
(Symphoricarpos occidentalis) are also 
used in large quantities by the South Da- 
kota pheasants. 


We Point With Pride 


EADERS of Ovrtpoor Lire will share 
with us a sort of proprietary pleasure 
in the exploits of our old friend, Jules P. 
Cuenin of San Francisco, because of Mr. 
Cuenin’s long and close association with 
this magazine as a member of our Conser- 
vation Advisory Board and as a frequent 
contributor. In a note at the end of his 
article on skeet, in the October issue, we 
called attention to his skill as a trap shot 
and to his record of 177 straight. 
Under the title, “A Master Angler,” an 
article by H. L. Betten in our July num- 





Jules P. Cuenin 


ber, certain claims were made for Cuenin’s 
skill which, we understand, were considered 
by some as over enthusiastic, notably the 
statement that he was off his game in the 
¥%-ounce plug event at the 1930 national 
tournament at Buffalo although he proved 
his superiority with the salmon rod and in 
the distance fly and dry fly events. In fact, 
Betten made the rash statement that 
Cuenin was capable of throwing a plug 324 
feet and averaging 314 feet under tourna- 
ment rules. 

At the recent 1931 national tournament 
at Chicago, Cuenin’s first cast in the 
¥g-ounce plug event was 340 feet, 32 feet 
farther than the previous record in the na- 
tional, and his 5-cast average was 321 feet, 
leaving the old record 42 feet behind. He 
won the distance bait, distance fly and all- 
around championships, the latter by a 
score of 19 points, to 35 for the sec- 
ond man and 51 for third place. His 
team mate, Guerin, also from Frisco, 
won the dry fly, unknown distance, and 
the accuracy prizes and placed second 
in the all-around. 

That splendid caster, Otto Peters, 
former N. A. S. A. C. champion, makes 
the statement that Cuenin is the greatest 
champion of them all and, evaluating his 
activities and achievements in conserva- 
tion together with those of rod and gun, 
we subscribe to the sentiments of Otto 
Peters. 
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Plans for More Ducks 


At THE annual meeting of the Inter- 
i national Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners at Hot 
Springs, Ark., late in September, Mr. 
Hoyes Lloyd, in charge of wild-life admin- 
istration for the Canadian government, pre- 
sented an excellent though depressing paper 
with maps showing beyond any question 
of doubt that most of the best ducks, ex- 
‘ept the greater scaup (bluebill) and the 
black duck (black mallard), would wing 
their way southward in much reduced num- 
bers this year. He said there were no 
mythical breeding grounds on which myri- 
ads of these birds would be produced. 

Mr. Paul G. Redington, Chief of the 
U. S. Biological Survey, impressed his 
hearers with the fact that “the protracted 
drought is but one of the factors that have 
operated toward diminution in the stocks 
of our waterfowl. Two other factors have 
played their part in both dry and wet years, 
and these have had a cumulative effect on 
wild-fowl abundance.” 

“The principal reasons for the general 
decrease in the numbers of wild fowl,” he 
said, “are first, great numbers are killed 
by the gunners during the open seasons; 
and second, extensive areas of marsh and 
water are progressively destroyed by ac- 
tivities incident to human occupation of the 
land. Those not fully destroyed are ren- 
dered unattractive to the birds through 
partial or complete drainage, water diver- 
sion, or stream and lake pollution. It re- 
quired the drought to focus our attention 
upon the present critical plight of wild fowl 
and to convince us of the need for imme- 
diate and drastic action in their behalf.” 

Mr. Redington reported that since the 
Norbeck-Andresen law became effective 
on July 1, 1929, 115 proposed refuge sites, 
embracing more than 3,000,000 acres, have 
been investigated by the Biological Survey, 
and that during the past two years con- 
tracts for the acquisition of more than 
111,000 acres have been entered into for 
lands in California, Colorado, Florida, 
Nebraska, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. He also reported that 65,000 acres 
of public lands have been set aside by 
executive order in California, Montana, 
Nevada and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Burnie Maurek, Game Commis- 
sioner of North Dakota, called attention 
to the deplorable conditions in his and 
neighboring states and provinces this year, 
stating that comparatively few young birds 
were reared in areas which ordinarily pro- 
duce many thousands. He cited the pro- 
gressive drainage of breeding marshes as 
one of the principal factors in the decrease 
of the waterfowl, and that the drought 
brought home the true situation to the 
people of that region. He urged reflooding 
breeding marshes to prevent a recurrence 
of this waterfowl crisis. 

Mr. Ben Mobley, Game Warden of 
Oklahoma, presented a plan for state 
waterfowl refuges along the rivers on the 
Plains States, which met with general ap- 
proval. 

Seth Gordon, President of the American 
Game Association, called attention to the 
fact that Congress is not likely to appro- 
priate more money than already author- 
ized, that the present program is entirely 
inadequate, and even that it might be diffi- 
cult to obtain the full amount pledged. He 
stated that the past attitude of Congress 
in the matter of sales taxes holds little or 
no hope for funds from a tax on ammuni- 
tion, even though that might be an equit- 
able method of collecting the necessary 
sinews of war. He further stated that con- 
tributions to supplement federal and state 
appropriations could not be depended upon. 

In behalf of the American Game Asso- 
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ciation, the following program was then 
offered : 

(a) Bond Issue: Provide a special fund of 
$25,000,000 through the issuance of bonds at the 
rate of $5,000,000 annually for five years to 
purchase, lease and maintain a migratory bird 
breeding and feeding grounds. 

(b) Federal License: Retire the bonds from 
funds collected through a $1 FEDERAL LI. 
CENSE to hunt migratory game birds, and to 
continue the work thereafter. Licenses to be 
available at post offices. Exempt landowners 
on lands whereon they reside wherever state 
laws make such exemptions. The income from 
such a license is estimated at $2,500,000 to 
$3,009,000 annually. 

(c) Contributions: Make provision for the 
acceptance of contributions to this conservation 
fund from organized groups, public-spirited in- 
dividuals, and others. 

(d) Divison of Funds: 
per cent of the income to purchase, lease and 
administer breeding grounds and refuges, the 
balance to administer the migratory-bird regu- 
lations. 

(e) Cooperation with Canada: Provide that 
any part of this fund may be expended in the 
establishment of migratory-bird breeding grounds 
in cooperation with Canada. 

(f) Cooperation with States: Provide for 
state and federal cooperation on a fifty-fifty basis 
of participation in cost, such jointly-purchased 
breeding and refuge areas to be turned over 
to the states for administration, thereby getting 
the states actively busy on the program and as- 
suring the setting aside of many areas which the 
government could not administer. 

In addition to the foregoing, the asso- 
ciation suggested that more states should 
expand their refuge systems in the interest 
of migratory birds; that local associations, 
clubs and individuals should set aside 
breeding grounds and refuges; that con- 
trol measures should be initiated on the 
principal breeding grounds to reduce the 
appalling losses for which predators are 
responsible; that clubs should be encour- 
aged to raise wild ducks for shooting and 
stocking purposes; that any surveys needed 
should be initiated at once; and that a 
treaty should be consummated with Mexico 
without delay—American Game Ass'n. 


Use not less than 70 


Dead Ducks Lay No Eggs 


ONSERVATION officials of the 

United States and Canada are greatly 
disturbed over the prospective shortage of 
ducks. A number urge that the shooting 
of ducks over baited areas and the use of 
live decoys be prohibited. 

One defense the pro-baiters have to offer 
is that the ducks would starve in certain 
areas if baiting was prohibited. They like 
to call it feeding the ducks rather than 
baiting them. We have never heard of 
any instance where a healthy duck starved 
to death. No doubt the feeding areas in 
certain sections of the United States have 
been reduced by drainage, pollution and 
other more or less inexcusable causes. But 
we do not believe that the feeding areas 
in any state have been reduced in the same 
ratio that the supply of ducks of the North 
American Continent has been reduced. In 
other words, there should be more feed- 
ing area per duck than formerly. To those 
who happen to live in or near to those 
areas where the natural feeding grounds 
have been destroyed, we would say, stop 
the pollution and drainage and restore the 
feeding grounds or go elsewhere for your 
duck shooting. 

A new defense of baiting has recently 
been offered. It is as absurd as the feed- 
ing subterfuge. It is claimed that if bait- 
ing is stopped it will cause a still greater 
surplus of grain. We do not believe that 
the amount of grain used for the purpose 
of baiting is sufficiently large to have any 
appreciable effect on the grain surplus. It 
is a matter of small consequence to the 
farmers but very important from the ducks’ 
standpoint. 

The depreciation of land values is an- 
other defense of baiting offered. It is 
claimed that if baiting is prohibited then 
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the value of duck-club property will be de- 
stroyed. Those who are financially able 
to own property of this class are able to 
stand the loss. 

There are, no doubt, several underlying 
causes for the present duck shortage, and 
to increase the duck supply those causes 
must be removed or alleviated. Breeding 
grounds and refuges will help, but what 
good are breeding grounds if there are 
no ducks to breed on them? What is need- 
ed is more duck eggs, as well as some 
place for the ducks to lay the eggs. Dead 
ducks lay no eggs. Reduce the annual kill 
and have more egg-laying ducks. 

The kill can be reduced by shorter sea- 
son, lowered bag limits, more refuges, less 
destructive firearms and by discontinuing 
the shooting over baited areas and live 
decoys. 

We believe that to stop baiting will be 
the most effective. It will stop the mer- 
ciless slaughter by swivel-chair, duck-club 
shooters. It will stop the slaughter at 
commercially-operated shambles. It will 
put those who can afford to pay for shoot- 
ing over baited waters on an equal foot- 
ing with the millions who cannot. It will 
save ducks. 

Note: In Florida the shooting of all 
game on baited areas is prohibited by state 
law.—lI‘la. Game and Fish Dept. Bulletin. 


Illinois Pays Price 


VERY now and then a “worst ex- 

ample” crops up. This year the state 
of Illinois draws the prize for having 
pulled the worst legislative bungle in the 
history of game conservation. 

While every state should give its native 
game first consideration, when advancing 
civilization forces out a prize native game 
bird like the prairie chicken, the introduc- 
tion of such hardy foreigners as the ring- 
neck pheasant and the European gray part- 
ridge are most commendable. 

Illinois did just that, and for some years 
a short annual season has been permitted 
on ringneck pheasant cocks. There has 
never been a legal open season on pheas- 
ant hens or on European partridges—until 
this year. Then a legislative fiasco auto- 
matically threw the season wide open 
without bag limits or anything else to curb 
the slaughter. 

It all happened during a final legislative 
jam when too much dependence was placed 
upon promises which did not materialize. 
The sportsmen of Illinois, like in a number 
of other states, were not well enough or- 
ganized and on the job at the Capitol to 
avert the catastrophe. 

It was hoped the lawless element in the 
state would not become conversant with 
what had happened, but an irate country 
newspaperman, who wanted out-of-season 
killers apprehended, when he thought they 
were violating the law by hunting after 
September 16, learned the truth; and then 
the bubble of secrecy exploded. 

Immediately bloodthirsty gun toters from 
Chicago and vicinity began scouring the 
countryside for miles around, bringing 
back auto loads of hen pheasants and part- 
ridges. Twenty-five to sixty birds per 
auto was not unusual. Slaughtering the 
innocents paid better than other un-Ameri- 
can practices which they had pursued, and 
a newly-energized police force was not 
constantly on their heels. 

Various organizations urged landowners 
to post their property against all hunting. 
North Shore society matrons joined in 
making a rush upon the sheriff’s office for 
commissions as deputies in order to help 
protect their estates against this legalized 
poaching—but the slaughtering went right 
on. Thousands of dollars worth of game 
stock wasted. The morale of the shooters, 





none too good in that district at its best, 
ruined. 

This regrettable situation should be a 
lesson to the sportsmen of Illinois, and it 
ought to be a warning to every other state. 
Regulatory power in the hands of trust- 
worthy officials is far safer than taking 
chances on political legislative jams.— 
American Game Ass'n. 


Wake Up, Texas 


HE Game Breeder has received nu- 

merous complaints from breeders in 
the state of Texas concerning the attitude 
of the Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Com- 
mission toward those engaged in producing 
pheasants. It is true that the Texas law 
forbids the sale of wild birds, dead or 
alive. Technically, the commission is jus- 
tified in refusing to permit the sale of 
pheasants. 

Of far greater importance, however, 
than the arbitrary wording of the law is 


.the intent of those by whom it was writ- 


ten. Did the framers of this law intend 
to handicap industry by forbidding the 


-sale of a bird that the Texas Commission 


has repeatedly stated is unsuitable for nat- 
uralization in Texas, but which game 
breeders have successfully propagated in 
confinement in that state? 

We think not! 

Is the Texas Fish, Game and Oyster 
Commission justified in its attitude of re- 
fusal to permit breeders in Texas to fill 
orders from outside the state for birds 
which are useless for liberation in Texas 
coverts ? 

We think not! 

At the present time the farmer needs 
all the encouragement he can get. The 
rearing of game birds is a farm activity 
that is becoming widely recognized as a 
partial solution of a perplexing and dis- 
tressing farm situation. The Texas laws 
should be amended to encourage—and not 
to forbid—a branch industry that could 
bring many thousands of dollars into the 
pockets of its citizens. In the meantime, 
the present law should be judiciously con- 
strued and sanely enforced. 

Wake up, Texas!—The Game Breeder. 


New Executives 


WO states which have had conserva- 

tion departments in operation for many 
years recently selected new executive offi- 
cers. 

In Minnesota the new conservation com- 
mission has begun to function and is get- 
ting the work organized. It selected 
William T. Cox as conservation director. 
Mr. Cox, a forester by training, with a 
natural bent for game and fish conserva- 
tion, had charge of Minnesota’s forest pro- 
gram for a number of years. Later he 
organized and superintended the Upper 
Mississippi Wild Life Refuge, then went 
to Brazil to organize the forest service of 
that country. Now he is back again in the 
service of the state he loves best. 

In Pennsylvania, where the game com- 
mission was organized thirty-six years ago, 
during the last sixteen of which unusual 
progress has been recorded, Charles G. 
Stone of Greenville, Mercer County, was 
selected to succeed John J. Slautterback as 
the executive officer of the department. 

Mr. Stone is the fifth man to hold this 
important position, the first two of whom 
served thirty-one years. He is an all- 
around outdoor man, has hunted and fished 
extensively, and has been very active among 
the organized sportsmen of the state. 

Governor Pinchot appointed Dr. William 
H. Moore of Philadelphia, who has for 
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years been one of the outstanding con- 
servation leaders of the Keystone State, 
to succeed Franklin G. McIntosh of Frank- 
lin on the Game Commission. Al! the 
other members were reappointed. When 
the governor called them together he 
charged the commissioners to bend every 
energy to keep Pennsylvania in the lead 
as a game state; to promote friendly re- 
lations between the farmers and the sports- 
men, thereby reducing the acreage closed 
to shooting, and to keep themselves as com- 
missioners and all of their subordinates 
entirely out of politics. 

Messrs. Cox and Stone are both well 
fitted by training and experience to push 
the work along in a commendable manner, 
and are expected to give a splendid ac- 
count of their stewardship. — American 
Game Assn. 


Bucks and Does in 
Pennsylvania 


HE Board of Game Commissioners at 

their regular meeting recently passed a 
resolution declaring an open season on 
both sexes of deer in the entire state of 
Pennsylvania from Dec. 1 to Dec. 15, 1931, 
inclusive, Sundays excepted. 

The bag limit shall be one deer per man; 
in other words a hunter may kill either a 
buck or a doe. No more than six deer of 
the combined sexes shall be taken in one 
camp. The resolution further provides 
that antlerless deer so taken shall weigh at 
least 40 pounds with entrails removed. 
Bucks must have two or more points to 
one antler. 

A hunter’s license issued in one county 
will be valid in all counties for both sexes 
of deer without a special charge. Special 
licenses and fees were eliminated by the 
1931 Legislature, which conferred power on 
the game commission to declare an open 
season on both sexes at the same time. 
—Penna. Board of Game Commissioners. 


Licensed Hunting Preserves 
|» gpa igi sen adopted by the Wis- 


consin Conservation Commission will 
make effective the new licensed hunting- 
preserve law which enables the farmers 
and other landowners to secure a financial 
return for expressing an interest in game 
propagation work. It is the first time in 
the history of Wisconsin hunting that 
farmers will be able to charge a fee for 
hunting over their land, providing they 
stock the land with a certain amount of game. 

The new law, Section 29.573, provides 
that any farmer, group of farmers, or other 
landowners may designate their lands as 
hunting preserves under license issued by 
the conservation commission. For areas 
of 320 acres or less, the license fee is $5 
a year, and it is $10 a year when the area 
exceeds 320 acres. 

After a license has been issued, the area 
is stocked with pheasants purchased from 
commercial breeders or raised by the land- 
owners themselves. No state-propagated 
birds can be released on such areas. No 
less that fifty birds will constitute a stock- 
ing and usually the number will greatly 
exceed fifty. 

After stocking, a representative of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission esti- 
mates the number of birds on the area 
and the total kill in one year cannot exceed 
75 per cent of the total number of birds 
stocked. This will mean that every local- 
ity in which a licensed hunting preserve 
is located will benefit materially from the 
stocking done on the preserve. 

All preserves must be clearly bounded 
and marked by one strand of wire. They 
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must be posted at prescribed intervals with 
signs bearing the legend “Shooting Pre- 
serve—Trespassing Forbidden by Law.” 
Licenses may not be granted for areas 
in which there is a large amount of na- 
tive game, and the birds stocked on a 
hunting preserve cannot be taken in any 
way other than shooting. Also, it is un- 
lawful to shoot pheasants on the preserve 
until after the lands have been inspected 
and the number of birds estimated by the 
conservation commission. After such in- 
spection the commission grants a special 
hunting season which ends ten days after 
the inspection of the area. No one, resi- 
dent or non-resident, may hunt on licensed 





Eighteenth Game Conference 
DECEMBER 1 AND 2, 1931 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 

The Conference is held under the 
auspices of the American Game Asso- 
ciation. It is the one international 
gathering where conservation officials, 
leaders of sportsmen’s organizations, 
scientific workers, nature lovers, and 
publishers from all parts of the United 
States and Canada meet on common 
ground to discuss wild-life conserva- 
tion and production. 

Various related meetings will be held 
on November 30 as well as during the 
Conference. 

The big annual banquet on Wednes- 
day night, December 2. 

An unusual program throughout. 
This is your conference. Plan now to 
be there. 











hunting preserves without suitable licenses, 
and all birds killed on the preserves must 
be tagged with special tags before being 
removed. Such birds can not be sold or 
purchased. 

The conservation commission believes 
that this new law is a step in the right 
direction. In addition to providing a new 
source of revenue for farmers and land- 
owners, the law should also tend to im- 
prove the farmer-sportsman relationships 
throughout the state, and to provide good 





The above photo was taken by Mr. R. H. LeSesne who tells us that he is its legal owner 
and that we may have the privilege of printing it if we will give him a “‘credit line 
That credit is hereby given, with special discredit to Wm. 


“Photo by R. H. LeSesne.”’ 
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pheasant shooting for the man of limited 
and medium means, as well as for the 
wealthy sportsman. When they start re- 
alizing an income from game, farmers and 
sportsmen alike will have an added incen- 
tive in assisting natural and providing arti- 
ficial game propagation—W is. Conserva- 
tion Commission. 


Most Destructive Predator 


AWKS, owls, crows, stray house cats, 

skunks, and other forms of wild life 
have been classed as predators and their 
reduction or extermination urged. There 
is another type of predator whose activi- 
ties have destroyed more game and fish 
than any of those creatures who, for the 
sake of their existence prey upon our game 
and other useful forms of wild life. This 
predator does not destroy to fill his re- 
quirement for food or other necessity of 
existence—his depredations are for purely 
selfish and unnatural motives. 

This predator of whom we speak is the 
410 gauge politician, who, by virtue of his 
official position, barters or Sells our wild 
life for votes or political influence or fails 
in the discharge of his duty for fear of los- 
ing his position or influence by so doing. 

His range is throughout the entire 
United States. He will be found among 
public officials of county, state and nation 
—hehind the bars of justice, among law 
enforcement officers, and in the legisla- 
tive halls of state and nation. 

He feeds upon votes and political pat- 
ronage. The only hope of controlling him 
is to cut off his food supply by electing 
those in his place who have sufficient 
knowledge of the necessity for the con- 
servation of wild life and other natural 
resources and who have the courage to 
fulfill their duty—Fla. Game and Fish 
Dept. Bulletin. 
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Finney and Ralph Williams, of Daytona Beach, Fla., so proudly photographed with their 

ninety-seven dead fish caught in the Halifax River. They must have caught these fish 

from the truck as the boat could hardly hold them. All together, boys—three loud 
razzberries for the Heroes 














P TO a years ago, the 


few 


average 


California angler, when he thought 
of fishing usually thought of trout, 
but each year an ever increasing number 


are taking up black-bass fishing, and hav- 
ing started with trout and fly rods, many 
of these anglers go right on using the 
long pliant rod for bass. Others who may 
have begun with the plug rod turn to the 
fly rod after they get the extra thrill that 
is derived from the use of the longer cast- 
ing implement, and I am sure that plug 
fishermen anywhere will go in for fly rod 
fishing if they will try the longer rod. 


While I use the plug-casting outfit oc- 
casionally, I get far more sport out of the 
other. My plug rod is much longer than 


the average. It is 7 feet 4 inches in length 
and weighs slightly under 5 ounces, but 
even with this rig the sport cannot be com- 
pared with that to be had with a fly rod. 
\ 1l-pound bass on a fly rod will resist 
longer and fight better than a 2-pound 
fish on one of the short, stiff, plug rods. 

There are times, probably, when the plug 
rod will get more fish than may be taken 
on the fly outfit, and it is likely that under 
certain conditions, such as in places where 
rather long casts are required and where 
one must fish from a shore where trees and 
brush interfere with long casts, the short 
rod would beat the other if the num- 
ber of fish taken is the yardstick by which 
the degree of sport is measured, but under 
ordinary conditions the fly rod will take 
plenty of bass, and each one hooked in this 
manner will be afforded an opportunity 
to at least attempt to prove that the late 
Dr. Henshall’s “inch for inch and pound 
for pound” statement was based on fact. 
Under the right conditions, when the fish 
are feeding at the surface, the fly rod 
equipped with a floating bug and properly 
handled will get just as many rises from 
bass as will the plug outfit under the best 
conditions for plug 
fishing. 

As an_ instance 

how black bass 
will take floating, 
fly rod lures when 
all conditions are 
right, I may point 
to a Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday 
morning of last 
June. I had made 
a half dozen differ- 
ent kinds of bugs 
and was anxious to 
try them, so my 
wife and I drove 
to a small lake 
where bass are 
plentiful, and on 
the homemade 
floaters we hooked 
and released fully 
forty fish, keeping 
only the one which 
I am holding up in 
the picture. 
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Buggin’ for Bass 
By J. P. Cuenin 





Using the floating bug on smooth water 


HILE I refer principally to floating 


lures because I favor that type for 
the reason that there is more _pleas- 
ure when I can see every strike, under- 


water flies or bugs may be used when the 
fish are not to be found at the surface. The 
fly rod bass angler must not stick to any 
one type of lure any more than the plugger 
would use only one style of plug. There 
are times, as we all know, when a strictly 
surface plug will not get a touch from fish. 
When the bass are not feeding near the 
surface, when they are not in the shallows, 
or perhaps when, because of warm surface 





When the water is kicked up into a chop by wind, the underwater lure is ae better 


than the surface bug 








water the fish are deep, it is useless to try 
plugs that remain on the surface and the 
same rule applies to floating, fly rod lures 
If the fish are not feeding at the surface 
or jumping, and if repeated casting with 
floaters in likely spots brings no strikes, 
then the fly rod user must cast under 
water attractions just as the plug fisher- 
man attaches a sinking plug when he can- 
not get results at the surface. 

When the fish are deep or for some un- 
known reason they will not take floating 
bugs, and if under such conditions they 
also refuse sunken flies made in accordance 
with the standard patterns, then a small 
spinner with fly attached, or one of the 
small metal wobblers should be used. | 
make some of my underwater bugs with 
very thick, silver-tinsel bodies and these are 
sometimes very effective, perhaps because 
they look something like minnows. One of 
the best bugs I have made for underwater 
use is that marked No. 1 in the photograph 
This has a thick, silver-tinsel body, gray 
hackles, gray hackle streamer wing, and a 
strip of very thin rubber for a tail. The 
piece of rubber on the particular bug shown 
is black on one side and white on the other, 
and it was cut from a very thin rubber 
apron. The bug marked No. 2 has the 
thick silver body, a yellow tail and a 
streamer wing made of green peacock 
feather. 

Many of those who might be interested 
in fly rod fishing for black bass have 
hesitated to try this game because they 
have had the erroneous idea that the manip- 
ulation of the rod and line was more diffi- 
cult than casting a plug with the short rod 
while as a matter of fact the casting with 
the fly rod is just as easy to learn as the 
other style if the angler will follow a few 
simple directions and practice a short time, 
and if he has the proper equipment. 


The fly rod for bass should be fairly 
powerful, though 
not unnecessarily 
heavy. A _ 9-foot 
rod, weighing 534 
ounces, can be 
made with more 


power than is real 
ly required for the 
casting, or for the 
handling of the 
largest bass one is 
likely to hook. I 
use my 534-ounce, 
tournament-accura- 
cy fly rod for this 
fishing. A 9 to 9%4- 
foot fly rod weigh- 
ing from 53% to 
6% ounces will do 
the work, provided 
it is not tapered 
from a rather thick 
butt to an extreme- 
ly fine tip, like a 
well proportioned 
dry fly rod. Of 
course it is difficult 
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to convey to an angler what he should 
look for in the way of action in a fly rod, 
but if he will get a tournament-model, dis- 
tance fly rod, or a tournament-accuracy, 
wet fly rod, or one of those made for steel- 
head fishing on Pacific Coast streams, he 
will have a good black bass bug-casting 
rod. 

Rods of the aforementioned type will not 
cast bugs or any kind of fly unless the line 
is heavy enough to bring out the spring ac- 
tion that is built into them. They 
need heavy lines, not lighter than a C, 
tapered, fly line and, for the more power- 
ful rods, a B line, and even with these 
lines, which are a size or two larger than 
is usually recommended, much of the long, 
fine, level point should be cut off. There 
is no need of 8 to 12 feet of H size line at 


the front end of a tapered line. With a 
foot or 2 of the fine line left on, even a 
dry fly can be dropped lightly on the 


water, and in buggin’ for bass it is not at 
all necessary to drop the lure without a 
splash, so why should the angler handicap 
himself with a lot of fine line that adds 
practically nothing to the weight of the 
line? A tapered line is not necessary for 
bug casting if a fellow wishes to use a 
level line, and even the level lines in the 
sizes named will not be too heavy for the 
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Two good underwater bass flies 


rods described. As there is no standard 
in the sizes of lines turned out by the 
various manufacturers, I may add that the 
lines I have recommended should run in 
thousandths of an inch from .048 to .055 
in diameter. 

In casting bass bugs, or any kind of fly 
casting for that matter, there are two im- 
portant things to remember. First, to ap- 
ply the impetus to the backcast before the 
rod tip has reached a vertical position ; 
and, second, to wait until the line has prac- 
tically unrolled behind before starting the 
forward cast. A fellow might wave a fly 
rod in the manner of one sweeping cob- 
webs off a ceiling with a broom and get a 
small fly somewhere out in front, but this 
will not work with a large bass bug or 
feather minnow. These lures offer much 
more wind resistance than a No. 10 trout 
fly, so they must be driven with some 
speed on the backcast, and because of the 
greater resistance they offer when travel- 
ing through the air, more time is required 
for them to travel back the required dis- 
tance to straighten out the line. 


T° APPLY the spring energy of the 
rod in a manner to get a high and rap- 
idly moving backcast, 
not be raised to a vertical position before 
the impetus is given, yet that is what most 
beginners do. They simply wave the rod 


over an arc without any particular at- 
tempt being made to use the spring power 
to throw the line backward. The “kick” 
should be started by an upward snap of 
the wrist while the tip is traveling up- 
ward and when the rod is not at a higher 
angle than 45 degrees. 


will | 





the rod tip should | 








from $5.00 to $12.00. 
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PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED FLEW-GE 


FISHING T: 


TACKLE 


Leaders Since J864 





Pluege SUPREME Reel 
Level Winding—Anti-back-lash Quad- 
ruple Multiplying. Satin Finish Nick- 
alum. No, 1573—$25.00. 





Pflueger NORKA Reel 
Level Wind, Free Spool and Anti- 
Back-Lash. Satin Finish Diamalloy, 
Trimmed in Polished Diamolite. 
EXTRA line capacity. No. 1335— 
Price each $12.00. 


Pflueger ATLAPAC Reel 
For Light, Medium or Heavy Sa 


Water Fishing. 
No. 1640—Size 4-0... 
No. 1660—Size 6-0.....Price 85.00 


No. 1690—Size 9-0... ..Price 100.00 


Pflueger 
MEDALIST Reel 
For Trout and Salmon 
Round Pattern— 
Single ion — Sta- 
tionary Click—Satin 
Nickalum,Gun Metal 
Finish—For Right 
or Left Hand Angler. 
Three Sizes. Prices 


Dept. OLR-12 E. A. Pflueger, Pres. 


Let Us Send You Our 
POCKET CATALOG 


It is written to be of practical 
interest and value to 
man and we are glad to send it 
free upon request. Gives inter- 
esting facts on 51 leading game 
fish and the proper tackle to 
. »Price $65.00 use, 





Kind of 
Fishing! 





Excellent Christmas Gifts 


e fisher- 


E. A. Pflueger, President 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Dept. OLR-12, Akron, Ohio 


No. 151. 


Cite. ..; 

















American Game Association, 


Herewith find my 
subscription to AMERICAN GAME 


OUTDOOR LIFE for one year - 


Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; 





Date 


| Membership in American Game Assn. | 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME and 


Name......... 


NI ica crinshsoniieaniesiamlidliad 


SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 


Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Association including 
and Ovutpoor LiFe. 


Combination Price 


$3.00 


If you are already a subscriber to OUTDOOR Lire and wish to renew for one year from 
the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 


$1.00 for foreign postage. 
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For Every 


No matter where or what kind of fishing is in- 
dulged in, Pflueger Tackle makes the sport more 
pleasant, interesting and productive. Fly fishing 
—bait casting—trolling—salt water fishing—surf 
casting—in fact for angling of any variety, there 
is a piece of Pflueger tackle. 


Follow that now well established custom of pre- 
senting your friends with some worth-while 
article of fishing tackle as a Holiday Gift. Pflueger 
Reels or a complete Pflueger outfit make an ex- 
cellent gift. A wide range is provided for your 
selection for either fresh or salt water fishing. See 
Pocket Catalog No. 151 and consult your sport- 
ing goods dealer. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
Akron, Ohio 





Please send mea free copy of your Pocket Catalog 


-- 
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Lers GO ...SHOOTERS 














---WITH A POCKETFUL OF THE 
WON THE GRAND AMERICAN 


Get astern of the dogs on any brisk morn when the air 
makes you /ike to keep going...with Climax in your gun 
and in your pockets. 

Not just because they ARE Climax, of course. But because, 
afield, you need Climax dependability, Climax uniformity... 
because in Climax you get top quality at anything but top price. 

Climax, the shell that won the Grand American Handicap 
at Vandalia, Ohio, this year, is made in special loads for field, 
Skeet and traps. Try U.S. Climax. Know why experienced 
shooters the world over shoot them. Smokeless powder. 
10, 12, 16 and 20 gauges. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 111 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- 


nati, San Francisco, New York; National-Boston Lead Company, Boston; John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., Philadelphia; Merchants Hardware, Limited, Calgary, Alberta, and 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
oa a e 


U. S. DEFIANCE SHOT SHELLS 
Hard on Game and Targets..Easy on the Purse 


Wherever dogs point game in the field or shooters face the 
traps, you'll find U.S. Defiance... well-named because it defies 
the world to equal it at its price. An all-around shell that 
stands up under any test... range, penetration, uniformity, pat- 
tern. Cherry red jacket. Generous brass base. Smokeless pow- 
der. 12, 16 and 20 gauges. Loads for field, trap and Skeet. 


@ 
U.S. CLIMAX WON...Three Out of First Five 
Places in Grand American Handicap...1931 


Not only did the winner of the Grand American Handicap, 
The Rev. Garrison Roebuck of McClure, Ohio, shoot JU. S. 
Climax but the fourth and fifth places in this big event also 
went to shooters of this popular shell, 











SELF-CLEANING 
PRIMER 


{ Non- Corrosive} 


In U.S. Shot Shells 


U. S. Shot Shells are 
primed with Self-Clean- 
ing primers—absolutely 
non-corrosive, sure in 
ignition, fast and pow- 
erful—the same type 
used so successfully 
in U. S. Cartridges. 
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With floating bass bugs I make my cast 
into a likely spot and allow the lure to 
lie still until the disturbance on the water 
caused by its fall has disappeared, then I 
give the lure a slight twitch and again 
allow it to remain still. After a period of 
from five to ten seconds the lure is again 
suddenly moved a few inches, and on the 
third or fourth twitching I sometimes get 
a rise, if the fish are large-mouths, while 
with small-mouths the strike sometimes 
occurs on the first movement of the bug. 
If I don’t get a rise I continue to jerk the 
lure, with waits between jerks, until it is 
the boat. I have seen fish fol- 
low the lure slowly, darting here and there 
under the bug each time it was moved, and 
finally strike when I started to lift the lure 
from the water. This method may be 
varied by keeping the bug moving with 
only a second or two between short jerks. 
Still another style of manipulating the bug 
is to allow the leader to sink far enough 
so that a sudden twitch of the rod tip will 
pull the lure under the surface a few 
inches. The cork-bodied lure will rise to 
the surface after each of these movements. 
The style last described is very effective 
at times. 

For all of this floating-bug fishing, the 
line, or part of it at least, should float. One 
of the preparations on sale may be used for 
dressing the line, or a fellow can simply 
borrow some of his wife’s cold cream and 
rub it well into the line with his fingers 
before starting fishing. If a man is not 
married, he could marry and thus assure 
himself of a supply of material for dressing 
his line. As another inducement to mat- 
rimony, I may add that the married man 
can usually find colored rubber aprons in 
the kitchen from which to cut little imita- 
tion pork-rind strips for trailers on his 
flies or spinners. Before leaving this line 
question I may point out that I grease the 
line up to a point a few feet from the 
leader so that the tip of the line will sink 
when I wait quite a length of time between 
jerks of the lure. By doing this a slightly 
longer jerk of the rod tip will draw the 
bug under the surface. If the line begins 
to sink it can be dried to some extent by 
making false casts, or it can be laid out 
| over bushes or coiled on a boat seat to dry 


ck se to 


for a short time and then be greased 
| again. . 
I always begin fishing with floating 


lures and try them for quite a time be- 
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fore using the underwater creations, 
which I work under the surface with short 
jerks by either raising the rod tip or 
stripping the line through the guides. Some- 
times the bass will take slightly sunken 
flies when they will not come to the sur- 
face, and on other occasions it is necessary 
to allow the lure to sink quite deeply to 
get results. On a calm day the strictly 
surface bug is at its best, but when the 
water is kicked up into a chop by wind, 
the underwater lure is usually better. 


HERE are numerous fly rod lures on 
the market. Of the feather rigs with 
cork heads or bodies, I favor those with the 
streamer tails rather than those with short 
wings and no tails. The action of the long 
hackle feathers in the water is much like 
that of pork-rind strips behind other lures. 
At times I have had success with the bugs 
without streamers, but under average con- 
ditions it is my opinion, for my style of 
fishing in the places where I fish, that the 
wriggling streamers are more _ effective. 
One more point on streamer tails. Instead 
of a few feathers tied behind the head in 
a bunch, I divide mine and they extend 
out at an angle so that they appear to kick 
backward when the bug is jerked forward. 
When the bass are hitting “short” at 
floating bugs, that is, when they seem to 
take hold only at the end of the streamer 
tail—and there are days when they do this 
frequently—I change to bugs I have made 
without the long tails, but to get the 
wriggling effect I use those I have made 
with streamer feathers starting at the head 
and slanting outward and backward. This 
brings the end of the feathers near the 
point of the hook. 

In addition to affording more sport with 
bass, the fly rod will give the angler good 
fun with the small cousins of the bass: 
the crappie and the sunfish. These fish 
will take flies readily, and at times they 
go wild over very small bass bugs. A tiny 
spinner or wobbler with a small pork-rind 
strip or a strip of white or yellow rubber 
will get these fish under the surface. For 
their weight the crappie and sunfish fight 
as well as bass and they are excellent pan 
fish. 

Those who have used only the short plug 
rod for bass should try the fly rod if they 
want thrills greater than can be had by 
plug casting. 











“Hold him up an’ let’s see him!” 
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Colors in Fishing Lures 


By Ben C. 


RANKLY speaking, I believe the 

question as to what is the most killing 

color in casting lures stacks up as 
about the most intricate problem that the 
angler has to face. Opinions vary to such 
a wide extent on the subject that it is al- 
most impossible to arrive at any definite 
conclusion by taking the experiences and 
word of others on what is the best and 
most alluring color to use for the various 
game fish of river and lake. And, looking 
back over past experiences with a great 
mass of wooden plugs, metal spoons and 
wobblers, one finds himself bewildered by 
conflicting incidents. Therefore, in view 
of all this, I have decided that in this ar- 
ticle I shall offer to my readers a brief 
review of some of the fishing experiences 
I have had in the last few seasons with 
different types and colorings of bait-casting 
lures. 

There is a certain very interesting pool 
on the Muskingum River, down in the fer- 
tile regions of east-central Ohio that of- 
fered me, one September morning, the 
opportunity of a lifetime to take a giant 
old small-mouth bass. There were four of 
us in the party and we had made an early 
start from our homes with a narrow 8-foot 
boat wedged in the back end of the little 
truck. This was to portage us across a 
deep and swift little tributary that flowed 
into the big stream at the base of a series 
of high hills. Below this tributary there 
was a shore line made to order for big 
small-mouth bass and pike. It was com- 
posed of great flat rocks and giant boulders 
that stood just far enough out from the 
timber to allow the deep river to curl and 
eddy in inviting laziness. An old tree top 
had drifted downstream and: lodged on a 
rocky bar and back of this, forming a sort 
of stockade for a deep and rocky cove, we 
immediately saw a big bass feeding on 
minnows. It rushed and swirled in the 
current and its great bronze back surged 
several times to the top. This set them all 
wild, and as one might expect, the place 
was whipped to a froth with every imag- 
inable plug in the three tackle boxes of my 
friends. It included about every coloring 
of both metal and wooden lure that was 
at that time on the market as well as some 
that had long ago ceased to be displayed. 


INE o'clock came and still no one in 

the party had caught a bass. The big 
fellow had long since ceased to chase min- 
nows and the surface below the old drift 
was calm and uncommunicative. The others 
wandered away, at last, two of them taking 
the little boat and splashing up the tribu- 
tary to troll the shore lines, the third going 
downstream to the rapids where he hoped 
to find something in a series of. good ed- 
dies. I rested in the shade of an old river 
maple and smoked a cigar and ruminated 
upon the ways of bass and bass fishermen. 
We expected to go back at noon, so I had 
about two good hours in which to lure out 
that big bass. I went over my tackle bag 
while I smoked and eventually I picked out 
a bait that I have caught perhaps a dozen 
good-sized game fish with in the past three 
seasons. It was a twin spoon-spinner bait, 
the spinners being pivoted to twin, steel- 
wire feelers or arms, and a single barbless 
hook carried a plain white Bucktail cover- 
ing. The only color about the lure was a 
battered lead cap that helped hold the 
Bucktail in place. Attaching a light sinker 
a few inches up the 9-pound, silk casting 


line, I cast this out and reeled it in. I 
picked out a good position exactly oppo- 
site a big branch that ran down stream 
some 50 feet out and began my campaign 
of teasing that big bass out of its hiding. 


Robinson 


I had a pretty good idea that the fish was 
still about and, of course, the most logical 
haunt of all was right beneath that half- 
submerged cluster of old branches. In 
about thirty minutes I had a whale of a 
rise and the big small-mouth was on, 
hooked just through the rim of the upper 
lip. I played it carefully and managed to 
even land it without a net, there on the 
rocky shore. It was the only fish caught 
that morning. 

One spring morning a doctor and I were 
casting wooden plugs for small-mouth bass 
on a little river we call the Owl. It was 
a clear morning, with a hot sun beating 
down and the water was just the least bit 
milky in coloring—not roiled, and still not 
exactly crystal. The pool we were fishing 
was about 8 feet deep, with rocks on the 
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Dr. J. B. Kistler and a pair of sturdy 


small-mouth bass taken on a solid red 
wooden plug 


bottom and it sloped down to a long gravel 
and rock riffle. He was 50 feet below where 
I stood and he was using a solid-red-col- 
ored wooden plug while I was using a 
perch-finish wooden bait. His bait had a 
wide wobbling play in the water. The one 
I used wiggled with a sharp movement. 
He caught two beautiful small-mouth that 
morning and I hooked and landed one as 
good as his second fish. That was in 
April, early, and the water was cold and 
there were no leaves out except a red 
bloom on some mountain shrubs that grew 
all along the banks of the river. 


HEN one day in October two of us 

were gunning over on the New Jersey 
coast for shore birds. We had taken our 
casting rods along thinking that in crossing 
the Alleghenies we might run across a 
good bass stream. We came in from a 
week’s hard shooting out in the bay and 
went up a deep, reedy and grass-grown, 
fresh-water river to spend the night at the 
young bayman’s home on the shore of the 
stream. That next morning I arose early 
and tugged at my companion. “Want to 
take the sneak boat and slip down the river 
and do a little casting?” I whispered. He 


grunted something about there being no 


But | told him | had 
heard the old captain, the night before, 
mention of some sportsman catching a 
gunny sack full of pickerel a week ago. 
That brought him out, and setting up the 
little steel rods we stuffed some baits in 
our pockets and pushed the ducking boat 
out into the current. Grass grew thick in 
the shore water, forming a veritable pave- 
ment and the only open water was in the 
current, a strip about as wide as this desk 
top. It was very deep, eddying and suck- 
ing under the vast shelf of grass and sea- 
weed that high tides had floated up the 
stream. I had brought along several 
wooden plugs of various coloring and 
started using them. My friend had brought 
along a little redhead, white-body spinner- 
plug and a strip of pork rind was supposed 
to be used on the single hook. He cast this 
out and immediately caught a pickerel of 
perhaps 3 pounds weight. He kept at this 
until he had a half dozen nice fish on the 
stringer and I, by dint of hard casting and 
feverish reeling, managed to get one pick- 
erel. That bait he was using proved to be 
the only one in our kits that would catch 
pickerel at that time in that river. It was 
a bright, sunny morning, the water blue- 
green and the weather exceptionally warm 
for that time of the year. 


fish in that stream. 


HIS reminds me of a man by the name 

of Obermeyer, up on Pokegama Lake in 
the northern Wisconsin woods. This fel- 
low was a fisherman after my own heart— 
and I'll tell you how he fished to prove 
what I mean. He smoked an old pipe that 
must have seen service in the Boer War, 
for it was so black that it made a shadow 
against a tar bucket. He would come up 
there early in April, and he’d stay until late 
in October. During all the fore part of the 
summer Obermeyer would just smoke and 
tinker around his camp and every evening 
when the sun was low he’d go out in the 
lake in his boat and prowl around with an 
old one-lunger outboard motor, seemingly 
doing nothing. Smoking all the time and 
peering over the side into the water around 
the windfalls in the big bays. Then ‘in 
October, suddenly, Obermeyer would comme 
to life. He’d start fishing and he'd start 
getting muskellunge that would make the 
eyes of the old-timers down at Flambeau 
stick clear out of their head. He brought 
in one season, I remember, either four or 
five, the smallest weighing 16 pounds, the 
biggest one 48 and a fraction pounds. 
Here’s what Obermeyer told me one day 
when I was making a photograph of his 
day’s catch of a giant musky: 

“I just go around in the summer and 
sort of look up families of musky. I find 
out where the big old boys and their 
women and older children hang out per- 
manent. Then in the fall, when the frost 
comes and the leaves get ripe, I go mus- 
kellunging for them.” 

“What do you use, Obermeyer ?” 
him. 

“This,” he said, displaying an old red- 
head and white-body, wooden, wobbler plug 
that was so battered and so beaten and 
abused that it was nothing more than a 
ghost of its one-time self. The water in 
Pokegama Lake is a clear blue and the 
sky always like pipe smoke when Ober- 
meyer fishes. 

One August a bunch of us decided to 
go to the Kawartha Lakes and fish. At 
Peterboro they told us of a lake north 
of old Stoney, that had so many bass in it 
that they were taking turns in roosting in 
the trees. There was 9 miles of the worst 
automobile road into that lake I believe 
I have seen any human try to negotiate. 
It was principally blueberry brush and 
rocks that sloped up with the steepness 
and shape of house roofs. How we ever 
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made it in a machine I never have been 
able to study out, but we arrived there on 
a morning that was glorious. <A _ bright 
sun bathed a grove of black oaks in warm 
promise and we could scarcely wait until 
the tents were up to get the plugs attached 
and try for those bass. But about the 
time we had made camp one of the worst 


thunder storms I have ever weathered came | 


up and it continued throughout the night 
and part of the following day. I tried it 
the next day with bait and caught a won- 
derful string of small-mouth bass. Then 
we knew where the pools and feeding bars | 
were located and decided to try them with | 
plugs. I fished not only with plugs, but 

with flies as well, and not a single bass 
could I raise. We were told these fish 
would not strike on wooden plugs, but 
they would take a small nickel plated and 
fluted spoon of willow-leaf pattern and a 
red and white fly trolled back of a slow- 
moving boat. Yet, they would not rise to 
a plug! We caught nice strings of these 
bass from half a dozen pools, and one 
stormy, cold and raw afternoon we even 
caught them as fast as we could bait right 
off an old dock in front of the camp yard. 
But they would not rise to any kind of a 
plug we offered them—under all kinds of 
different light, in hot, warm and raw 
weather, always in clear-water pools. 





H* “RE is a case of the big musky one of 
my old fishing friends caught last fall | 
right out from under my nose, so to speak. 
[ had been casting over the place—an old 
sunken log that had collected a little bar 
of sand and muck—for perhaps five min- 
utes while the boat drifted about in a river 
eddy. Then this friend of mine started 
casting where I had quit. He was using 
a large white plug dotted with red, green, 
and yellow spots. I had worked it at the 
same depths and over identically the same 
eddies with a wood plug painted white 
with a red head. Indisputably the musky | 
had been lurking within a few yards of | 
the spot all the time. This friend hooked | 
and landed the musky on his bait. The wa- 
ter was clear that day, the sun out and the 
leaves floating from a hard freeze of the 
night before. Ice froze in the guides and 
tips of our rods and we had to stop once 
and build a fire on the shore by which to 
thaw out and to cut the ice out of the rods 
with our pocket knives. 

I will close by telling of the red and 
green Bucktail fly tied to a No. 2/0-size, 
sneck-bend hook and attached to a double 
slim-Eli tandem spoon spinner that | 
loaned one day up on the Bear River, in 
Wisconsin, to a friend that had come to 
visit and fish with me there. We were 
fishing for muskies, of course, and I had 
taken friend C. down to this pool where | 
had discovered lay some big rusty-backed 
river muskies. We fished all day. I caught 
one small musky, my friend caught several 
good ones, and one extremely-good mus- 
kellunge, out of the same weed beds and 
from the same pads where I cast turn and 
turn about with him. It was a bright day 
in July, the water like a deep emerald. 
That evening at the cabin my friend crowed 
over me loudly as we sat around the wood 
fire and told the ladies of our angling 
efforts. 

So, in view of all this, summing the many 
experiences I have recalled to mind in the 
angling of the last few years, I note one 
thing standing.out predominantly. This 
fact, which has caused me to stock my 
tackle bag pretty heavily with one partic- 
ular coloring of casting lure, is that the 
red and white and the white lure, be it 
Bucktail, or metal and Bucktail, or metal 
and pork rind or plain wood, seems to be | 
a winner in many of the angling battles | 
by a high percentage. 
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F YOU happen to have the idea that 
sharks are cowardly, a perusal of the 
happening I am about to relate should 

clear your mind of such an opinion. There 
seems to be more mystery and misunder- 
standing among anglers in regard to 
sharks than there is concerning any of the 
larger sea creatures. 

We read, for instance, stories of the 
tropics containing statements to the effect 
that tropical waters swarm with sharks. 
In reality that is only half true. The fact 
is that sharks swarm in any waters where 
they find food in plenty. 

Tropical waters contain more fish than 
other waters. Consequently, there are 
more sharks to prey on them. I do not 
believe there are more sharks in tropical 
waters in comparison to the number of 
other fish than there are in other waters. 

There is another set opinion in the minds 
of most fishermen that sharks are sneak- 
ing and cowardly. Always awaiting the 
chance to attack the unprotected or to 
sneak up and steal a helpless fish off your 
hook but swimming fearfully away if some 
one merely raps on the bottom of the boat 
with an oar. 

As a matter of fact, a shark will attack 
wounded fish and they will also secure a 
meal by grabbing one off your hook. The 
reason they retreat when you rap sharply 
on your boat is, I think, because they are 
supersensitive to vibration. 

However, to get to our story, we had 
chartered a cruiser in Miami for a day of 
fishing in those well-known waters. The 
kingfish were running well north of 
Baker’s Haulover and our captain headed 
the cruiser in that direction. On the way 
to the kingfish grounds we trolled cut bait 
and secured several bonito. 

When we reached the vicinity of the 
kingfish, the captain slowed the cruiser 
down and re-rigged our tackle. The king- 
fish were down deep and this called for 
heavy sinkers next to our leaders. It was 
not long before one of us had a strike and, 
after a lively fight, the lucky angler had 
his kingfish almost to the side of the boat. 
He did not land it, however, because, before 
he could do so a herring hog, or porpoise, 
took the fish, hook and part of the line. 

This meant the loss, not only of the 
fish, but also the hook, leader, sinker 

And that same 
and again. No 


and part of a linen line. 
happened 


thing again 





A shark like those that attacked the 
porpoise 


Outdoor Life e Outdoor Recreation 
A Battle Royal 


By Erl Roman 


sooner would one of us hook a kingfish 
than it was taken by a porpoise. 

Now, ordinarily, fishermen do not molest 
porpoises, owing perhaps to an old super- 
stition that this animal is an indicator of 
good luck and fair weather. But, in this 
instance, it was evident to everyone on the 
cruiser that porpoises were not bringing 
us any good luck nor were they even giv- 
ing us a fair break. So, when one of them 
showed up close to the boat, the captain 
let fly a harpoon and, his aim being very 
good, he hit it fair and square and the 
battle was on. 

The porpoise left the vicinity of the 
cruiser at a tremendous speed, carrying 
the harpoon point and line with it. The 





All that remained of the porpoise 


creature hadn't proceeded over 200 yards, 
however, when it left the water in a leap 
at least 20 feet in height. Coming down, 
it turned and dashed back toward the 
cruiser and then we could see plainly what 
was happening. 


EVERAL large sharks were in pursuit 

of the porpoise and they were all trying 
to sink their fangs into it. When: the 
sharks would get alongside of the porpoise, 
the creature would jump clear of the water 
in an endeavor to evade them. These 
sharks were undoubtedly attracted by the 
blood flowing from the wound made by 
the harpoon and they kept coming, ap- 
parently from nowhere, until we could 
count seven large sharks at one time. 

On perceiving this unequal battle, we 
revised our plans somewhat. Whereas, a 
moment before, we were cussing out the 
porpoise, our sympathies now went out to 
this distressed critter. Suiting our actions 
to our thoughts, we started for the scene 
of carnage figuring that we would chase 
the sharks away, cut the harpoon line close 
up so that the porpoise would be_ better 
able to maneuver and, generally, do all 
we could to aid the creature. 

It was not long before we were close by 
the porpoise, holding to the harpoon line 
to keep it alongside meanwhile. But, even 
in this short time, the sharks had badly 
mauled it and blood was flowing from sev- 
eral wounds. We threw things at the 
sharks, trying to frighten them away, but 
they paid us not the slightest attention. 

The mate on the cruiser emerged from 
the cabin with an automatic pistol and 
started plunking bullets into the sharks. 
Altogether, we were raising a tremendous 





did not seem 


hullaballoo and the sharks 
to mind it in the least. 

By this time the porpoise was almost all 
in due to his strenuous efforts and the 
wounds he had received. We had him 
right alongside of the boat and the sharks 
were charging into him and grabbing a 
mouthful at each charge. The captain 
leaned over the side of the boat and stabbed 
at the sharks with a bait knife, sinking the 
blade into these monsters almost up to the 
hilt. 

Seeing this, all hands grabbed whatever 
came to hand and got into the battle. We 
had stanchion posts, gaffs, clubs and 
whatnot. With these weapons we clubbed 
and stabbed at the sharks, meanwhile en- 
deavoring to get a rope around the porpoise 
so that we could heave the creature aboard. 

We finally succeeded in this but the 
sharks stuck right with us until the last. 
In fact, one ugly customer, evidently blind 
to all reasoning, charged the boat head-on 
several times. And what a mess that por- 
poise was! His underjaw had been torn 
away and his body was mutilated to a 
degree that one would hardly believe pos- 
sible in such a short time. 

Inasmuch as everyone on the cruiser was 
so excited and busy fighting the sharks, no 
one had thought of snapping a picture of 
the battle. We did, however, take a picture 
of the porpoise when we returned to 
Miami. And it is evident to those that 
participated in the melee that while sharks 
may sometimes seem cowardly, this does 
not always hold true. In this instance their 
supersensitiveness to vibration was over- 
come by their greediness for food. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


“ 








N going over my 

bass fishing gear 
this season I find I 
have a Size E level, 
enameled, silk fly 
line on my old fly 
fishing reel that 
started service with 
me the spring of 
1926. I have been 
using this line every 











season and it is still ie: 
in excellent shape. — 
I caught the limit of small-mouth bass 


with it this season and spent a week trout 
fly casting in the mountains this spring 
with the line, so when anyone wants to 
know how long a good enameled fly line 
will last they can remember this old 
line of mine. I keep it well dressed 
with a special fly-line grease which I also 
use to waterproof and float my dry flies 
and this might possibly have a good deal 
to do with the line’s long life. Moreover, 
I should mention, I have kept this line 
spooled on the fly reel ever since I bought 
it more than five years ago. 


Soft-shell crayfish are excellent channel- 
catfish baits in mid-summer and early fall. 
The only trouble is that it attracts carp 
as well as catfish—and perhaps a fine big 
bass or wall-eyed pike. It is one of the best 
all around baits we have. 


A musky caught on a chunk of mussel 
this time—think of that. This is authentic 
and it happened in the Tyscarawas River 
of Ohio. A boy with a Cane pole and a 
chalk line and large hook, baited up and 
cast out. The musky measured 30 inches 
in length and fought like a tiger. Now we 
know they will rise to a piece of mussel. 
I have caught small-mouth bass on a 
chunk of red mussel. I have also caught 
catfish, suckers and carp with the same 
kind of bait. 
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The Synthetic Gut Leader 
Editor:—Have been using a 6-foot leader of 
synthetic gut. Is that the proper length? Does 
synthetic gut disintegrate from one season to 
the other and how is it best cared for? Do you 
consider it as satisfactory as pure gut and why? 


R. R. W., Texas. 


Answer:—The 6-foot leader is the right length 
I have found for bass fly fishing and I always 
use it in my fly fishing for these fish, although 
the 4-foot lead will work and I have seen some 
cood anglers using the 4-foot length. However 
I like the longer leader, especially in very clear 
water where the haunts are a bit hard to reach 
out and find. As for the synthetic leaders, I have 
found them to be perfectly all right and I have 
one now in my bass fly box that I have used for 
three seasons, and have taken some nice bass on it 
for two summers, and it still works pretty good. 
I caught one of the best small-mouth bass that I 
have taken on a fly and fly-rod for years, in 1929, 
with a 6-foot synthetic leader. The battle was a 
real one, in swift, rocky water, but Old Man 
Leader just held on like a rattlesnake and it 
showed none the worse for the “‘ruckus.” I merely 
coil the leader up and dry it, the same as I do 
with my gut leads, when through using, and 
place it in a tight pasteboard box and keep in a 
cool dry closet, until the following season, when 
I need my stuff, and then go ahead using it as 
though nothing had happened. I have no trouble 
with these leaders so must say, personally, they 
have proven first rate. They look rather insecure 
when they dry out after using, appearing some- 
thing like a length of rumpled silk sometimes, 
but when they get wet they straighten up. They 
really are wonderful leads for working the heav- 
ier bass fly and spinner with, and I have found 
them extremely tough in handling these heavier 
bass, fly-rod lures. I recognize no difference be- 
tween them, whether real gut or the synthetic 
type of lead, when I go out on the stream. Both 
have given me good service.—B. C. R. 


Mostly by Hand 
Editor:—Is rod wrapping done by hand or 
machine?—R. C. H., Calif. 


Answer:—aAll the better grade of rods are 
wrapped by hand. Most of this work is done by 
girls in well-equipped factories and it is cer- 
tainly quite a treat to watch one of these expert 
rod wrappers finish a fishing rod. If you ever 
have a chance to visit one of the large fishing- 
rod factories, be sure and take advantage of the 
opportunity. Anglers are always welcome. I 
have visited quite a few of the best known 
plants and do not regret the time I spent in 
doing so. It is an education to the angler, | 
assure you, to see a fishing rod go through the 
various stages from the rough Tonkin cane to 


the finished product.—B. C. R. 


Fishing Hurt by Drought 

Editor:—Having read in the Where-to-Go De- 
partment several articles on Williams River, 
West Virginia, in the last few months and also 
noting that you tell people to go in there for 
trout, I feel that someone should tell you of the 
condition as it really exists in that territory. 
Hoping you will take this letter as a helpful tip, 
I want to tell you that I have just returned from 
this section on the last of several fishing trips 
in that part of the state this season. This river 
went practically dry last year and the fishing, 
I’m afraid, is ruined for at least two or three 
years to come. There are still a few trout in 
there, but just small ones, and in justice to the 
fish the river should be left alone until they 
have a chance to come back. I understand the 
state is restocking, but that is a slow process. 
—T. W., West Va. 


Answer:—We are certainly very glad to get 
this information regarding Williams River. I 
had heard the sad news, however, earlier in the 
season, shortly after my data on the Williams 
River as a trout-fishing stream had been re- 
leased in the Where-to-Go Department. I am 
indeed sorry to know of this misfortune, as 
Williams River and Tea Creek were, in my esti- 
mation, delightful trouting streams. I fished this 
section in 1928 and found it to be very well 
stocked with nice trout. However, the drought 
of 1931 has done the same thing to many of our 
smaller trout rivers throughout the country and 
only through slow and patient restocking methods 
will we be able to reclaim them.—B. C. R. 
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_ Send in ‘Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 

lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


Mussel Bait Idea 
CONSIDER the mussel the best of 
baits in southern California fishing, but 

in heavy surf I find it hard to keep this 
bait on the hook. For this reason many 
anglers do not use the mussel. But here is 
a remedy for this failing: Say you want to 
fish a certain evening tide, then get the 
mussels the evening before. Cut them open 
and take meat out whole and pack in glass 
jar. Save the juice and pour in jar also. 
Sprinkle corn meal on top and continue 
to fill jar until it is filled with mussels. Do 
not screw top on jar as it will cause the 
bait to sour and spoil. The corn meal 
toughens the bait so that it is hard to tear 
off the hook. It also flavors the bait so 
that fish will sure hit it—George Myers, 
Jr., Calif. 


Homemade Hook Vise 
Ms fishermen like to tie their own 
st flies and repair their own plugs and 
lures, so I have figured out a good hook 
vise that can be used to advantage any- 
where: a small rod threaded on both ends 
with a small binding post off a telephone 
or oid radio will hold any hook that will 











go through the hole. It can be mounted 
on a small base or held in a small bench 
vise. I grind down with an emery wheel 
all bulk to the binding post and make it 
as slender as possible, but this is not nec- 
essary except when using extremely small 
hooks.—Geo. FP Lacey, Okla. 


Balloon Fishing 


\ HEN trying to catch fish that run in 

schools it is sometimes difficult to 
keep with the school long enough to get a 
real catch. To prevent them escaping, 
take the first fish caught and tie a small, 
inflated balloon to its tail, using a cord 
long enough to allow fish to go to any 
depth it wishes. Return the fish to the 
water, and it will seek out its mates. By 
watching the balloon as it moves along top 
of water the angler can keep in fishing 
distance of the school until enough fish are 
taken to satisfy the needs, then one end 
of cord can be freed and captive fish can 
be kept or turned loose—Firmin M. 
Kraker, Minn. 


The Expert 
(Continued from page 19) 


line piled in my lap. Although my rod 
manipulations were indeed questionable, | 
might have saved myself had I landed 
my bass. But all I gained was one 
healthy look—the large-mouth broke with- 
in a dozen feet off the bow of our boat, 
and at the same instant my line grew dead. 
| reeled in with an exclamation of self- 
ridicule. 

| expected to be ridden to death by John 
and George. But I wasn’t. I wished that 
| had been, for that would have indicated 
real understanding. As it was, they tried 
to cheer me up, complimenting me upon 
trivial points, ignoring my mistakes, which 
of course meant I had blundered in the 
worst way. 

Nor did I redeem myself on the return 
trip. George missed another bass—almost 
on purpose, it seemed to me—and then at- 
tempted to make it seem that he was the 
real blunderer of our organization. That 
was implied sympathy for me. I didn't 
want sympathy! I wanted to be ridiculed. 
Consequently, I was uncomfortable all eve- 
ning. And when I went to bed I realized 
that if I didn’t come through with some 
fancy angling in the morning, my reputa- 
tion wouldn’t be worth the price of live 
bait. Why had Mrs. Murdock ever brought 
up this “expert” question? 

I awoke before daybreak with good will 
in my heart toward everyone. As is so 
frequently the case, my mental troubles of 
the evening before seemed unfounded and 

bit ridiculous. Perhaps I had been 
imagining things. George and John—why, 
they were the best pals in the world! The 
three of us groped our way along a narrow 
runway toward the boat we had procured, 
a 12-foot craft. A slow voice accosted us 
out of the gloom. 

“Here’s your shiners, boys.” 

“What shiners?” John was leading. 

“The minnies you guys ordered last 
night,” the bait vender replied. 

“Thanks, but you're just 12 hours late 
in delivery. Can't use your wares.” Now, 
this had been a favorable opening for John 
to make another wise crack about the “ex- 
pert.””. Such a dig would have been music 
to my ears. I could conclude only that he 
still felt sorry for me. I felt last evening’s 
malady creeping over me again, 

George insisted on rowing the first shift 
since he had been all-time passenger the 
afternoon before. And as we cruised slowly 
along with the swish of the oars the only 





The result of many rod quakes and heart 
beats 
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A Battle Royal 


By Erl Roman 


F YOU happen to have the idea that 
sharks are cowardly, a perusal of the 
happening I am about to relate should 

clear your mind of such an opinion. There 
seems to be more mystery and misunder- 
standing among anglers in regard to 
sharks than there is concerning any of the 
larger sea creatures. 

We read, for instance, stories of the 
tropics containing statements to the effect 
that tropical waters swarm with sharks. 
In reality that is only half true. The fact 
is that sharks swarm in any waters where 
they find food in plenty. 

Tropical waters contain more fish than 
other waters. Consequently, there are 
more sharks to prey on them. I do not 
believe there are more sharks in tropical 
waters in comparison to the number of 
other fish than there are in other waters. 

There is another set opinion in the minds 
of most fishermen that sharks are sneak- 
ing and cowardly. Always awaiting the 
chance to attack the unprotected or to 
sneak up and steal a helpless fish off your 
hook but swimming fearfully away if some 
one merely raps on the bottom of the boat 
with an oar. 

As a matter of fact, a shark will attack 
wounded fish and they will also secure a 
meal by grabbing one off your hook. The 
reason they retreat when you rap sharply 
on your boat is, I think, because they are 
supersensitive to vibration. 

However, to get to our story, we had 
chartered a cruiser in Miami for a day of 
fishing in those well-known waters. The 
kingfish were running well north of 
Baker’s Haulover and our captain headed 
the cruiser in that direction. On the way 
to the kingfish grounds we trolled cut bait 
and secured several bonito. 

When we reached the vicinity of the 
kingfish, the captain slowed the cruiser 
down and re-rigged our tackle. The king- 
fish were down deep and this called for 
heavy sinkers next to our leaders. It was 
not long before one of us had a strike and, 
after a lively fight, the lucky angler had 
his kingfish almost to the side of the boat. 
He did not land it, however, because, before 
he could do so a herring hog, or porpoise, 
took the fish, hook and part of the line. 

This meant the loss, not only of the 


fish, but also the hook, leader, sinker 
and part of a linen line. And that same 
thing happened again and again. No 





A shark like those that attacked the 
porpoise 


sooner would one of us hook a kingfish 
than it was taken by a porpoise. 

Now, ordinarily, fishermen do not molest 
porpoises, owing perhaps to an old super- 
stition that this animal is an indicator of 
good luck and fair weather. But, in this 
instance, it was evident to everyone on the 
cruiser that porpoises were not bringing 
us any good luck nor were they even giv- 
ing us a fair break. So, when one of them 
showed up close to the boat, the captain 
let fly a harpoon and, his aim being very 
good, he hit it fair and square and the 
battle was on. 

The porpoise left the vicinity of the 
cruiser at a tremendous speed, carrying 
the harpoon point and line with it. The 
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All that remained of the porpoise 





creature hadn’t proceeded over 200 yards, 
however, when it left the water in a leap 
at least 20 feet in height. Coming down, 
it turned and dashed back toward the 
cruiser and then we could see plainly what 
was happening. 


EVERAL large sharks were in pursuit 

of the porpoise and they were all trying 
to sink their fangs into it. When the 
sharks would get alongside of the porpoise, 
the creature would jump clear of the water 
in an endeavor to evade them. These 
sharks were undoubtedly attracted by the 
blood flowing from the wound made by 
the harpoon and they kept coming, ap- 
parently from nowhere, until we could 
count seven large sharks at one time. 

On perceiving this unequal battle, we 
revised our plans somewhat. Whereas, a 
moment before, we were cussing out the 
porpoise, our sympathies now went out to 
this distressed critter. Suiting our actions 
to our thoughts, we started for the scene 
of carnage figuring that we would chase 
the sharks away, cut the harpoon line close 
up so that the porpoise would be_ better 
able to maneuver and, generally, do all 
we could to aid the creature. 

It was not long before we were close by 
the porpoise, holding to the harpoon line 
to keep it alongside meanwhile. But, even 
in this short time, the sharks had badly 
mauled it and blood was flowing from sev- 
eral wounds. We threw things at the 
sharks, trying to frighten them away, but 
they paid us not the slightest attention. 

The mate on the cruiser emerged from 
the cabin with an automatic pistol and 
started plunking bullets into the sharks. 
Altogether, we were raising a tremendous 





hullaballoo and the sharks did not seem 
to mind it in the least. 

By this time the porpoise was almost all 
in due to his strenuous efforts and the 
wounds he had received. We had him 
right alongside of the boat and the sharks 
were charging into him and grabbing a 
mouthful at each charge. The captain 
leaned over the side of the boat and stabbed 
at the sharks with a bait knife, sinking the 
blade into these monsters almost up to the 
hilt. 

Seeing this, all hands grabbed whatever 
came to hand and got into the battle. We 
had stanchion posts, gaffs, clubs and 
whatnot. With these weapons we clubbed 
and stabbed at the sharks, meanwhile en- 
deavoring to get a rope around the porpoise 
so that we could heave the creature aboard. 

We finally succeeded in this but the 
sharks stuck right with us until the last. 
In fact, one ugly customer, evidently blind 
to all reasoning, charged the boat head-on 
several times. And what a mess that por- 
poise was! His underjaw had been torn 
away and his body was mutilated to a 
degree that one would hardly believe pos- 
sible in such a short time. 

Inasmuch as everyone on the cruiser was 
so excited and busy fighting the sharks, no 
one had thought of snapping a picture of 
the battle. We did, however, take a picture 
of the porpoise when we returned to 
Miami. And it is evident to those that 
participated in the melee that while sharks 
may sometimes seem cowardly, this does 
not always hold true. In this instance their 
supersensitiveness to vibration was over- 
come by their greediness for food. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


* going over my [fs 
bass fishing gear >, 
this season I find 
have a Size E level, 
enameled, silk fly 
line on my old fly 
fishing reel that 
started service with 
me the spring of 
1926. I have been 
using this line every 
season and it is still 
in excellent shape. 
I caught the limit of small-mouth bass 
with it this season and spent a week trout 
fly casting in the mountains this spring 
with the line, so when anyone wants to 
know how long a good enameled fly line 
will last they can remember this old 
line of mine. I keep it well dressed 
with a special fly-line grease which I also 
use to waterproof and float my dry flies 
and this might possibly have a good deal 
to do with the line’s long life. Moreover, 
I should mention, I have kept this line 
spooled on the fly reel ever since I bought 
it more than five years ago. 
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Soft-shell crayfish are excellent channel- 
catfish baits in mid-summer and early fall. 
The only trouble is that it attracts carp 
as well as catfish—and perhaps a fine big 
bass or wall-eyed pike. It is one of the best 
all around baits we have. 


A musky caught on a chunk of mussel 
this time—think of that. This is authentic 
and it happened in the Tyscarawas River 
of Ohio. A boy with a dine pole and a 
chalk line and large hook, baited up and 
cast out. The musky measured 30 inches 
in length and fought like a tiger. Now we 
know they will rise to a piece of mussel. 
I have caught small-mouth bass on a 
chunk of red mussel. I have also caught 
catfish, suckers and carp with the same 
kind of bait. 
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The Synthetic Gut Leader 
Editor:—Have been using a 6-foot leader of 
synthetic gut. Is that the proper length? Does 
synthetic gut disintegrate from one season to 
the other and how is it best cared for? Do you 
consider it as satisfactory as pure gut and why? 


R. R. W., Texas. 


Answer The 6-foot leader is the right length 
I have found for bass fly fishing and I always 
use it in my fly fishing for these fish, although 
the 4-foot lead will work and I have seen some 
good anglers using the 4-foot length. However 
I like the longer leader, especially in very clear 
water where the haunts are a bit hard to reach 
out and find. As for the synthetic leaders, I have 
found them to be perfectly all right and I have 
one now in my bass fly box that I have used for 
three seasons, and have taken some nice bass on it 
for two summers, and it still works pretty good 
I caught one of the best small-mouth bass that I 
have taken on a fly and fly-rod for years, in 1929, 
with a 6-foot synthetic leader. The battle was a 
real one, in swift, rocky water, but Old Man 
Leader just held on like a rattlesnake and it 
showed none the worse for the “ruckus.” I merely 
coil the leader up and dry it, the same as I do 
with my gut leads, when through using, and 
place it in a tight pasteboard box and keep in a 
cool dry closet, until the following season, when 
I need my stuff, and then go ahead using it as 
though nothing had happened. I have no trouble 
with these leaders so must say, personally, they 
have proven first rate. They look rather insecure 
when they dry out after using, appearing some- 
thing like a length of rumpled silk sometimes, 
but when they get wet they straighten up. They 
really are wonderful leads for working the heav- 
ier bass fly and spinner with, and I have found 
them extremely tough in handling these heavier 
bass, fly-rod lures. I recognize no difference be- 
tween them, whether real gut or the synthetic 
type of lead, when I go out on the stream. Both 
have given me good service.—B. C. R. 


Mostly by Hand 
Editor:—Is rod wrapping done by hand or 
machine?—R. C. H., Calif. 


Answer:—All the better grade of rods are 
wrapped by hand. Most of this work is done by 
girls in well-equipped factories and it is cer- 
tainly quite a treat to watch one of these expert 
rod wrappers finish a fishing rod. If you ever 
have a chance to visit one of the large fishing- 
rod factories, be sure and take advantage of the 
opportunity. Anglers are always welcome. I 
have visited quite a few of the best known 
plants and do not regret the time I spent in 
doing so. It is an education to the angler, I 
assure you, to see a fishing rod go through the 
various stages from the rough Tonkin cane to 
the finished product.—B. C. R. 


Fishing Hurt by Drought 

Editor:—Having read in the Where-to-Go De- 
partment several articles on Williams River, 
West Virginia, in the last few months and also 
noting that you tell people to go in there for 
trout, I feel that someone should tell you of the 
condition as it really exists in that territory. 
Hoping you will take this letter as a helpful tip, 
I want to tell you that I have just returned from 
this section on the last of several fishing trips 
in that part of the state this season. This river 
went practically dry last year and the fishing, 
I’m afraid, is ruined for at least two or three 
years to come. There are still a few trout in 
there, but just small ones, and in justice to the 
fish the river should be left alone until they 
have a chance to come back. I understand the 
state is restocking, but that is a slow process. 

T. W., West Va. 


Answer:—We are certainly very glad to get 
this information regarding Williams River. I 
had heard the sad news, however, earlier in the 
season, shortly after. my data on the Williams 
River as a trout-fishing stream had been re- 
leased in the Where-to-Go Department. I am 
indeed sorry to know of this misfortune, as 
Williams River and Tea Creek were, in my esti- 
mation, delightful trouting streams. I fished this 
section in 1928 and found it to be very well 
stocked with nice trout. However, the drought 
of 1931 has done the same thing to many of our 
smaller trout rivers throughout the country and 
only through slow and patient restocking methods 
will we be able to reclaim them.—B. C. R. 
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_ Send in ‘“‘Angling Kinks.”’ For each one pub- 

lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


Mussel Bait Idea 
CONSIDER the mussel the best of 
baits in southern California fishing, but 

in heavy surf I find it hard to keep this 
bait on the hook. For this reason many 
anglers do not use the mussel. But here is 
a remedy for this failing: Say you want to 
fish a certain evening tide, then get the 
mussels the evening before. Cut them open 
and take meat out whole and pack in glass 
jar. Save the juice and pour in jar also. 
Sprinkle corn meal on top and continue 
to fill jar until it is filled with mussels. Do 
not screw top on jar as it will cause the 
bait to sour and spoil. The corn meal 
toughens the bait so that it is hard to tear 
off the hook. It also flavors the bait so 
that fish will sure hit it—George Myers, 
Jr., Calif. 


Homemade Hook Vise 

N OST fishermen like to tie their own 

flies and repair their own plugs and 
lures, so I have figured out a good hook 
vise that can be used to advantage any- 
where: a small rod threaded on both ends 
with a small binding post off a telephone 
or oid radio will hold any hook that will 
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go through the hole. It can be mounted 
on a small base or held in a small bench 
wheel 





vise. I grind down with an emery : 
all bulk to the binding post and make it 
as slender as possible, but this is not nec- 
essary except when using extremely small 


hooks.—Geo. I. Lacey, Okla. 
Balloon Fishing 
ier trying to catch fish that run in 


schools it is sometimes difficult to 
keep with the school long enough to get a 
real catch. To prevent them escaping, 
take the first fish caught and tie a small, 
inflated balloon to its tail, using a cord 
long enough to allow fish to go to any 
depth it wishes. Return the fish to the 
water, and it will seek out its mates. By 
watching the balloon as it moves along top 
of water the angler can keep in fishing 
distance of the school until enough fish are 
taken to satisfy the needs, then one end 
of cord can be freed and captive fish can 
be kept or turned loose—Firmin M. 
Kraker, Minn. 


The Expert 
(Continued from page 19) 


ine piled in my lap. Although my rod 
manipulations were indeed questionable, | 
might have saved myself had I landed 
my bass. But all I gained was one 
healthy look—the large-mouth broke with- 
in a dozen feet off the bow of our boat, 
and at the same instant my line grew dead. 
| reeled in with an exclamation of self- 
ridicule. 

| expected to be ridden to death by John 
and George. But I wasn’t. I wished that 
| had been, for that would have indicated 
real understanding. As it was, they tried 
to cheer me up, complimenting me upon 
trivial points, ignoring my mistakes, which 
of course meant I had blundered in the 
worst Way. 

Nor did I redeem myself on the return 
trip. George missed another bass—almost 
on purpose, it seemed to me—and then at- 
tempted to make it seem that he was the 
real blunderer of our organization. That 
was implied sympathy for me. I didn't 
want sympathy! I wanted to be ridiculed. 
Consequently, I was uncomfortable all eve- 
ning. And when I went to bed I realized 
that if I didn’t come through with some 
fancy angling in the morning, my reputa- 
tion wouldn’t be worth the price of live 
bait. Why had Mrs. Murdock ever brought 
up this “expert” question? 

I awoke before daybreak with good will 
in my heart toward everyone. As is so 
frequently the case, my mental troubles of 
the evening before seemed unfounded and 

bit ridiculous. Perhaps I had _ been 
imagining things. George and John—why, 
they were the best pals in the world! The 
three of us groped our way along a narrow 
runway toward the boat we had procured, 

12-foot craft. A slow voice accosted us 
out of the gloom. 

“Here’s your shiners, boys.” 

“What shiners?” John was leading. 

“The minnies you guys ordered last 
night,” the bait vender replied. 

“Thanks, but you're just 12 hours late 
in delivery. Can't use your wares.” Now, 
this had been a favorable opening for John 
to make another wise crack about the “ex- 
pert.” Such a dig would have been music 
to my ears. I could conclude only that he 
still felt sorry for me. I felt last evening’s 
malady creeping over me again, 

George insisted on rowing the first shift 
since he had been all-time passenger the 
afternoon before. And as we cruised slowly 
along with the swish of the oars the only 
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The result of many rod quakes and heart 
beats 





Hodges Lake in the dawn 


distinct sound, the dawn mist rising from 
the surface of the lake made it seem a 
steaming sea. 

This trip George headed the craft up the 
narrows of the left arm of the “V” where 


the shores were rocky and somewhat 
straight-sided. Only occasional grass 
pockets offered inducement to cast. I was 


seated in the bow with my own fly-casting 
equipment in hand. John had his awk- 
ward-looking equipment ready for action. 

I flipped a red and white bass bug into 
a pocket where I knew there must be a 
Lack of response made me change 
to a gray and yellow. It was the second 
cast of this combination that brought a 
gay break in the misty surface. The dark 
back of the ambitious bass was barely dis- 
cernible, but the disturbance he created 
told that he was worth any man’s interest. 
I was aware of his strength at first touch. 

A few minutes in the depths and the 
bronze-back allowed us a momentary ex- 
hibit of himself, rising so that he was 
plainly visible against the dawn reflected 
from the water. Glorious life! And here 
was an opportunty to redeem myself in a 
big way. I held a smart rod, there were 
no snags at hand; in fact, everything 
seemed in my favor. Indeed, I was just 
beginning to feel indications of the failing 
strength of my contestant when, again, my 
line cooled and grew slack. For a few 
seconds I could hardly accept the truth. In 
silence I reeled in to find a broken hook. 
The “expert” had come through again in 
his usual fashion. 

The morning rolled by rapidly. My com- 
panions enjoyed some of the fairest angling 
that ever I have seen upon Hodges Lake. 
John picked up a 5-pounder and two more 
bass slightly under 4 pounds, while George, 
ever the bait-casting artist, landed two that 
averaged 3% pounds, plus a pair of smaller 
ones My accomplishments are to be 
spoken of hurriedly: one 2-pound bass and 
four losses. 


bass. 


HE sun rode high, and we were already 

headed for camp. John was rowing 
George was still plugging occasionally. I 
was mechanically whipping a conservative 
bug—one that I had manufactured—using 
a hook strong enough to hold the largest 
bass that swims. A cast out above deep 
water resulted in a sluggish strike. Not 
excited, I worked the fish in easily, for 
surely he was a youngster, neither lusty 
nor sly enough to do battle with an angler. 
But within 20 feet of the craft the bass 
planted all four feet, so to speak, and bade 
me change my tactics. This resistance 
also changed my opinion of the fellow. I 
had obviously misjudged him. 

There was a rocky retreat close at hand 
and towards this my contestant plunged, 
but vainly. I managed to keep him well in 
hand, coaxing him into water where I 
would have every advantage. From the 
way my luck was running [ knew nearly 
every point must be in my favor if I were 
ever to close my hands on that scrapper. 

Five minutes later a feebly protesting 
bass of exciting proportions was cavorting 
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close to the boat, trying to dodge the land- 
ing net wielded so carefully by John. From 
a condition of breathless tenseness, I re- 
laxed as I saw the meshes of the net close 
over my prize. John lifted him up with a 
broad grin, handing net and captive to me 
immediately that I might have the thrill of 
removing the hook. Releasing the bass 
from the net I hefted him proudly. 

“All hail the ‘expert’!” praised John 
dramatically. The world seemed right 
again. 

The hook removed, I hung my catch on 
some pocket scales. Five—five and a half 
—six—six and a half—and splash! I heard 
two groans, but I didn’t look up. I was 
staring at a feeble bass seeking the depths 
of his element. 

I guess I just don’t live right. 





Upper — No. 4/0 Edward Vom Hofe reel, 
fitted with double handle, 6-ounce Hed- 
don No. 142 split bamboo rod, and 400 
yards of No. 9 Pflueger special sailfish 


line. An admirable combination 
Lower—Julius Vom Hofe “‘Bonefish’’ reel 
(about B/Ocean No. 1) Jim Heddon, one- 
piece muskellunge bamboo rod, with 
cork gr and long reel seat, and 250 
yards oP No. 9 Pflueger special sailfish 
line. An ideal outfit for the experienced 
enthusiast 


The Erratic Sailfish 


(Continued from page 15) 


or two, the swordsman generally calms 
down, and then one may safely increase 
the tension a little bit, but my advice is 
to always keep it under 10 pounds. 

My own choice of rods is a one-piece, 
5-ounce Muskellunge No. 8, with a long 
reel seat, for accommodating a salt-water 
reel. The average angler, however, prob- 
ably will do better with one of their “6-9” 
salt-water rods, a satisfying and beautiful 
piece of tackle. Few experienced fisher- 
men have any use for so-called “jointed 
rods.” These rods are weakest at the 
point where strength is most needed. For- 
tunately, the “detachable butt” and long- 
tip rods, which for all practical purposes 
are one-piece rods, are at last coming’ into 
their own, and I trust that the clumsy, 
and fragile, old-fashioned, jointed trolling 
and casting rods soon will be things of 
the past. 

For convenience in transportation, I 
have for years used a 5'%4-foot tube, 4 
inches in diameter, with capped ends, made 
for me of vulcanized fibre by the Books 
Trunk Company. These tubes are very 
inexpensive, and practically everlasting. 
By carefully padding the rods, the tube 
can safely be mailed, if desired, from 
place to place. 





Good salt-water reels are not nearly so 
expensive as they once were, but even now 
a dependable heavy duty reel will cost $20 
or more. Of the medium-priced reels, | 
can strongly recommend the “Templar.” 
[ consider it about the best value there 
is to be had, The older and more expen- 
sive “Star-drag” reels are extremely dur- 
able and reliable, if one is willing and can 
afford to pay the price asked for them. 


NFORTUNATELY, the majority are 

equipped with wretched little pear- 
shaped handles, about the size of a petri- 
fied wart. Who invented the little mon- 
trosities, God only knows. It certainly was 
not an experienced angler who had regard 
for the comfort of his fingers. I have 
remedied this defect in some of my reels 
by amputating both tips of the offending 
crank, and having my gunsmith braze on 
a supplementary bar carrying two respect 


ably shaped and sized handles. These 
new mechanical stepchildren do not look 
very artistic, but they certainly have 


proved a source of joy and comfort to 
me, and now, at the end of a long and 
nerve-racking three-hour battle, I do not 
feel like throwing my entire outfit into the 
Atlantic. 

Recently, my old and valued friend, 
Nicholas Hunter, an angler of note, pre- 
sented me with a new Vom Hofe “Bone 
fish” reel. It is of the B-Ocean type, 
about 1/0 in size, and has a _ properly- 
shaped handle, and a very reliable star, 
adjustable-tension drag. In a collection of 
heavy tackle, it looks like a beautiful toy, 
but, practically, I have found it all that 
any reasonable man could wish. Filled 
with 300 yards of Pflueger special No. 9 
sailfish line, on a 4 or 6-ounce rod, it is 
well-nigh perfect, in my opinion. 

With respect to lines, I have found all 
of the linen ones good. My only sugges- 
tion is that the line be as light as is prac- 
ticable, and of ample length, from 200 to 
400 yards. 

Many sailfishermen use 
Nos. 7, 8, or 9, and fresh, full-sized mul- 
let or ballyhoo for bait. I am a great 
believer in the efficiency of Hatton’s tan- 
dem hooks (No. 7), as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, and cut bait. The 


single hooks, 





Upper—No. 9/0 Edward Vom Hofe reel, 

with 22 ounce split bamboo rod, and No. 

36 linen line. uitable for New Zealand 
marlin 


Lower—Medium sized (350 yard) Dray 

‘Templar’’ reel, with No. 142 Heddon 6- 

ounce rod, and No. 15 Cuttyhunk line. 

An excellent and dependable outfit, of 
moderate cost 
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latter may be of bonito or barracuda belly, 
or one may take a strip, including the 
tail, from a large mullet. With two an- 
glers in the boat, Captain Hatton always 
prefers to use one “short bait” and one 
“long” one. Strange to say, on some days 
the erratic and temperamental sailfish is 
very finicky, and when this occurs, the 
baits are selected and trimmed according 
to the dictates of His Royal Highness. 

As might be expected, artificial lures, 
and particularly plugs, are not suitable for 
taking sailfish. The instant their bills strike 
the plug, they realize that a mistake has 
been made, and react accordingly. 

At every meeting of the small but ex- 
perienced group of anglers that used to 
congregate at the Royal Worth Hotel last 
winter, the question of bait came up. All 
of us were constantly in search of a more 
killing lure. But at the end of the sea- 
son, when we regretfully started home, 
each of us was as firmly convinced as ever 
that in dealing with so emotional and ec- 
centric a creature as the sailfish, properly- 
fashioned strips of cut bait still stand at 
the head of the list. 


Ducks, Geese and Deer 
(Continued from page 9) 


couldn't think and fire about two jumps 
ahead of greased lightning. The tide 
was coming in_ rapidly. Heretofore 
we had jumped most of the brooks 
and small creeks. Now they were fill- 
ing and deepening. I came to one that 
looked perfectly harmless, started to sound 
the depth with my foot when both feet 
went off the slippery bank and there I was 
waist-deep in the ice-cold water of the St. 
Lawrence trying to save my gun, keep as 
much of myself dry as possible and pull 
myself out without going under entirely. 
The long heavy hip boots, borrowed—and 
two sizes too large—were full of water and 
added tons of lead to my feet. It seems 
to me I fought with that slippery mud 
bank for half an hour before gradually, 
inch by inch, I crawled up on dry land 
like a mud turtle, soaked to the waist and 
covered from head to foot with slushy, 
clayey ook. Gee, it was cold! I ran up 
the bank for about %4 mile to where Hard- 
ing was crossing in a rowboat, and we 
finally got to the other side of the creek. 
Here, sitting on the blade of an oar, the 
only dry spot available, Harding pulled 
off my boots and poured buckets of water 
out of them. It seemed to me a quart of 
water, pure as gin, poured out of the barrel 
of my shotgun. Everything in my pockets 
was wet. My shells were wet. There was 
mud in every part of the action of my gun, 
and worst of all, I was practically freezing 
to death, and here it was just past noon 
with the evening’s flight still ahead of us. 
“What a fool!” I cursed myself under my 
breath. Let this be said for modern fire- 
arms. My gun went right ahead and shot 
the wet shells just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. My wet shells went off just the 
same as usual and killed ducks for me the 
rest of the afternoon, whenever there was 
a chance to get in a good shot. 


HARDLY had I been rinsed off and 
wrung out when Harding grabbed my 
shoulder and whispered, “Get down, here 
come a pair.” 

Sure enough, up the inlet in from the 
river came one of the largest and blackest 
pair of black ducks I have ever seen, right 
smack over our heads. Harding took the 
leading bird, and I took the other bird. 
They were going guns. We both crippled 
with our shots, but needed a second to 
drop our respective birds clean. It was 
almost providential. Why two black ducks 
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at that time of day should fly right over 
the heads of two waiting sportsmen with 
the whole river bank 10 miles in either 
direction to come across, is one of the happy 
mysteries of sportsmen’s luck. 

By that time we had a nice little mess of 
eight or nine ducks so went back to the 
car for lunch. Hard-boiled eggs with pep- 
per and salt, sandwiches and a bottle of 
ginger ale sure tasted like Delmonico’s. 
My boots were so water-logged and heavy 
that I was glad of the rest, too. After 
lunch we combed another marsh and drew 
a blank which was not unusual for that 
time of day. We then decided to drive up 
the shore a piece to look around for any- 


thing likely while we were waiting for | 
The tide was in, and 


the evening flight. 
in some places the great river herds of 
swimming and feeding ducks and geese had 
drifted fairly close to the shore. 


OW geese are very wary birds in this 
part of Canada, and are shot by the 
Canadians in a very strange manner. When 
the tide is way out and the flock is in the 
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‘‘Louie’’—a fine type of French Canadian 
guide 


center of the river, a Frenchman will take 
some profile decoys which he carves out 
of a piece of board. He goes down to the 
river's edge and digs himself a hole which 
he calls a gambion. In front of this, he 
sets up his flat-sided decoys and then he 
sits down to smoke and wait in his dugout 
with his lunch until the tide comes in, 
bearing on it the great flocks of geese that 
unsuspiciously swim closer and closer to 
the awaiting gunners. When they are as 
close as it seems possible for them to get, 
and no further, and when as many of them 


bunch together as possible, the French na- | 


tive slyly puts his ancestral blunderbuss to 
his shoulder and releases thunder, clouds of 
smoke and lead in the direction of said 
geese. The geese yell bloody murder, 
whether same has been committed or not, 
and hike it out on squawking wings to 


the middle of the river again, vowing never | 


again to get sucked in so close to shore. 
The sportsman then gathers up his dead 
geese if he has been so lucky (he may 
have one or two of them) picks up his 
decoy—doesn’t bother to fill up his dugout, 
but shoulders his fouling piece, often a 
muzzle loader—and tramps homeward hav- 
ing finished his day’s sport. The incidental 
part of this game-procuring procedure is 
that it takes about four hours for the tide 
to come in. He waits the while without 
moving an eyelash—geese can see for miles 
and are very suspicious—and so may get 
two shots for all this digging and waiting. 
I don’t think this will ever be popular 
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among us white-collar sportsmen, but it is 
practical, and it does put roast goose on 
Sunday’s dinner table, which, let me repeat, 
is a godsend and no one should begrudge 
the very worthy, thrifty French farmer. 

WAS, you can imagine, no longer anx- 

ious to shoot a goose. It looked as 
though my two boxes of B. B. buckshot 
were going all the way back to Hacken- 
sack, N. J., with me. However, M’sieur 
Harding is a man of many wiles. He told 
me how on one occasion he had crawled 
on his stomach and, across the intervening 
fields between the roadway and the river 
shore, hidden behind the fence and gotten a 
fairly good crack at the incoming geese 
which lay close to shore. We thought we'd 
try it. Crawling across the cow field on 
your belly is not the keenest of pleasures, 
especially when cows have been very re- 
cently in that same field. We did not see 
them there, or see them but we had 
very good ways of knowing that they had 
been there but a short time before. After 
some twenty minutes of painful crawling 
through puddles in some cases and swampy 
low places, we finally got to the last cover. 
The water ahead of us seemed alive with 
ducks and geese, mostly ducks, as the geese 
had smelled a rat—in fact two rats—and 
swam on down shore, leaving only two 
unsuspecting silly geese behind. 

“One, two, three,” said Harding, and up 
we got. There was a clatter of wings, 
amid loud reports and the thrill of those 


o 
gO, 


shots was worth all our belly crawling 
across no-man’s cow land. When the 
smoke cleared away and the spent shot 


stopped rattling on the water, we had two 
ducks and one big goose down. That goose 
packed lots of lead. He was still up and 
flipping and swimming. We both shot 
again, and he seemed to dive. We never 
saw the bird again, though we ransacked 
the shore line up and down wherever the 
strong wind might blow the bird without 
seeing a pin feather. The ducks we fished 
out with fence rail, and that rounded out 
our even dozen. 


B* THE time we drove back to the 
marshes where the ducks came into the 
ponds on their evening flight, I was shiver- 
ing and thoroughly chilled, worse than the 
No. 4 shot in our shells. While Harding 
went out in the dusk to welcome the eve- 
ning flight, I sat in the back of the car, 
bundled my wet self from the waist down 
in blankets and tried to shiver myself into 


some comfortable state of warmth. The 
flight was short and it was soon dark. 
Harding came back with two nice birds 


and had dropped two others, and was go- 
ing back next morning to find them—it be- 
ing so dark then that he couldn't find them, 
though he saw the water splash at about 
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where they dropped. 

Back home and a good hot bath. A good 
stiff whiskey of Canada’s best, and so 
ended one of the sportiest days of wing 
shooting that has ever been my privilege to 
experience. You don’t get a big bag, and 
there is not the thrill of a big flock coming 
in to stool across the decoys, but for devil- 
ish hard and quick shooting, walking up 
ducks in singles and doubles, and occasion- 
ally a triple, along the St. Lawrence marsh 
land has all the wing shooting in the world 
stopped. 

Well, to get back to the deer shooters. 
The boys had had good luck in camp at 
Lake Chaudiere which, by the way, means 
a large copper kettle in French. They tele- 
phoned they were at the lumber sawmill, 
and were bringing out three dandy bucks. 





The author wearing his early morning 
smile 





buck 
Jim 
seen 


had gotten his 
morning of one day, while 
out with Ritchie and 
nothing. They came upon a fairly large 
clearing and decided to sit down on a 
stump and rest, and still hunt a bit. Out 
of the woods walked a beautiful big buck 
Jim fired. The buck jumped and was seen 
no more. Apparently a clean miss! They 
came back to camp and felt very low about 
it. My gun, it seemed, was forced to take 
most of the blame. In the afternoon they 
decided to go back to the same clearing, 
and sitting on the same stump, another 


Harry Schnabel 
in the 


had gone 


buck walked out of the forest in about the 
same spot as the other. 


Jim aimed again 





Wild ducks in flight 





This buck too seemed to be |} 
but ran on. The boys went up and sa 
blood and decided to follow it. They sox 
came upon a beautiful buck lying there. 

“Here he is,” cried Jim. 

“No,” said Ritchie, “this buck is fair 
cold.” 

They then noticed that the blood trail | 
further on, and some 30 or 40 yards be 
yond lay another big buck, the one they h: 
just shot at. It seems the buck they hi 
discovered was the one Jim had shot 
in the morning, and the second buck ha 
jumped right over the first one, running 
little ways beyond it before dropping. Bot 
were stone dead. Jim began to feel differ 
ently about my gun. In fact, to be frank 
neither was a shoulder shot, and both ha 
been hit in the barrel well back of tl 
vital organ cavity, but the .220-grain 3 
mushroom, hollow-point bullets had don 
their work. As a matter of fact, I ha 
bought these cartridges in Alaska for us 
on big Alaskan brown bear, grizzlies, blac 
bear and moose. It is lucky for Jim h« 
had such a load, as it is doubtful whether 
a lighter bullet would have shot either 
buck. Although the boys had some sweat 
in packing all that meat and horns out, 
they were tickled to death. They came out 
from the lake the short way, which means 
4 miles going in, while going out agai 
with rifles and three bucks means 140 miles, 
says Ritchie, judging by your pack. 

But for pure sport, it is unnecessary t 
repeat that wing shooting and walkin; 
ducks up is about the finest sport in the 
world, and beats deer shooting all hollow 
providing that you get the same thrill out 
of a well dropped bird, as do 

My last conclusion: if you do speak 
little French in the Province of Que 
bec, it will help a lot, because the popula 
tion is predominantly French, and in some 
places English is neither spoken nor under 
stood. Time and again I found my smat 
tering of French came in mighty handy i 
asking directions and finding out informa 
tion. However, my pride was due for 
great fall when I walked up to a bright 
looking young Frenchman driving a co 
up the middle of the street past the tow: 
bank and the post office and the villag 
church. I stepped up to him and asked i1 
my best Parisian French, “Where is the 
post office?” 

He tipped his hat to me politely, shook 
his head, shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
“No spik’ Engleesh.” 


and shot. 


A Trek After Tuskers 


(Continued page 23) 


from 


that day. Most of the time crunch 
over the shells of the dead locusts that ha 
infested that portion of the country. 

At the end of the third day of safari, we 
were well into elephant country. We mad 
our camp near a big flat rock, in the top « 
which was a basin full of stale water, th 
surface being covered with a thick, gree! 
slime. We used this water as well as that 

holes where thousands of animals 


we 


from of 
drank and wallowed; this, however, was all 
boiled and run through filtering jars t 
which we often added lime juice to mak: 
it palatable. The natives used the water 
just as they found it, with no injury t 
themselves. 

We started out immediately looking for 
the spoor of a big bull elephant but di 
not run across a large track for two days 
The third day we left camp with three ele 
phant boys, three gun bearers, eight por 
ters, and with food, water and blankets 
enough to stay on any big bull 
we found until we came up to him. Ar 
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elephant will feed and walk from 10 to 
2) miles in a night and in following the 
spoor it is necessary to stay with it all the 
time or give it up entirely for during the 
ight he will advance miles ahead. If a 
water hole can be found where he is in 
the habit of drinking nights, it is much 
easier as the fresh spoor can be taken up 
to better advantage. 

At 10 a. m. we took a track which led 
us into a very thick brush and by 3 p. m. 
the droppings were getting fresh. Before 
an elephant lays up for the day he usually 
circles around a bit and then selects a 
bushy spot, just as this one had done. We 
almost passed by him before the boys 
discovered him standing in a large clump 
of trees. He could be seen plainly enough 
to determine that he had a set of very 
large tusks and that they crossed each 
other. I had plenty of time to plant in a 
shot but we had agreed to shoot together 
on this one and this agreement caused us a 
world of extra labor, time and three vi- 
cious charges, with two very hair-raising 
escapes. As soon as he got our scent, he 
was off with a scream, crashing through 
the brush at full speed. We waited, giving 
im chance to slow down before start- 
ing again on the trail. 


HE boys tried to get us up to him a lit- 

tle later as they heard the rumbling of 
his stomach and knew that he was but a 
short distance ahead, but owing to the 
noise we made in the brush, he had moved 
on. The native boys were without cloth- 
ing and could not understand why we 
could not travel as fast and silently as 
they. We were all following him, careful 
of the wind, but he had circled on us and 
caught our scent and with a loud scream 
he charged full tilt through the brush at 
us. The chance to get in a shot was slim, 
as we expected he would be on top of 
us before we could shoot. The boys all 
disappeared like chaff before a_ strong 
wind, one bumping into my shooting com- 
panion and upsetting him. I kneeled down 
by his side and waited, but the elephant, 
losing our wind, stopped 30 or 40 feet from 
us, and soon moved off silently. After 
things quieted down a bit, the natives 
gradually returned. Where the ele- 
phant made the charge he had crushed 
down a swath of brush about 75 yards 
long and 10 feet wide, kicking up small 
trees with his toes in getting a foothold. 
The guide now refused to let the native 
boys go farther, as he was responsible for 
their safety and he thought the chances 
good for someone getting killed. He was 
willing to go with us himself, but due to 
the fact that three weeks previous two 
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boys had been killed by a charging buf- 
falo, he would not take a chance at this 
time. 

He took up the track and we went for- 
ward without the blacks, and within the 
next 1% mile we came to where the ele- 
phant had viciously charged back on his 
track three times, evidently thinking we 
were following close. As it was getting 
dusk we then went back to the boys, 
where we ate our lunch, spread the blan- 
kets in the brush, built a ring of fires and 
turned in for the night; but we got very 
little sleep as lions and wild dogs made so 
much noise. The next morning we again 
took up the spoor, and soon found where 
the elephant had taken a 2-mile circle 
and had watched his back track for several 
hours, waiting for us to come up. The 
pile of droppings showed quite conclusively 
that he had waited several hours and it 
was very -fortunate for us that we gave 
up the hunt when we did, as he had no 
doubt made up his mind to ambush and 
rush upon us from close range. After this 
we decided to give him up as he had 90 
per cent the best of it in the brush. 

This elephant, we could see later, had 
been shot by the natives with arrows as we 
found several in him, which accounted for 
his bad disposition; he was also very old 
and lived by himself, as all old elephant 
and buffalo do, and one seldom finds a 
big tusker in a herd. We then visited a 
water hole and found where he had rolled 
around in the water and mud, which ele- 
phants always do when they are greatly 
excited. 

(To be concluded) 


Blue Bullets 


(Continued from page 11) 


first double in two seasons and I felt like 
shouting as I retrieved them. More quail 
sped away and roared over the hilltop but 
the next two shots were clean misses, one 
pruning off a mass of oak leaves and the 
other taking to the clear morning air. 

I puffed over the hilltop in the direction 
of my departed quarry. Over the other 
side I stopped to take in the country. Be- 
low me and on either side were two can- 
yons and it was a safe bet that the birds 
were in one or both of these. Deciding 
to take the right one down and the left 
one back, I turned across the face of the 
ridge. Within 10 yards there was a roar 
at my feet and a blue streak sped off down 
hill. The first shot rocked him and made 
feathers fly and the second one folded him 
up. On a long curve he hit the sandstone 





A huge beast felled by small weapons 
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slope, bounced clean for 20 feet and 
stopped in a sage bush. Going down for 
him, another bird sped away but, though 
the feathers flew as I pulled, he disappeared 
over the ridge and I knew better than to 
search for him in the high thick brush. I 
found my bird which had stopped in the 
sage bush and as I approached was aston- 
ished to see him sitting up and looking 
dazedly around. I made a quick grab and 
as my hand went down the bird came up 
and I caught him like a baseball. Any- 
way, he was my quail. I missed one and 
hit one going on down and then started 
back up. 

I felt elated, five birds in five minutes 
was more like quail hunting and compen- 
sated richly for the shellacking I’d taken 
the first two times out. I expected most 
of the covey to be in the canyon I was 
now ascending for they had headed in that 
general direction. However, I climbed 
nearly to the top before a bird showed. 
Then a half dozen roared away from a 
tiny pocket and flipped so quickly over the 
brow that my one shot was more like a 
salute to the departed than a serious at- 
tempt to hit the whizzing little rascals. 

I took on air and allowed my heart to 
settle back to normal before starting on. 
Meanwhile I heard Willis banging spas- 
modically away in the canyon below and 
to the left. In a few minutes he answered 
my hail and joined me. He had two and 
said he had rotten luck in his connections. 


ROM our point of vantage we mapped 

out a campaign calculated to round up 
the scattered flock and then set out. Within 
100 yards Willis put up a bird and knocked 
him over in fine style but when he stooped 
to pick him up the bird took to its heels 
and a merry foot race ensued. It wound 
up in a clump of scrub oak where Willis 
took off the bird’s head neatly with a 
charge of 7s. From there on, however, 
our campaign was a pronounced goose egg. 
We searched a.wide area south of the 
starting point but failed to find another 
bird. 

Going back we rested under an oak tree 
and divided up a new area between us for 
further search. The sun was now beaming 
down too fiercely for the work to go very 
fast. I worked in a circle on a small 
sage-covered mesa and on a point made 
by two dry watercourses. Quail were 
running through the sage. I edged in quick- 
ly, saw a bird take off from the ground 
and stopped him limp in mid-air, then 
poured the left barrel into a laggard for 
my second double of the day. The flock 
zoomed across a flat: canyon and I hurried 
through a park-like oak thicket in hot pur- 
suit. An owl flared from a tree close to 
my face and I nearly murdered it in rage 
induced by the hot perspiry state I was in. 

I charged into the brush on the slope 
now confronting me and, gun ready, in- 
vited any quail present to come out and 
take the most direct route to the biscuits 
and gravy. But, though I covered 100 
yards in my search, I saw nary the flicker 
of an elusive blue feather. Then I spied 
another little pocket with an appropriate 
alder tree and a generous growth of sage. 
I approached this one with due caution 
however, coming in from the top side in- 
stead of the bottom as before. My re- 
ward was a generous one for a booming 
blue bevy burst from the thicket and four 
barrels put away three of the little rockets. 
Search as I might, however, I could find 
but two, and after Willis had helped me 
for fully five minutes, we found the lost 
one far below where he had run or rolled. 

Our course now led back to the original 
starting point and right there we put up 
a couple dozen more birds, seemingly an 
open invitation to start all over again. 
We did. Willis gathered in one right off 
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Feathered beauties 


the reel and I missed two just as hot off 
the reel. Then I clipped one clean just 
as he flipped his tail at the top of the 
ridge to start his glide for safety. <A 
second bird right behind him, however, 
went scot-free when I mowed down an 
alder tree top 2 feet too low. 


tired and thirsty we 

called a halt and went rampantly 
through our lunch, washing it down with 
the steaming hot water of our canteens. 
It was a lazy day in the California hills 
with scarcely a puff of wind. Scattered, 
soft, fluffy, white clouds poked about the 
peaks of the higher ranges or floated lazily 
on the azure sea of the autumn sky. A 
blue jay yelled and swore at us from a 
near-by oak until Willis, boy like, riddled 
him with quail shot. 

“Now was. that I half 
scolded. 

“Those outlaws make me nervous,” said 
the boy. “And besides, I’ve been wanting 
to shoot your gun.” 

“And my shells,” 

After an hour of rest we decided to 
hunt one more canyon which led toward 
home. From the dark interior of a grove 
of oaks we put out a scattered bevy almost 
immediately, but the sly little beggars kept 
those trees between themselves and us al- 
most without exception. Only by reckless 
methods did we succeed in bagging one 
more each. Then we headed up the slope 
for the big hill and the trail home. Nearly 
to the top of the mesa we flushed a half 
dozen birds which cut back behind us. 
With misgivings in my heart and a warn- 
ing from my tired legs I turned back and 
in ten minutes of reckless pursuit lost all 
the precious altitude in gaining one bird. 

Willis gathered in two with some very 
neat shooting and was very enthusiastic 
about this last “coup” of ours. But I failed 
to match his enthusiasm as I painfully and 
puffingly regained the lost altitude. It was 
a hard day and I sighed thankfully as I 


UNGRY, hot, 


necessary ?” 


I laughed. 





Ready for the flush 
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sank into the soft cushions of the car 
parked over the hill. 

However, the next evening as I viewed 
the platter of plump birds done to a turn, 
as only the skilled hands of a cook schooled 
in the culinary arts of the Old South can 
prepare them, I forgot the memory of tired 
muscles. I looked restfully out through 
the wide windows of the summer cottage 
where the broad waters of the blue Pacific 
lay peaceful and serene to match my happy 
spirit, then I turned to the fair-haired, 
sweet-faced little cook sitting beside me. 


“Next year,” she was smilingly saying, 
“I'm going quail hunting with you. I want 
to know this quail business from the 


ground up!” 

I happily agreed that she should, so next 
year there will be two of me and my gang 
when we invade “Quail Valley.’ 


Goosin’ Down Currituck 
(Continued from page 25) 


thirds human to swim ashore and find that 
cripple. I doubt if either one of us could 
locate that duck and we saw it fall,” 
stated Doc. 

I didn't say anything for I was disap- 
pointed. It was the first time that I had 
seen Spot fail in anything that she had 
attempted, even though I knew that it 
was far too much to expect from any dog. 

Doc had unwrapped a sandwich and was 
munching away on it when the English 
callers opened up and the geese joined 
in the chorus. We immediately snugged 
in close to the blind and began to look 
for game. We knew that when those Eng- 
lish callers started up that something was 
in the air. 

“Must be an eagle,” I whispered. (De- 
coys will raise Cain when an eagle swings 
in over them.) 

“Nope, it’s a flock of geese coming in 
over Singer’s Island. If those decoys will 
just keep that up we can get that flock 
in here,” whispered Willie. 

Sure enough, the decoys opened up in 
fine style. The geese began to circle and 
then set their wings and came gliding in. 
When they were over the decoys, Willie 
whispered, “Let ‘em have it”—and we did. 
The 5s were not very effective but when 
the 2s got into action the geese began 
tumbling out. By the time the first goose 
hit the water Spot was overboard. 

When the barrage was over, four of 
those geese were dead and the fifth one 
was winged and had dropped about 200 
yards to leeward of us. Spot brought in 
the first goose and we, of course, thought 
that she would go back for another of the 
dead ones, but she didn’t. When she left 
the second time she headed for the cripple. 


S THE cripple was skulking his way 
towards the marshes, we were almost 
sure that Spot wouldn’t be able to overtake 
him, but we guessed wrong. Spot, taking 
advantage of the wind, overtook that goose 
within less than 20 yards of the marsh. 
The goose dived. Spot, head well up, 
stopped and watched for him, and the 
minute his head popped up was, on him. 
There was a great splashing of water for 
a while. The bird was giving a battle 
but the old setter outgeneraled Mr. Goose 
by getting a firm hold on his neck and it 
wasn't long before she was on her way 
back with him. We couldn’t see Spot at 
all, just the goose coming floating towards 
us. Just the setter’s nose was out of the 
water and that was buried in the goose’s 
feathers. 
When Spot brought the goose alongside 
and we had helped her aboard, Doc said, 
“Well I'll be d—— 


Spot looked over the pile of game in 
the bottom of the skiff, walked to the stern 


and sailed over and went swimming off 
after the dead ones. 

“She came in and counted ’em. She 
knew the rest of those geese hadn't been 
brought aboard,” grinned Willie. 

I am firm in my belief that that is just 
what she did. Anyway, Spot brought the 
other three™ geese in, one at a time, then 
went up for Willie to help her aboard. 

“What do you think of that dog now, 
Doc?” I asked. 

“I’m darn glad I saw it. I wouldn't hay 
believed anyone else and I’m about to 
doubt my own eyes,” he replied. 

I was delighted that Spot had made 
good where there were witnesses. I have 
owned -some wonderful dogs during my 
shooting career. I own some at the pres- 
ent time, class dogs with pedigrees, but 
never have I owned, or do I expect to own, 
one with as much intelligence and stamina 
as that brown-and-white setter of Willie’s 

“I don’t care if I don’t fire my gun 
again today, this has been a day of real 
sport for me,” said Doc. “What will you 
take for that dog?” he asked Willie. 

“She’s worth about $40 at the present 
price of bird dogs, but she’s not for sale. 
I need money about as bad as I ever have, 
and I was offered $250 for her yesterday 
—guess I was foolish for not selling her— 
but all the money this skiff will carry 
couldn’t buy her,” he said a bit proudly. 

“I don’t blame you, money couldn’t buy 
her if she were mine,” agreed Doc. 

Spot seemed to know that she was the 
topic of our conversation, and would give 
an occasional rap of approval with her tail. 

The wind lulled a trifle and we noticed 
heavy clouds hanging over the sea. To 
me it looked as if it might storm and | 
said as much to Willie, but he replied, “N 
that’s sea fog and if I don’t miss my guess 
it will settle over the Sound before night.’ 


WE HAD finished lunch and were en- 
joying a smoke when an old gander, 
one of the decoys that Willie had tied well 
down to leeward, set up a heonk-heonk, a 
looking out to see what it was all about 
we saw several flocks of widgeon coming 
in from the sea. We knew then that the 
fog was beginning to settle for even though 
the ducks seemed so far away that they 
were blurred, yet we could hear the swish 
of their wings as they passed over us. 
One flock, much lower than the others 
finally spotted our decoys and swung down 
to windward and circled. 

“They are going to come in—get read) 
for them,” whispered Willie. 

A flock of seven widgeon banked against 
the wind, set their wings and started glid- 
ing, and when Willie called “ready,” four 
widgeon smashed the surface of the water 
as dead as last year’s mackerel. Spot was 
over the side in an instant and started re- 
trieving them. 

A peculiar thing about Spot is she al- 
ways brings the duck back to the point at 
which she leaves the boat. As she went 
through the blind near Doc, she brought 
the ducks to him, so he took them aboard 
and helped her in. 

At 2 o'clock Willie cast his eyes toward 
the thickening sky and announced that it 
was time the geese were coming in. “They 
don’t usually come in in quantities before 
4 o'clock for they seem to know when we 
have to take up, but with this fog they 
are going to start coming in sooner.” 

They evidently had already started in for 
north of us the guns were barking rather 
frequently in the marshes. A flock o! 
mallards, winging their way in north « 
us, flared from the sound of the guns an d 
swung down wind and were over our dé 
coys before we knew they were within 
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I missed with two barrels, flagged 


range. 3 t ‘ ; 
ne with the third and finished him with 


the fourth. Doc did better. He dropped 
three of them in one-two-three order. 

Spot was just getting ready to slide over 
the side to retrieve them when the heonk- 
heonk-heonk of a goose reached us. Willie 
ordered the setter down and peered out 
through the fog to see if he could locate 
the sound. Doc and I were straining our 
eyes too, but the fog was settling so rapidly 
that if the geese were flying high it would 
be hard to locate them. 

Finally Willie ducked back in the blind 
and whispered, “A single goose coming in 
right over the point. He’s sure to come 
in if we can start those decoys calling.” 


T? GET them started Willie began call- 
ing himself... That lone goose didn’t wait 
for the decoys to open up when he heard 
Willie give the heonk-heonk, but made one 
circle, banked and came gliding down. 

“Take him, Doc,” I whispered. 

Doc’s little 16 barked once and the goose, 
untouched, started climbing. I swung my 
Id 12 on him and was just ready to let 
him have it when Doc’s 16 cracked again 
and the goose folded up and hit the water 
with a mighty splash. 

Spot was over the side instantly and 
soon had him aboard. Doc took Spot in 
and just in time, too, for a pair of black 
ducks swung in at that moment. I man- 
aged to stop one of them and Doc folded 
up the other one. 

“There will be a world of stuff in here 
within the next hour. With this fog 
settling like it is the geese and ducks are 
xoing to wrap us up before it is time to 
take up,” Willie informed us. 

But that fog was settling most too fast 
to suit me. Remembering a duck hunting 
experience on Currituck Sound in which I 
was lost in a fog I wasn’t anxious to have 
it repeated. 

“We have all the birds we can possibly 
use and I am ready to take up,” I said. 

“Goodness yes—we have six geese and 
all the ducks we can use, let’s quit,”’ sanc- 
tioned Doc. 

“Suits me fine, fellows. I’m afraid this 
fog is going to settle now before we can 
finish taking up.” 

Then Willie gave a yell for Aaron and 
a moment later a faint “Whooee”’ came 
floating back to us. Aaron had heard and 
was soon on his way to us. When he was 
within speaking distance, Willie told him 
to run over to the marsh and get the decoy 
crates. Ten minutes later Aaron was back 
with the crates and tossed a black duck 
in the skiff to us. 

“What’s that duck doing on the decoy 
crate over there in the marsh?” he asked. 

Spot nosed the duck and wagged her tail 
knowingly. Then it came to us. She had 
tound the crippled duck when she swam 
ashore to look for him, had killed him 
and placed him on the crate, then swam 
back to us. I looked at Doc, then at 
Willie. Willie was smiling. Doc was 
dumbfounded. 

“I'll swear I wouldn’t expect any one to 
believe that,” he said. “I don’t believe it 
myself and yet I know that it happened.” 
_ But there was the evidence. Spot knew 
that we were talking about her, I think, 
tor she went over and placed her head on 
Willie’s knee. 

_ “It’s all right, old girl. 
tound that duck. I knew 
time.’ 

_ Then the boys got busy taking up the 
cecoys, Before they were half through 
the geese and dugks started coming in from 
t They literally wrapped us up. 


I know you 
it all the 


the sea. 
They stooled within 50 yards of the blind 
while Willie and Aaron were shoving about 
taking in the decoys. They would take off 
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with a mighty splashing when they found 
out where they were, of course, but even 
then I am sure that we could have killed 
fifty geese and a hundred ducks within the 
next half hour. We still had an hour to 
shoot in but we were through for the day. 
To put temptation further away from us 
though, we unloaded our guns and put them 
in their cases. Spot was in the boat with 
us and when the geese would swing in 
over us within easy gunshot, she would 
look at us as if to ask, “Why don't you 
shoot ?” 

“Four geese and fifteen ducks are enough 
for any one gunner,” said Doc. 

“Yes, but it took us ten years to find it 
out,” I replied. 

3y the time the decoys were in their 
crates, the fog had settled so thick the 
boys were barely visible though less than 
10 yards from us. The skiff was soon 
made fast astern and we started across 
the Sound to the landing. I was wonder- 
ing how in the world Willie would ever 
find the entrance to Neal’s Creek in that 
fog. We could hear motor boats all 
around us but no one was visible. 

Doc whispered to me, “It looks as if 
we are to spend the night out here. A 
homing pigeon couldn’t find his way in 
this fog.” 

But we kept going. Willie would turn 
his face in the wind occasionally and then 
give the tiller a twist. Suddenly a marsh 
loomed up dead ahead of us and Willie 
swung the boat back around and we nosed 
into Neal’s Creek. He had missed the 
entrance by a scant 200 yards. 

“SOME navigator,” voiced Doc. 

“Damn tootin’,” I agreed. 

In the creek we could follow the shore 
line and in due time reached the landing. 
Old Spot, a little stiff from being wet, 
shivered a bit, then walked majestically 
down the little pier to the shore. 

We didn’t kill eight geese and twenty- 
five ducks each, we didn’t kill half that 
many, but it was a day of goosin’ on Curri- 
tuck that will long linger in our memory 
—thanks to the most intelligent dog that | 
have ever known. It was a perfect day 
come to a glorious ending. 


Farewell to the Popgun 
Crusaders 
(Continued from page 21) 


cranks. The Los Angeles Record 
ments succinctly: “The idea that crime may 
be stopped by legislating against revolvers 
is on a par with the exploded ideal that 
sobriety may be obtained by legislating 
against liquor. It is the old, old idea that 
the way to kill a tree is to lop off its 
branches. No sensible man ever tries this 
plan, but politicians are nonsensical fel- 
lows, and they never learn.” 

But these very nonsensical fellows are 
the bulwark of the Good Women of the 
Friday Morning Club. 

Arthur Brisbane draws a lesson on the 
question when he says: ; a 

“Germany will borrow New York's 
‘Sullivan law’ which says you musn’t buy 
or possess a revolver, without special per- 
mit. 

“Here that law keeps respectable people 
from possessing weapons for self-defense, 
not interfering with murderers who get all 
the revolvers they want by mail. 

“Germans have a strange habit of en- 
forcing and obeying laws. Perhaps their 
Sullivan law will protect German citizens 
from the murderers. Unlike the New 
York plan, which protects the murderers 
from the citizens—disarming citizens, not 
interfering with the killer.” 

Yet apparently even the Germans are 


com- 
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finding that anti-fireasms laws don’t do. 
away with firearms, in fact don’t even 
control their use, for, a little less than 
four months after Brisbane wished the 
Germans luck in imitating one of our typ- 
ically American bits of nonsense, the 
Davenport (la.) Democrat says editorially : 

“In Germany possession and ownership 
of pistols and revolvers is strictly con- 
trolled by law. To purchase a gun from 
a legitimate dealer the law-abiding citizen 
must first obtain a police permit. This 
can be done only by unwinding a great 
deal of red tape. 

“The purpose of the law, of course, is 
to keep small arms away from the crimi- 
nal. That is the theory. But in actual 
practice somewhat different results have 
been obtained. A recent Associated Press 
dispatch shows that ‘pistol toting’ has be- 
come a fixed practice in German under- 
world circles and though 98 per cent of 
all former dealers in firearms have gone 
out of business, the crook or gangster has 
no trouble in obtaining his weapon. 

“This should be of interest to those who 
sincerely believe that an anti-gun law is 
needed in the United States. Such a 
measure, by making it unlawful for a law- 
abiding citizen to own a gun, acts directly 
as an aid to crime. Experience in various 
of our states, as well as in foreign coun- 
tries, has conclusively demonstrated that 
it cannot disarm the underworld. 

“What we do need is a law that will 
automatically increase the punishment of 
any criminal committing a crime with a 
gun in his possession. A law of that kind 
would help the fight against crime without 
penalizing the law-abiding in the process.” 


O YOU see that the press has awakened. 
I have quoted only a few typical edi- 
torials of a kind that have been appearing 
in increasing numbers all over the country. 
Yet it is no time to forget a few cardinal 


facts about the hullabaloo the reformers 
still keep up: 
1. Even such drastic firearms regula- 


tions as the Sullivan Law in New York 
have failed to make an appreciable dent 
in the illegal use of firearms in that state. 

2. If you prohibit the legal sale of arms, 
you divert the traffic in arms to the lowest 
and most irresponsible channels, the crimi- 
nal element. The ordinary citizen may 
grudgingly respect such a law—as in the 
case of the many citizens who obey the 
prohibition laws—but such obedience on 
the part of law-abiding people will only 
increase the power and security of thugs. 

3. Various anti-firearms legislation now 
advocated by the blue-noses is only the 
first step toward completely depriving our 
6,000,000 licensed sportsmen of the right 
to the harmless use of arms in their recre- 
ation. Such complete restrictions are only 
logical from the standpoint of the sob- 
sisters, as all sporting firearms can be 
used for purposes of manslaughter. 

4. The War Department, in opposing 
anti-firearms agitation, has reiterated that 
the success of such legislation would seri- 
ously cripple us in case of war by putting 
arms manufacturers out of business (Cf. 
Ovutpoor Lire, May, 1929, p. 11). 

5. The United States Constitution states 
that “the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed.” If the 
anti-firearms agitators have their way a 
man will not even be allowed a defensive 
weapon in his home. 

I have said those things before, but I 
say them again. For though the signs of 
the times indicate that we are temporarily 
saying farewell to the Popgun Crusaders, 
they will be back again to plague sensible 
people with their universal panaceas and 
cure-all nostrums. Periodically, the Mid- 
dle Ages had the Black Plague—we have, 
instead, the Reformers. 











E WERE four in number, spending 

some months on a scow house boat 

moving over the waterways of south- 
ern Florida, living off the products of the 
country through which we traveled, and 
living very well indeed, because we were 
industrious enough to work from sunrise 
to sunset, were capable of intelligent effort, 
and possessed a modest modicum of “know 
how.” 

We soon learned that the custom fol- 
lowed by native fishermen and shanty boat 
dwellers when frying fish gave results that 
were pleasing to the taste and soothing to 
the stomach. The fish would be skinned 
and filleted, making two or four fillets to 
a fish. These pieces would be dipped in 
thick batter, made with prepared pancake 
flour, until thoroughly coated, and then 
fried brown in deep bacon fat. Served 
hot with salt, pepper, and plenty of but- 
ter, these fillets of fish proved very satis- 
fying food to set before hungry men. 

When a mess of scallops had been pro- 
cured, all hands would join in cutting out 
the muscle parts (the remainder would be 
utilized as food for fish, crabs, and craw- 
fish in the cars trailing behind the scow) ; 
the muscle parts would be dipped in pan- 
cake batter, rolled in cracker meal, then 
fried. When served with crisp slices of 
bacon, French fried sweet potatoes, and 
coffee with sugar and good old reliable 
Eagle brand condensed milk, these scal- 
lops made an alluring appeal to the human 
appetite. 

At Melbourne, on the Indian River, we 
followed advice volunteered by a native, 
and procured a piece of heavy iron wire 
window guard screening, about 3 feet long 
by 2 feet wide. After a hard wood fire 
on the beach had burned down to a bed of 
hot coals, the heavy iron folding grate 
would be set up, the piece of wire netting 
would be placed on the grate, and oysters 
or clams would then be roasted in the 
shell. It is very good form to provide a 
lot of bread and butter when expecting to 
eat roast oysters or clams beside a beach 
fire. A generous dab of butter is placed 
on the hot bivalve, this butter melts, the 
hot oyster or clam is turned in the melted 
butter, and then eaten. A few drops of 
a most delicious butter gravy remains in 
the shell, and this is sopped up with a bit 
of bread. While there may be titbits more 
pleasing to the human palate than hot 
roast oysters or clams with butter gravy, 
yet, when eating oysters or clams roasted 
over a beach fire, hungry diners would in- 


quire sarcastically where better “eats” 
were to be found. 

Turtles were taken, sometimes in the 
Passes with a turtle peg, and sometimes 
turned on the beach about sunset. These 


turtles were of the loggerhead, hawksbill, 
or green varieties, with the first the most 
numerous. The turtle would be suspended 


by the hind flippers and the throat cut or 
the head cut off (to bleed it), then laid 
bottom shell up, and the lower shell re- 





How to Cook Down South 


By Joseph W. Stray 


moved by cutting around it. The flippers 
and neck piece would be cut out then and 
skinned. All the meat possible would be cut 
from the bones. The bones would be cov- 
ered with water and simmered, just sim- 
mered, for three to four hours. The broth 
from these bones could be used to make a 
fine soup or a very delicious gravy. The 
turtle meat would be put through the meat 
grinder, mixed with suet, bread crumbs, 
onions, a spoonful of savory herbs, salt, 
and pepper for seasoning, a couple of eggs, 
well beaten, stirred in for a binder, then 
formed into a loaf, and baked in a moder- 
ately hot oven. A 6-pound loaf would bake 





A manatee which provided abundant 
cooking fat and some fine rib roasts 


in two hours, while a 10 or 12-pound loaf 
required three hours’ baking. This turtle 
loaf would be served in slices covered 
with rich brown gravy made with turtle 
broth, and in the pan in which the turtle 
loaf was baked. Small boiled sweet pota- 
toes would be served with it, and those who 
ate of turtle cooked in this manner con- 
sidered themselves fortunate and usually 
said so enthusiastically. 

When moving along the west coast of 
Florida, hard-shell (blue claw) crabs 
would be caught, the crushing claws would 
be broken off, the crabs put into a car, and 
the “shedders” picked out later. When the 
“shedders” became “busters” they would 
be put into a separate car. The “busters” 
became soft crabs (the velvet kind) in 
one tide; they would be served fried at the 
evening meal and were just about 100 per 
cent more delicious than any crab ever 
served at hotel or restaurant table. 


UAIL are numerous throughout Flor- 
ida. The hunter who seeks quail with- 
out the aid of a dog is handicapped seri- 
ously, yet our cook, who was very expert 
in the use of a shotgun, never returned 
from a quail hunt without the limit, 
twenty quail. 
Should the day be warm, the birds would 
be drawn as soon as possible after being 
shot and the cavities rubbed with salt. 


When brought aboard of the scow they 
would be plucked, washed in soda water, 
dried, placed in the refrigerator, and could 
be eaten the next day, either broiled, fried, 
or stewed. When quail were filled with a 
stuffing of bread crumbs, suet, and oysters, 
seasoned with pepper and salt and a spoon- 
ful of savory herbs, with an egg stirred 
in for a binder, then baked and served on 
squares of toast covered with liver gravy, 
the diners would award the cook peans of 
praise. This praise was deserved, for quail 
cooked in this fashion proved food of very 
great excellence. 


NE day, while in Judd’s Creek, Char- 

lotte Harbor, we met a naturalist who 
was collecting specimens for a university. 
This naturalist had killed a manatee bull 
and was just finishing taking measure- 
ments of the kill when we came along. 
We helped take off the hide, which was 
about % inch thick. Under the hide was 
a layer of fat about an inch in thickness, 
and enough of this fat was cut off and 
rendered to fill a 25-pound lard container 
with cooking fat. This manatee fat proved 
extra superfine for use when frying 
oysters, clams, fritters, potatoes, or fish, 
very superior to lard. An ax was used 
to split the backbone, and a couple of rib 
roasting pieces were cut out. This meat 
proved to be better than similar cuts from 
the small local Florida cattle and almost 
equal to cuts from prime northern native 
steers. 

We often put in a day with a harpoon 
seeking porpoises. When a porpoise was 
killed the hide would be removed at once 
(cutting down the back), packed in salt, 
and sent to a leather company that had a 
station at Fort Myers, Fla., for the col- 
‘lecting of the skins of marine animals and 
marine mammals. These porpoise hides 
would be tanned into leather of superior 
quality. The heads, skinned, would be 
hung in the sun, and the heat of the sun 
would render out a pint (approximately) 
of very high grade lubricating oil from 
each head. A piece for roasting would be 
cut from each porpoise, the blubber would 
be trimmed off, the piece parboiled for an 
hour, then covered with strips of bacon 
and baked in a moderately hot oven. An 
hour of baking was necessary to cook thor- 
oughly each 3 pounds in weight. Baked 
porpoise would be served with onion or 
horse-radish sauce. It tasted somewhat 
like roast pork and was considered good 
food. 

Alligator was eaten once. <A _ 6-foot 
alligator was shot by one of our party, 
who wanted a mounted alligator (of his 
own killing) for his den at home. After 
the ‘gator was skinned, a piece was cut 
from the tail just aft of where the tail 
joins the body. The bong was removed; 
the cavity was filled with a forcemeat of 
bread crumbs and suet; the piece was baked 
for an hour in a hot oven, and then for 
two hours more in a moderate heat, being 











It was served with a 


basted frequently. 
brown gravy, made sharp with a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of the mustard liquid from 


a crock of Crosse & Blackwell’s chow- 

chow. This ‘gator meat was viewed with 
suspicion and partaken of sparingly, yet 
it was food no man, who was hungry, 
would refuse. 

Our cook was the best hunter and the 
most expert shot of our party. When he 
was to be away all day a succulent chow- 
der, or a soul-satisfying stew, would be 
placed, boiling hot, in one of the contain- 
ers of the fireless cooker. Hot coffee, 
with sugar and condensed milk added, 
would be poured into the other container. 
Hot food with hot drink would be ready 
for consumption upon our return at night, 
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and it is proper to emphasize here that 
shelter, warmth, and food constitute a most 
glorious trinity of creature comforts for 
tired, hungry men to look forward to as 
darkness comes on. 

We cruised in our house boat, from 
Titusville, on the Indian River, to Fort 
Myers, on the west coast of Florida, about 


20 miles up the Caloosachatchee River, 
an air line distance of about 400 miles 
(more than twice that distance following 


the winding course we traveled) and spent 
seven months enjoying the most gorgeous 
outing any of our party had ever experi- 
enced. Except for the necessary staples, 
we lived entirely off the country on forage 
collected by the party, and lived well, very 
well indeed. 


The Compromise Trailer 
By Maurice H. Decker 


HE average five-passenger car is 
more comfortable on long tours when 
it carries only four adults, as anyone 
who has gone motor-camping and touring 
in warm weather knows. When more than 
four people are packed in, somebody is 
liable to be crowded before the trip is 
finished, especially if some of the equip- 
ment and baggage must be carried inside. 

So if your party or family numbers four 
and you must accommodate them in the 
five-passenger automobile, and, further, if 
at the last minute your mother-in-law de- 
cides to go along too, you will have to 
do some tall thinking and careful packing 
to get the necessary camping equipment 
for five persons packed and placed where 
it can’t rub holes in the family’s clothing 
—or tempers. 

This perplexing problem has doubtless 
confronted a great number of campers. 
But there is an easy way out, provided 
you prefer to stick to your regular outfit 
of tent and camp beds. When passengers 
and outfit threaten to overflow the avail- 
able room of your auto, just hitch a com- 


promise or commercial trailer behind it. 
Load in this box trailer the tent, stove, 
eats, beds, blankets and suit cases. Don’t 


much as a cracker box in the 
car’s tonneau. Let your party sprawl all 
over the available room and enjoy it. 
Everybody’s trip will be made more com- 
fortable and enjoyable. 

I have called these box trailers a “com- 
promise” because they occupy the position 
half-way between the regular camping out- 
fit one carries on his car and the specially- 
built folding-bungalow trailers. They are 
economical and may be used for a number 
of purposes between vacation dates. These 
trailers usually have a box that measures 
66 inches long, 46 inches wide and 8 or 10 
inches high. It is a light, two-wheel chas- 
sis, with springs and balloon tires. You 
can load in it the complete outfit neces- 
sary to house and feed a camping party 
of five to seven persons, leaving your run- 
ning boards and tonneau as clean of bag- 
gage as a hound’s tooth. 

These trailers will carry loads up to 
1,000 pounds, although few camping out- 
fits, even for a party of seven, will weigh 
that much. Even when loaded to capacity, 
this trailer has little influence upon the 
speed or power of your car. You will 
still make most of the grades in high gear. 
The outfit is low and compact and gives 
you at all times a clear view of the road 
behind in your rear-view mirror, The 
center of gravity is so low that the trailer 
will not upset. Neither will it bounce or 
weave at high speeds. 

Although these trailers originally 
designed to haul commercial loads, 


carry so 


were 
they 


are duck-soup for campers to carry 
outfits or boats. Or you can take 
load the boat on top of the camp duff 
step on the gas. The load can be strapped 
down with straps or a laced rope, or what 
is better, covered with a waterproof tarp, 
built box-shape to fit. This protects the 
duffle from dust and rain, besides holding 
it in place. 

If I had to accommodate five, six or 
seven campers in one automobile and had 
to carry a comprehensive and comfortable 
outfit for the bunch, I would want nothing 
better than one of these box trailers. 

Their price is not excessive. From $40 
to $50 will procure one. A neighbor of 
mine bought such a trailer last summer 
for a trip to the Yellowstone Park. His 
party numbered six and he carried one 
medium-size tent and a smaller model for 
the two younger boys. When he got back 
home he sold the trailer for $12 less than 
he had paid for it, which was little enough 
depreciation for the service he received. 

[t is possible to make such a trailer at 


tent 
both— 


and 


home. You can buy, at some car-wrecking 
yard, either a front or rear end from a 
Model T. Remove the short leaves of the 
spring, since the long leaves will be stiff 
enough to support your camping load. 
There are several ways to use these parts 


for a trailer chassis. Most of them have 
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Hunting Georgia Turkeys 
By Morris ACKERMAN 
Who obligated himself lo provide a Christ- 
mas turkey for Rex Beach, the sportsman- 
author, and then very nearly failed to deliver 
the promised gobbler 





been published in these columns, One of 
the bigger outboard factories sends a blue- 
print free that shows how to so convert 
Ford parts into a boat trailer. And it is 
easy to adapt these for the box type. 

Use hardwood sills. Hardwood for the 
box also if possible, but at least put the 
box together with angle irons and bolts 
or screws. Plain nails will pound loose 
after a few hundred miles of rough road. 
You can buy clips and body irons from 


manufacturers who specialize in trailer 
parts for the home-built product. 
If you cover the old rear or front end 


with a thick 
let stand until 
have been loosened, 
hose on it, the chassis will be clean and 
will take paint smoothly. Black auto 
enamel “will make wheels and axle appear 
like new. 


paste of concentrated lye, 
the old paint and grease 
and then turn the 
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Men Keep 


WARM ¢-DRY 


in Hirsch-Weis STAGS 


THEY’RE worn the COLORS 
world over during the Plaid: 
heaviest rains and the Red & Black 
. — . Brown & Black 
coldest weather. aon in'iack 
Hirsch-Weis garments he 

Solid: 
are made of 24-oz. all- - 

avy Blue 
wool Oregon flannel. Buate’sted 
Guaranteed water-proof. Forest Green 
Eight roomy pockets, (large 


game pocketin back.) Styled ad | yee 


for comfort. Built for wear. 
Breeches to match. 
Postage Paid 
Sizes 34 to 48 


If your dealer can't supply you, 
order direct. Use coupon below. 

Sseneaeinuatnma@eEeaeweaea qa 
HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon, Dept. ‘‘Q” 


Gentlemen 
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Chest 


C1) $11.00 enclosed. Send STAG {size van \Coloe 
’ Waist j 
] $ 8.50 enclosed. Send Breeches’ ci, os 
(1) Please send Catalog of Garments in Actual Colors. 
Name 
MDOP OBB cccersrersscrrsnscrraverinrsasensceceoterenssosnsstbenetenmmmansssnnenetainenesnanienniiansiniaianie 
City sccconcsocvcnce scoscosoesssossooososoosonees® 


LUGGAGE BAG 


A Fine Christmas Gift fora Sportsman 





Originally designed for carrying shells but 
it has proved so popular for general luggage 
that we have improved its appearance and 
made it in two sizes. Forest green double 
texture waterproof duck with outside straps as 
hown. Handes and trimmings of high grade 
elk leather. Opened and closed instantly with 
Talon fastener full length of bag. Bottom re- 
inforced with heavy, stiff builders’ canvas that 


will not crack or sag. Bound all the way 
round with elk leather. 
Sizes: 9”x18", 9” depth ........$3.00, postpaid 
10”x20”, 11” depth .......$3.65, postpaid 
Same bag in full grain mahogany elk, 
size 9”x18", depth 9”, $5.85 postpaid. 


Send for sample of leather and duck, also Catalog 


L. L. Bean, Mfr., 402 Main St., Freeport, Maine 





fren Admiral B yvd 


He knows how to live where its cold. 
And, 'McMillan, too! Farmers, ex- 
plorers, teamsters and outdoor men 
everywhere wear Brown’s Beach 
Jackets in cold weather. Byrd radio’d 
back for thirty-six more—said it was 
too cold to be without ’em! 


No frills —not expensive — but the 
warmest you ever saw. They wear 
like iron. You can get ’em in vests or 
coats, all with knit-in wool fleece lin- 
ing. Won’t rip, ravel or tear. 
elastic weave gives plenty of room 
for action without “binding” the arms. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write 
us for complete information. 


BROW RS 


The 





BEACH | 
JACKET 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET Co. 


___Dept . O-1 2, Worcester, Massachusetts _ 
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The patented Brooks Appliance 
retains securely without annoy- 


ing springs or hard pads. 


lows full body freedom. 


Al- 


Worn 


and praised by active men and 


every walk 
sold. 


Not 


women in 
Over 8 million 
10 days’ trial. 
U. S., but made to 
measurements and sent 
from Marshall. Full 
tion and free 28-page 
booklet sent in plain 
envelope. Send 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 


of 
Sent 
obtainable 
through any store or agent in 
individual 
direct 
informa- 
Rupture 
sealed C.£.Brooks, inventor 


for trial offer. 


T3H_ State St. 
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Marshall, fh Mich 





This Remington Pocket Knife | 


has stag handle and two keen cutting blades of superior 


steel, so shaped that they 
and cleaning fish, game 
We will send you this knife 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 
scription to NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a 68-page 
monthly magazine crammed 
full ef hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
ete. Biggest value ever offered 
in a sporting magazine. 
Clip thts ane, ry matt today 


NATIONAL. ‘SPORTSMAN 
113 Transit Bidg. Boston, Mass 


birds, 


are especially good for skinning 
and fur bearing animals 
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Is It Going to Rain? 
By Maurice H. Decker 


ILD animals have the ability to 

forecast weather changes and con- 

ditions long in advance of their 
coming. Not counting the woodchuck, who 
is simply an unfortunate victim of super- 
stition, certain animals seem to make 
shrewd guesses on the length and severity 
of the coming winter and the extent of 
high water in the spring and they prepare 
for these emergencies as early as the pre- 
ceding fall. 

The muskrat is one. I know some nat- 
uralists ridicule his reputed ability to sense 
high water in the coming spring season 
and build up his house the fall before in 
order to cope with it. Perhaps this is 
true, that high water has nothing to do 
with the animals’ unusual activity. I only 
know that close observation of a muskrat 
pond less than 200 yards from my home 
has shown that the rats were right over 
a period of fifteen years. They may have 
had totally different reasons for adding 
another story on their flattened houses, 
but I discovered that the water was always 
higher than average following a fall of 
unusual building activities. 

Man, in his early primordial state, un- 
doubtedly had the same uncanny faculty 
of reading weather signs and indications, 
but unfortunately he seems to have lost 
it as he gained civilization and culture. 
However, certain woodsmen and in par- 
ticular the Indian are still able to interpret 
nature’s signs and warnings. I have been 
privileged twice to witness rather striking 
examples of this weather sense or instinct 
—that ability to see, smell or feel warn- 
ings of approaching storms long before 
they were apparent to the more-civilized 
eye and ear. 

In South Dakota I saw a band of Sioux 
Indians making their camp close to noon. 
The sun was shining in a bright, clear 
sky and I wondered why they had stopped 
early in the day. I found out why 
forty minutes later. The worst storm | 
lave ever been caught out in swept down 
across the gumbo storm of fu- 
rious rain and wind that nearly blew my 
heavily-loaded car off the road. We sat 
there for nearly an hour wondering 
if the next blast was going to be the one 
that would send us rolling into the ditch. 


su 


OMETHING told those Indians that a 

storm was coming. Whatever it was 
that had started the squaws to work so 
energetically, I couldn’t see it. They read 
warnings in the sky or in the air that were 
perfectly unintelligible to me. 

The other time two of us were canoeing 
on a Michigan lake. I wanted to cut 
straight across the mile-wide body of wa- 
ter to reach the opposite side, but Slim, 
my Indian companion, refused. He in- 
sisted that we hug the shore line, keeping 
about 30 yards from land. He told me 
he saw signs of a coming storm. He was 
right too, for this same storm broke 
over us with scarcely thirty seconds 
warning. Our canoe would surely have 
been overturned immediately had we 
been % mile out in that lake. And that’s 
where we would have been if I had had 
my way. 

As it was, a few husky strokes of our 
paddles beached the outfit and we sat un- 
der the upturned craft and watched the 
waves mount higher and higher out on 
the lake. We would have experienced 
rather a miserable time of it, swim- 
ming back beside our water-logged 
canoe. 

There was nothing that I could see in 
the sky or in the air to foretell this sharp 
gale. Slim explained vaguely that he 


could “smell” it coming, and I have no 
evidence to dispute his assertion. 

Having once lost this instinct of fore- 
casting weather so far in advance, I doubt 
if civilized man will ever regain it. 
But there are a few signs that can be 
readily seen by the eye and recognized 
as important weather indications and some 
of these might well be committed to mem- 
ory if one desires warnings of drastic 
changes when he is camping, fishing or 
hunting. 

Here are a number of 
tions which tell you to 
may not always come, 
loses by being prepared. 
not infallible, but the more of 
detect at one time, the more 
can bet on wet weather. 

When the eastern sky is red before a 
sunrise, or when the sun sets with a tinted 
halo. If the sun shines through a watery- 
looking haze in the afternoon, you gen 
erally will have rain the following night. 

When flies are unusually bothersome and 
stick close to your hands and face and 
when sparrows bathe actively in puddles 
of water, rain is coming. Rain may also 
be counted on if the moon has a large 
circle about it or at some distance from 
it. A rainbow in the morning means rain, 
as does no dew early in the day. 


signs and condi- 
expect rain. It 
but nobody ever 
These signs are 
f them you 
surely you 


HEN fish swim near the surface of 

lake or river and when they leap 
out of the water for insects, when the sky 
is unusually dark with the stars more nu- 
merous and the milky way clearly defined 
at night—these are all signs of rain. Also 
are sounds that become unusually clear 
and distinct, particularly distant sounds, 
when ropes that are slack begin to take 
up and tighten, and when your camp fire 
or campstove smoke beats down close to 
the ground. And—when your rheumatism 
bothers worse. 

Approaching rain strengthens the smell 
of the woods, brings wild rabbits out to 
feed in the daylight, makes the leaves of 
maple trees curl and the leaves of bushes 
hang limp. 

These are all signs of wet weather. 
Wind may be expected when objects at a 
distance show up unnaturally clear and 
sharp in outline. Red-tinged clouds float- 
ing high in the sky near sunset time fore- 
cast high wind. Also do the antics of 
crows when thet? tumble and pitch enn 
in the air. When you see these signs, 
keep off of large lakes in canoes ret y row- 
boats and stake the old tent down tight 
and _ solid. 

Old-timers claim that 
direction on the 21st day of 
ences the prevailing winds 
three months, since they will 
the same point of the compass. 

Fair-weather signs are fewer in num- 
ber. When the eastern sky is a dull gray 
and the sunrise is clear, gradually dis- 
persing the vapor clouds, you have pros- 
pects for a fine day. If the sun sets in a 
crimson sky, the following day should and 
probably will be clear. A rainbow in the 
evening means the exact opposite of 
one in the morning, it foretells fine 
weather. 

Mist and fog gathering over the water 
and low land, and which slowly clears 
away with the rising sun, also is a prom- 
ise of clear warm days. If only a few 
stars are visible at night and these few 
are quite bright in a pale, gray sky, fa- 
vorable weather can be anticipated. <A 
heavy dew in the evening is also a clear- 
sky indication and a promise of clear 
weather on the morrow. 


the prevailing 
March influ- 
for the next 
blow from 
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A Good Emergency Camp Stove 
HIS easily-made camp stove is fine for 
short camping trips or even long stays 
in the woods. Take an ordinary wash 
boiler or a tin washtub—the boiler makes 
a more handily-shaped stove but the tub 
will suffice in a pinch. Using tin-snips, 
or hammer, small chisel and a wooden 
block to cut against, cut the hole “A” 
which is % inch from the edge and 7 or 
8 inches in diameter. 

Opposite this hole cut another one either 
5 or 6 inches across, depending upon 
whether you will use 5 or 6-inch stove- 
pipe. This is hole “B.” Directly under 
hole “A” cut the opening “C” about 2 by 
4 inches. Make a tin slide with an ear on 
each end to slide across this hole and 
regulate the stove’s draft. You can rivet 
small pieces of tin—one at each end and on 
top of this draft hole—to hold the cover 
in place. 








Then take a stovepipe elbow of proper 
size and cut %-inch cuts or gashes every 
inch around one edge. Bend every other 
tongue so formed out at right angles. This 
gives the elbow a seat to fit in and on 
the stovepipe hole in boiler. Fit one or 
two joints of pipe on the elbow and run 


them out through the wall of tent. This 
hook-up saves cutting the roof which 
usually causes leaks about the pipe. Use 


a V-shaped, tin wind-splitter outside the 
tent before the end of the pipe and you 
are practically free of trouble with blow- 
ing rain and wind. 

You can bake with this stove by setting 
the dish on top of it and inverting a larger 
pan over the food. Keep only a medium 
fire when baking for this stove heats up 
fast and hot. 

Your tea kettle or any pot makes a good 
cover for the hole “A” which is the 
fuel opening. The draft at the bottom 
regulates the fire very well when the edges 
of the stove are banked up tightly with 
earth.—J, Crigler, Miss. 


A New Way to Waterproof Leather 
Shoes 


HE lumberjacks in the mountains of 

western Oregon waterproof their shoes 
in the following manner. A pot of beef 
tallow is melted on the camp stove. Each 
man pours about a pint of melted tallow 
in each shoe, slops it around until the en- 
tire inner surface of the shoe or boot is 
coated, then he pours the surplus back into 
the pot. Over his regular woolen socks he 
pulls a pair of cheap cotton socks to keep 
the better ones from being soiled by the 
tallow. 

Here is the principle of this treatment 
for the leather. The heat of the feet 
drives the tallow outward through the 
pores of the leather, thus excluding water 
and dampness. One may travel all day 
through wet snow without wetting his feet 
when wearing shoes so treated—E. E. 
Sours, Mich. 
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Cleaning Ducks Quickly 


ICKING the feathers off of wild ducks 

is a task which most sportsmen gladly 
leave to their wives. The large feathers 
are not so hard to remove but the down 
is very annoying. An easy method is to 
pour melted paraffin over the bird before 
picking the down. Allow it to congeal. 
It is then easy to rub the down off with a 
rotary motion of the palm of the hand, 
leaving the skin clean. Another method 


is to dip the hand in partly melted paraf- | 


fin and then massage the feathers 
Either method practically eliminates the 
need of singeing. Certain kinds of ducks, 
such as bluebills, butterballs, golden eyes 
and coots, are better skinned than picked, 
as the objectionable fishy or oily taste 
disappears with the skin and the fat ad- 
adhering to it—William P. Heimann, 
Ohio. 


A Camp Wash Basin 


WASH basin or pan is not always 
4 carried when one goes light. How- 
ever, I have devised something which takes 
the place of this article. A thin light 


rubber sheet about 2 feet square is needed. 
Dig a small hole in the ground and line 
it with this rubber sheet. Now you can 
fill the basin with hot water and wash or 
shave. 

When removing the sheet from the hole 
do not pull it and risk tearing the thin 
rubber. Merely push the edge down be- 
low the water level and let the liquid flow 
out and relieve the suction. Rinse and 
dry sheet before packing. 


off. | 


In dry country where the hunter carries | 


water for himself and his dog, this is a 
handy way to give the animal a drink 
without carrying an extra utensil or cup. 
—Tyler Gilbert, Kans. 


Bobwhites in a Blizzard 


(Continued from page 27) 


whether it was wise to longer delay start- | 


ing our trip home over 30 miles of dirt 
roads. 

Peggy was greatly interested in the 
scent of the former flock in the fence 
corners. She soon gave it up, however, 
and followed a trail out into the grass | 
toward a wide, shallow swale in which 


willows and much matted brush grew pro- 
fusely. 

Almost out of our sight in the storm, 
zigzagged toward a small cluster of 
briars. She detoured the briars and started 
busily on. As though not satisfied, she 
swept back, nosing right and nosing left, 
slower and slower the nearer she ap- 
proached the bits of black bush, so plain 
among the white, snow-covered clumps of 
grass. 

One single straggler from the fence cor- 
ner covey was in that black brush. Peggy 
seemed to know it was there, but the snow 
handicapped her so that she had not 
cated it with sufficient definiteness to 
point, when Doc and I came up and fright- 
ened it out. I shot at that bird twice 
and hit it both times, but it was still going 


she 


lo- 


strong when it flew into the bank of fall- | 


ing snow, in the direction of the shallow 
swale. We followed. 
Peggy did not find my cripple, but she 


promptly located a new covey, in the swale, 
four of which Doc and I bagged before 
they disappeared into oblivion. 

A hundred’yards up the shallow depres- 
sion we unexpectedly walked up a lone 
bobwhite. Doc’s swift shot stopped it in 
the nick of time. 
would have been out of sight in the snow- 
flake-filled sky. 

Hearing the Dick us 


shooting, joined 


Ten feet farther and it | 





Thru a Blizzard 


IN THIS MACKINAW CRUISER 


“Old man weather” can’t faze this Filson 
No. 80 Mackinaw Cruising Coat. Five 
roomy pockets, one for grub or game across 


the back. Red and black plaid, green and 
black plaid or plain blue. Some coat— 
only $9.00. 
Filson Super Mackinaw Cruiser—green 
and black plaid, red and black plaid or 
plain red—$15. Order either coat one 
inch larger than white collar measure. 
Your dealer should have FIL- 
SON GARMENTS. If not, or- 


der direct. Write for free cata- 
log “D” for helpful hints on the 
great outdoors. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1001-1003 Second Avenue 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
“MIGHT AS WELL HAVE THE BEST” 
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sign, materials, 

and construc- 

tion. They en- 

joy an interna- 
tional reputation 
for speed, durability 
and ease of handling 


Models for every pur- 
Look for the 
deerhead trade mark. 


Wr rite f for free booklet, 
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** How to Ski”’ 
Northland Ski. Mfg. Co. 


—_— World's Largest Ski Mfg. 


8 Merriam Pk., St. Paul, Minn, 
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CAMPING 


By Horace Kephart 
The author is one of America’s best known authorities 
on camping and his experience and advice are invaluable 
to others enjoying outdoor trips. 


This book tells you how to build camp fires, outfitting, 
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and began eagerly scouting around. In 
an open space between timber and fence 
he skidded to a full stop, sat down and 
contorted his head around into a tense 
point. 

“Look, Doc!” I cried, delighted at Dick’s 
unusual position. “Ever see a dog screwed 
up like that?” 

Doc hadn't and, regretting the lack of 
light for a picture, we approached the 
pointing pointer. That bird did something 
I never saw a quail do before or since. 
It ran, as we neared it, beneath Dick’s 
belly and out between his front paws, in 
spite of the dog’s frantic efforts to catch 
it, and flew. Supposing it a cripple, Doc 
and I were not prepared for the swift get- 
away the bobwhite made. Dick was in my 
way, too, but I was almost ready to bag 
the bird when it died with Doc’s lead in 
its lungs and splashed into the snow. 

Looking around for Peggy we discov- 
ered her not 50 feet away trying her best 
to tell us to come shoot something she 
held 1 foot from her nose. We accepted 
the invitation, but, to our dismay and Peg’s 
astonishment, flushed no bird out of the 
snow. Mystified, Peg sneaked forward 4 
feet, thrust her head into a clump of snow, 
that must have 
been held up by 
some vegetation of 
some sort under- 
neath—although we 
couldn't tell it by 
looking at it—and 
again said things, 
with _ straightened 
back and stiffened 
tail, which no quail 
hunter could mis- 
understand. 

“Well!” = ex- 
claimed Doc when 
we had again tram- 
pled flat all grass 
in the vicinity, 

“Peg, you aren't 
spoofing us, are 
you?” 

Once more Peg’s 
expression dis- 
played perplexity, 
and a second time 
she left her point 
and crept  for- 
ward. 

“Well!” repeat- 
ed Doc at. this. 

“I’ve just walked 
on every inch of that grass, Peg!” 

“Let Dick see what he can find,” I sug- 
gested, as Dick came up beside me. “Whoa, 
fella,” I called, noting Doc’s dead bird in 
Dick’s mouth. “Fetch first.” Dick obeyed, 
then stepped softly up opposite Peggy and 
promptly endorsed her find. 

“Well!” reiterated Doc, starting for- 
ward. “If there’s a quail in there it cer- 
tainly is lying closer than any bird I ever 
saw. Come here and let’s... .” 


TISTLING wings cut Doc short and 

a reluctant rooster hopped into the 
air. That was such a slow bird that I had 
trouble finding it with my sights, and when 
I finally had it covered to my satisfaction, 
it took me by surprise by settling back 
into the grass 20 yards away. 

“It’s wounded!” declared 
the dogs after it. 

“Wounded, my eye!” I retorted. “It’s 
just smart. Quail lie close in new snow. 
There! Peg’s located it. Back, Dick! 
Why, hello there, Fan!” as Oscar’s setter 
rushed up. “Careful, Fan! Careful!” 

A minute or more we trampled the grass 
before those dogs. No quail arose. 

“T tell you,” I suggested to Doc. “Let 
Fan chase it up. She’s trained to do it. 
We don’t seem able to find it.” 


Doc, urging 
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Doc consented and I sent Fanny after 
the bird. It wasn’t long then. Just a 
scramble, a skid, a flutter of wings and 
the wise little cock was out and gone. 
There was no hesitation about the depar- 
ture that time. And Doc and I laughed 
and applauded and the dogs looked on in 
mixed surprise and disgust when we both 
missed it. 

On the way to the cars we got up four 
more singles, one by one, all of which we 
bagged. I don’t remember that I have ever 
enjoyed quail shooting more than I did 
our experiences that day, watching the 
puzzled dogs when the quails refused to go 
until stepped upon, and dropping—and 
missing—speeding birds in that smother of 
soft snow. 


O IT was with reluctance that I cranked 

up, after lunch, and followed Herman’s 
6-inch-deep tracks toward home. A mile 
from the Kansas line the snow ceased, 
and the automobile Doc and I were fol- 
lowing pulled to one side of the road. 

“Want to shoot a few more birds before 
we go in?” asked Herman as I drew up 
beside him. 


“That's what I’m here for,” I consented. 


Looking for them in the more open country 


“How’s the cold, Doc?” 

“I think I’m all right,” replied Doc, 
agreeably, “as long as the snow isn’t wet- 
ting me. Why,” to Herman, “you know a 
place?” 

“Right on this farm. Go to the house, 
Oscar, and tell him who we are.” 

Oscar went. He came back and pres- 
ently we got out beside a big black hedge 
that headed into a series of steam-shovel, 
coal-mine pits % mile ahead. 

“He wasn’t home,” reported Oscar, re- 
ferring to the landowner he had gone to 
see as we set up guns. “But it’s all right. 
He invited me to hunt the other day.” 

The sun wasn’t out, but the day had 
brightened, so I put my small kodak in my 
pocket before I followed in the slick. and 
slithered footprints that led down the road 
beside the hedge. 

A likely draw west of the hedge netted 
us nothing. The weeds about an aban- 
doned house produced only six cottontails 
and a couple of meadow larks. A birdy 
clump of small trees with bushes about 
their bases gave us one thrill and a thor- 
ough disappointment when Dick pointed 
only to give it up about the time we reached 
him. 

So we were in the humor to appreciate 
Peggy's find when, near a long gap in 
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the black hedge, she stood upon something 
from the cut bank of the road. Dick, at 
sight of Peggy, obediently backed. Fanny, 
never so considerate, crowded in despite 
our joint protests, and stiffened near the 
hedge, only her high-flung tail visible 
above the snow-covered weeds. 

I risked a film, fell in behind Fanny 
and sent out the birds, fully fifteen big 
fluffy fellows that flew straight down the 
hedge. When the battle ceased, four quail 
had given up the ghost and everybody was 
claiming everybody else’s bird. 

On the slope of the first mine dump we 
found Peggy and Dick, 12 feet apart with 
noses high, telling us that some singles 
awaited us. I waded in toward the spot 
Peg seemed to suspect. Whirring wings 
sent snow flying. A hen darted through 
the hedge. I took a chance and was lucky. 
I trudged on down in the direction of 
Dick’s tense gaze. Snow, like magic, dis- 
appeared off of a small patch of dark 
vegetation, 4 feet from Dick’s nose and 
another hen was beating fast wings toward 
escape. That was Herman’s bird, I could 
easily tell, for feathers were flying from 
it when Doc’s and my shot struck it. 

The next quail was a wary rooster 

that dipped over 
the top of the dump 
beyond the hedge, 
when Herman 
eased up to it at 
Peggy’s right. But, 
at sometimes hap- 
pens in life and in 
story books, the de- 
served escape was 
never accomplished. 
An excellently- 
aimed charge of 
bird shot from Os- 
car’s gun plowed a 
deep brown gash in 
the snowy growth 
on the top of the 
elevation and the 
quail was dead, 
over the dump, 
when Peggy found 
and fetched it. 
“Wait, a second, 
boys,” requested 
Oscar, a few min- 
utes later, as Dick 
pointed near an old 
post sticking out 
of the snow-whit- 
ened briars. “I see 
somebody coming from the house. I'll go 
meet him. If I motion with my hat, you're 
not to shoot.” 

Time lags while one stands watching and 
encouraging pointing dogs. We probably 
put in ten minutes doing those things, 
while Oscar hurried down the road, but it 
seemed much longer. I used up my last 
two films, I know, and stepped softly up 
past eager, anxious Dick, just to see what 
I could see. I saw fully a dozen bonny 
brown bobwhites huddled in a round heap, 
so small that I could have annihilated 
them at one shot from where I stood. 

“I don’t care for you killing the quail,” 
said the farmer, when he and Oscar had 
come up, “but I don’t allow any hunting 
on Sunday.” 

So, to honor those good dogs, we flushed 
one covey and watched them fly away 
without firing a shot. I don’t think that we 
minded so much. We had had an unusual 
day afield, which we enjoyed. 

Anyway, we had gathered a nice bag of 
birds, and next Wednesday afternoon Doc, 
Herman, Oscar and I aim to take Peggy, 
Fan and Dick back there with the cordial 
consent of the owner of that big black 
hedge. So, why get excited over a few 
short days’ delay in doing something we 
dearly love to do? 








Bears on the Cariboo Range 
(Continued from page 17) 


On this trip up to Limestone Camp I 
pushed on ahead and reached camp half an 
hour ahead of the others. When they came 
up they told me of seeing a fine black bear 
600 or 700 yards away and trying to per- 
suade Dad to go after him. Dad's reply 
was, “If that bear wants to get shot he 
will have to come over here.” We rested 
for the remainder of the day. At this 
camp we had a large tent in which had 
been set up a crude table and a collapsible 
stove. In the back part we had just enough 
room for all five of us to lay our sleeping 
bags, feet toward the front. I was imme- 
diately behind the table in one corner of 
the tent: During the night we heard an 
awful commotion just outside our tent and 
a great rattling of pans and cans on the 
table. We all awakened and Glen grabbed 
the .22 rifle and asked for someone to turn 
on the flashlight. I did so and threw the 
light on the table. There was a big porcu- 
pine just above my feet. Glen started 
shooting and I started getting my feet away 
from under. Fortunately the porcupine 
managed to climb down and out the door. 


| beg ety and I departed next day on a 
hike of about 15 miles to look for 
caribou. About 2 miles from camp we 
sighted, at the bottom of the “big hole,” a 
very deep, wide canyon, with a fairly flat 
floor, two moose, one a bull. I rushed back 
to camp to have Dad go after him. No 
one at camp, so I left a note telling where 
the moose was. Dad, Glen and John were 
gathering huckleberries. They did go over 
later, but saw only the cow. Lloyd and | 
continued on our hike, climbing through 
the most beautiful country on the trip, with 
many beautiful little lakes scattered among 
the mountains. The sides of the moun- 
tains were streaked with silver, as the 
water rushed down the slopes in number- 
less small streams. We covered a lot of 
country, mountains and some beautiful for- 
ests, but saw no caribou. That night we 
crawled into our sleeping bags on the sad- 
dle of a divide, among some scrub cedars, 
high up in the mountains. During the 
night Lloyd awakened me, yelling wildly. 
I got up but couldn’t see anything to get 
excited about. He claimed there was a 
mountain lion right over him when he 
yelled, as he could make him out plainly 
against the sky. I have always thought he 
must have been dreaming, as I never heard 
of a lion coming so close. 

After a fruitless morning we started for 
Limestone Camp, expecting to cross the 
upper end of the “big hole.” On all our 
hunts we picked up a blue grouse now 
and then, as these 
birds were very 
plentiful and quite 
tame as well as be- 
ing the best game 
we had on _ our 
menu. As we were 
gradually going 
down and getting 
into rougher coun- 
try we had no hope 
of finding caribou, 
so when we ran 
into a bunch of 
blue grouse I shot 
two, using steel- 
jacketed _ car- 
tridges. 

We hadn't gone 
another 50 yards, 
when, looking over 
the edge of a bluff, 
we saw some dis- 
tance below us a 
fairly large black 
bear. The wind was 


er... 
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Glen and the author's goat which fell 
from the ledge above 


blowing directly toward him, and I had 
just been shooting, yet he seemed to have 
no uneasiness, feeding away on huckleber- 
ries. We were not looking for bear, al- 
though I was allowed one more black. 
Now, however, with this fellow in front ot 
me, I was ready to try to get him. We 
were afraid to try to get nearer, as he 
would surely get our scent as we got to a 
lower level. Being above him it must have 
passed above his head. We estimated the 
distance as about 500 yards. 

I lay down to shoot, Lloyd sitting be- 
side me with the glasses. At first shot 
the bear started away from there. I shot 
again and Lloyd said I was shooting quite 
high. Another shot went high, then the 
bear was out of sight in the brush. In a 
moment he appeared again off to the right 
and I shot again. Another miss, and the 
bear out of sight. Suddenly he again came 
in sight, jumping on a log and running al- 
most directly from me. One shot and he 
went over the other end of the log into the 
bushes. After watching a few minutes 
we decided that he was either dead or had 
gotten away, so we started down to look 
for him. We looked all over the place for 
half an hour. We had located the place 
by a certain bright, yellow-leafed tree, and 
on our way had to make a lot of detours 
on account of streams and brush. When 
we got there we found lots of yellow 
leaves, very high, thick brush and lots of 
logs. Finally as we were ready to give 
up, I found him. The last shot hit him in 
the right hip and went into his body, killing 
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him instantly. This was a 220-grain, soft- 
point bullet, Remington cartridge, range 
probably about 550 yards. Up to the last 
shot, my sixth try at him, I had been 
shooting 180-grain bullets, this last being 
a 220-grain. The other shots had all been 
high, the natural tendency on a downhill 
shot. This was the only black bear I had 
killed with one shot, although each of my 
grizzlies only required one. These black 
bear seemed to be very tenacious of life. 
Only one of the grizzlies we bagged, John’s 
big one, was extremely hard to stop; per- 
haps our shooting was better than on the 
blacks. This bear turned out to be a very 
old male, claws and teeth worn down, skin 
in rather poor condition. We skinned him 
out, loaded up, and started again for camp. 
After a terrific climb out of the “big hole” 
we finally reached camp about an hour 
after dark. I accused Dad of looking at 
the moose, then at the sides of that canyon, 
and then refusing to go after him. I can't 
say that I would blame him if that were true. 


WE DECIDED that we had enough 
game, so next morning we hiked back 
to our lake camp, where we rested that’ 
afternoon and next day. The following day 
we broke camp and set out for Likely. 
Passed the site of McClellan’s camp and 
found they had gone. When we reached 
Likely in the early afternoon we learned 
that the McClellans had just a few days 
before started home, after having had a 
fairly good hunt. Also heard that the six 
other hunters, who had their headquarters 
only a few miles from our Limestone 
Camp, had very poor success, having 
bagged only one deer and one grizzly 
among the lot. This we could not under- 
stand, as we had seen so many bear, and 
felt that we could have seen many more if 
we had continued to hunt for them. As it 
was, we had bagged ten bear, one moose, 
one deer, one mountain goat. The only 
way we could account for the difference 
was in the quality of guides. Our boys, 
Lloyd and Glen Walters, certainly knew 
where the game was and how to find it. 
This seemed to be an off season for cari- 
bou, as very few were seen. We were out 
twenty-four days and were well satisfied. 
On this trip I was extremely fortunate 
in getting every animal at which I shot. 
Some of them were long hard shots, but I 
considered it particularly fortunate that in 
these cases | had several chances to shoot, 
so that even though missing some of my 
shots, | was able to keep on shooting until 
the game was down or badly wounded so 
that it could be followed. We. tried 
145-grain, 180-grain and 220-grain am- 
munition, and finally concluded that for in- 
stant execution at close quarters with dan- 
gerous game we 
would choose 220- 
grain; for general 
all-around _condi- 
tions, 180-grain. In 
shooting this car- 
tridge I found it un- 
necessary to make 
adjustment ofsights 
under any ordinary 
conditions up to 
300 or 400 yards. 
Now when I look 
at the beautiful 
trophies obtained 
on this trip they 
call back recollec- 
tions of happy days 
and the hope arises 
that we can go 
again. Dad says 
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The party at the cabin on Mitchell River 


going for. 











EOPLE will get careless and boat 
PP weasel will get slippery and sooner 

or later there is a ker-plunk and a 
nice, shiny motor sinks to the bottom. A 
heart comes up into a throat as the rip- 
ples die away and eyes try to pierce the 
depths to locate the sunken treasure. 
* It does happen now and then. And 
after it has occurred, the old proverbs 
such as “A stitch in time—” and “An 
ounce of prevention—” are not very satis- 
fying. There are ways, of course, to pre- 
vent such accidents and most people use 
those ways most of the time or there would 
be many more cases. 

As for prevention: Tighten the thumb- 
screws that hold the motor on the boat 
tight, but not so tight that one or both 
are twisted nearly in two and thus weak- 
ened. See that the transom of the boat 
is thick enough to permit the tightening 
of the screws securely on the wood. And 
the wood should be sound and not oil- 
soaked. If these simple precautions are 


taken—every time—there is not much dan- 


ger of losing the motor. 

But suppose that one does lose the mo- 
tor overboard. Then what is the proce- 
dure ? 

Of course the first thing is to recover 
it. So, if there is a weight and a line 
and something that will float, in the boat, 
it is wise to immediately make a buoy to 
mark the fatal spot. Drop the weight as 
near to the motor as you can and let the 
cushion, seat, or oar float above. It will 
save time and it may save the motor be- 
cause such a comparatively small object 
down in several feet of water is certainly 
not easy to locate 
once you have left 
the spot. If there 
is nothing to make 
a buoy, then the 
next best thing is 
to stick around a 
few minutes and 
establish two or 
three intersecting 
sightlines. N ote, 
for example, that 
the spot is on a line 
between that par- 
ticular tree on this 
shore and that rock 
on the other. And 
also that it is on a 
line with that house 
north, there, and 
the east bridge pier 
down below. It 
might be well to 
even sketch a 
rough map of it 
right while you're 
sitting there. When 
you come out again 
you can row down 
one line slowly uv- 
til you are on the 
other, where they 
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intersect, and there is where the 
motor is—or thereabouts. 

The next step will depend somewhat 
on the nature of the water, how deep 
it is, and what kind of bottom down be- 
low. If the water is muddy or swift or 
over 15 feet deep there is some question 
whether a diver can do much good. Of 
course, he can try. If there is much silt, 
as on the bottom of many small lakes, the 
motor may be gone forever. If a diver 
can get down to the motor and fasten a 
line to it, that’s all there is to that. Up 
she comes. But if he can’t, then it’s a 
matter of a grappling hook. 


sunken 


OMEBODY around a well-used body of 

water probably has a hook of some sort. 
At any rate, one can be made rather easily 
by the neighborhood blacksmith or even 
at home if there is some strip or bar iron 
handy. In bending a hook, remember that 
it is going to be let down to bottom, if 
the motor is where it cannot be seen, and 
must drag in such a position that the 
point of the hook will catch. It’s a good 
plan to experiment a bit with it in shal- 
low water to see just how it does drag. 
Fasten a good strong line to it and an 
additional short line with a drag weight 
on it if that seems to improve its posi- 
tion, and you're ready to go motor fishing. 
You'll find it largely a matter of patience 
and care. If you know just where the 
motor is you'll eventually bring it up. 

And then what? 

When you get a man out of the water 
you give him first aid at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. And the first first aid you 


“Hitch her up, twist her tail and we're off” 


give him is to get all the water out of him. 

The same rule applies to outboard mo- 
tors. Just as soon as you get the motor 
to shore get the water out of it. Dump 
all the gasoline out of the tank; take out 
the spark plugs and drain the water from 
the cylinders; turn the motor upside down 
and turn the flywheel slowly, tipping the 
motor from side to side, and thus get out 
as much of the water in the crank case 
as you can. If the motor is of the three- 
port type it may be best to take off the 
carburetor, as it must come off for a 
cleaning later anyway, run the pistons to 
the upper or outer ends of the cylinders 
so that the third ports are open, and thus, 
by tipping and inverting, get all the water 
from the crank case. 

When the water is out, put in oil. Pour 
some into each spark-plug hole and get 
some into the crank case. Then turn the 
motor slowly until this oil is pretty well 
distributed all over the inside of the mo- 
tor. It won’t hurt to drain that out, as 
some water is likely to come with it, and 
pour in some more. 

The above procedure has probably fore- 
stalled destructive rusting and it will now 
be in order to load the motor into the 
car and take it to a shop where it can 
be overhauled. 


NX AYBE it won't have to be over- 
it hauled. If it has been overboard 
only a short time and in clean water so 
that there is no possibility of mud or sand 
having gotten into it, it may be ready to 
run again after the first-aid treatment. 
Such is to be hoped. Magneto coils are 
now much better 
than they were a 
few years ago and 
in a great many 
cases will not 
break down when 
submerged for only 
a short time. So 
the next step is to 
take off the fly- 
wheel and dry out 
the magneto. Then 
an attempt may be 
made immediately 
to start the motor. 
If it runs, well and 
good. Give it 
plenty of oil for a 
few minutes and 
be sure to tighten 
it up properly 
when you put it on 
the boat. Of course 
it will have been 
necessary to get all 
the water out of 
the carburetor and 
the gasoline line in 
the meantime. 
But if it will not 
run, because the 
magneto or other 








a 


spark, 
Lay- 
ing the armature plate of the magneto, 
or the ignition coil, out in the hot sun 
for.an hour or two may do the trick. If 


ignition device will not make a 
some further steps must be taken. 


the sun refuses to shine, then a warm 
oven—preferably not a gas-stove oven— 
may remove those last traces of moisture 
which cause the trouble. If the motor has 
been overboard in salt water this drying- 
out process may not be so successful until 
and unless some pure fresh water is used 
first to wash out the salt. 

If there is any sand or mud in the mo- 
tor there is just nothing to do but tear 
it down and clean it out. That’s quite a 
job but not beyond the skill of the aver- 
age mechanically-inclined person at all. 
Of course it is better for a trained service 
man or dealer to do it because he knows 
the job and he has the required new gas- 
kets and other parts that are needed. 





UPPORT the motor on a “horse.” If 

you haven’t a carpenter’s sawhorse 
around it isn’t difficult to make one. Or, 
clamp a strong board in a vise and mount 
the motor on that. Maybe it will be easi- 
est to simply nail a timber across between 
two trees. Take off the gasoline tank 
and the muffler. Both must be thoroughly 
cleaned out before replacing. Take off 
the water pipes. Then “pull” the cylin- 
ders. It is not likely that you'll have to 
go any further in view of the fact that 
the flywheel and magneto or other igni- 
tion parts have already been removed. 

Wash everything perfectly clean with 
gasoline or kerosene. 3e «sure to get 
every last particle of sand or mud out of 
the crank case. Wash the inside of the 
pistons and the sides of the connecting 
rods. If the lower connecting-rod_ bear- 
ings are roller bearings it may be neces- 
sary to take them off the crank shaft to 
be absolutely sure that the rollers are 
clean. Unless necessary don’t do it. 

Then oil everything with fresh, clean 
oil. Just a little, properly distributed, is 
better than a lot dabbed on here and there. 
Scrape off all remaining pieces of the old 
gaskets and apply new ones with shellac. 
Then put your motor together again. If the 
magneto is okeh it will run fine. 

Suppose that magneto refuses to come 
back to life, however. There’s only one 
thing to do in that case—order a new coil 
and put it in. In some magnetos this is a 
pretty difficult job which only the factory 
can attempt. That means sending in the 
magneto and waiting until it gets back. 
In any case, whether the coil is easily 
replaceable or not, it is better to let a 
skilled service man or the factory service 
department do the work. A magneto is, 
after all, a precision instrument and one 
who doesn't understand exactly what he 
is doing may do more harm than good. 


HERE is one aspect of this overboard 

business that has not yet been men- 
tioned. It is unfortunate but true that 
sometimes when a motor goes under while 
running, water is sucked into the cylinder 
through the exhaust port. When the fly- 
wheel drives the piston up on the next 
stroke against that solid water, something 
must happen. It is almost a case of the 
irresistible force striking the immovable 
object. What usually happens is this: the 
connecting rod bends or breaks. Some- 
times the flywheel key is sheared off. The 
crank shaft may be broken or bent or 
sprung—one is just as bad as another. 
Cylinders and cylinder heads have been 
known to give way. Anyway, there is 
usually an expensive, serious wreck. 

The unskilled amateur should not at- 
tempt the repair of a motor in this con- 
dition. The crank shaft may look per- 
fectly all right to him yet be sprung out 
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of line so that it will never work right 
again. And there is the important mat- 
ter of lining up the new connecting rod 
when it is installed. A _ well-equipped 
service station, either local or at the fac- 
tory, should check over such a motor and 
see that every damaged part is properly 
replaced. That kind of a job will be best 
and cheapest in the long run. 

Some racing drivers have long been 
using various devices to prevent major 
damage to the motor in case of a tip over. 
One driver constructed a little mercury 
switch and screwed it to the transom of 
his boat. This switch would automatically 
close the ignition grounding circuit and 


stop the motor if the boat were tipped 
beyond a certain angle. Another driver 


made a little spring switch and mounted 
it in the bottom of his boat. He tied a 
string from the switch to his wrist. If 
the boat went over or if he was thrown 
out the string jerked a plug and allowed 
the switch to close. More recently there 
has been placed on the market a throttle 
and spark-control mechanism with a trig- 
ger so arranged that a string tied to the 
driver will trip it in case of mishap and 
thus stop the motor before it hits the 
water. All these things help somewhat 
but are not sure-fire insurance against 
damage to the motor. And these trip- 
ping switches are certainly not necessary 
or desirable in an ordinary family or pleas- 
ure boat. They will not be tipped over. 
Just be careful and fasten the motor on 
properly. If you are a bit afraid that it 
might hop off, then fasten a short but 
strong rope or chain to the motor and tie 
it securely to the boat. Then the motor 
can’t go very far if it does come off. 


Outboard Waterway 
Po 
Cruising 

MY: boat trips are planned for down- 
I stream river work, or over the still 
water of lakes, which necessitates a mini- 
mum of work. With one of the folding 
outboard motors and a square stern canoe, 
you can maintain a maximum travel range 
each day even if you are “soft” from 
eleven months of office work. The jump- 
ing-off places for the outstanding water- 
way trips of the country can be easily 
reached by motor car, which hauls the 
boat, motor, and complete outfit. The boat 
can be crated and sent by express or 
shipped by freight a considerable time be- 
fore the projected tour. We have found it 
a good plan to ship the boat, motor and 
camp kit, and have the agent notify us at 
our home of its arrival, at which time we 
entrain for the big adventure. It is fea- 
sible to carry the boat on a trailer or on 
top of the car. 

All of the best waterways are within 
easy access of the larger cities of our 
country. On the better known routes you 
will meet other water travelers and camps, 
or other supply points for provisioning. A 
week’s supply of food and the complete 
camp kit should be planned on as a mini- 
mum equipment safeguard. Study your 
route well, procuring maps, and entering 
into communication with guides if needed. 

For New Englanders, the rivers and 
lakes of the Maine woods and the Adiron- 
dacks and Canada offer superlative oppor- 
tunities. For anyone living along the 
north border of our country from the 
Rockies to the Atlantic Coast, Ontario 
boat trips are in big array. For Chicago 
and middle westerners, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan trips may be pro- 
jected. Winter trips are coming into pop- 
ularity, and it is not generally known that 
Florida has thousands of lakes and 
streams suitable for boating, and with fine 
fishing and hunting as an added lure. 





| 4/3 the cost of a factory finished boat and it will 
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«BILD-A-BOAT» 





it re B 75 


be a beautiful Job- your friends will admire it! 4 
sizes—10 ft., 13% ft.. 15% ft, 17% ft. The boat 
comes to you «knocked down » with , complete set 
of numbered drawings and mete instruction 
sheets. Anybody can build this oe yang 
no experience necessary—all you need are af 

ordinary tools. BUILD YOUR BOAT THIS WIN. 
TER. Frames only, with drawings and instructions, 


from $31.50. SendtarCatalee 2A. (Dealers Wanted) 


B. H. HEBGEN CO., Ltd 


326 Market Street, San Francisco, California 








GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


Standard of its class —Built only byKidney— 
used by more than 10,000 leading sportsmen. 
Catalog Free 
Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc., Dept. B, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antonie, 33 South Wabash I 











ACME DUCK BOATS 


Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or 
fold up in 8 minutes. Light. Strong. Safe. Easy 
to transport on shoulder. Carry four men easily 
Suitable for your outboard. On market 38 years. 
Sold world over. Priced right. Guaranteed. Write 


ACME BOAT CO., 126 Second St., Miamisburg, Ohio 














IMPORTED FIELD GLASS 


} 
| 


| ether, if treatment is taken in time. 


Cheap at $15.00 
French Artillery Model—a 
fine, strong glass for all 
sports; 8x prismatic lenses; 
screw adjustment; beauti- 
fully finishedin black. Fine 

leather carrying c 
$ -25 and aa, Makes 
a splendid Xmas 
ane? Sor Guarantee. 
E SALES CO. 
C-35 w: es New York 


Piles Treated — 
Without Surgery 


Write For FREE Book 














A new instructive book, ‘Piles Treated Without 
Surgery fully illustrated, has been published by Dr. 
McCleary, the noted Rectal Specialist, C-505 Elms 


Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Mo. In it Doctor Me- 
Cleary tells how sufferers from Piles can be successfully 
treated without surgery, without the use of chloroform and 
The McCleary 
treatment has been successfully used in over 23,000 cases 
during the last 30 years. If you suffer from Piles or 
other rectal troubles, write Dr. McCleary today for a 
Free copy of this book and their large reference list 
of former patients. All literature sent in plain wrap- 
per Adv 





This REMINGTON SHEATH Knife 


just what you need for hunting, fishing and camping 
iia. It has a 4% inch blade of finest steel, with handle 
shaped for non-slip grip, and a heavy leather sbeath. 
We will send you this knife. 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a Two-year subscrip- 
tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
a 52 page monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, fish- 
ing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Clip this 
adv. and mail to-day with $1 
bill to Hunting & Fishing, 112 
Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





























N THE April issue of Outpoor Lire, 
Captain Charles Askins’ article, “Fifty 


Years of Wing Shooting,’ brought 
back fond memories of other and better 
days. Like Captain Askins, I was raised 


in that part of the country where live-bird 
and clay-bird shooting seemed to be at its 
best. 

I lived at Arnolds Park, Iowa, on the 
Okoboji Lakes—a noted summer resort 5 
miles south of the home of the great live 
and clay-bird shot, Fred Gilbert, who lived 
at the town of Spirit Lake, lowa. The 
Okoboji Lake system of five lakes was sep- 
arated from Spirit Lake by an isthmus 
about ™% mile wide and there were nu- 
merous other lakes 
and marshes dot- 
ting the landscape 
like the pox marks 
on a Filipino. 

This country was 
a sportsman’s par- 
adise in the early 
days, containing a 
bird life that is un- 
believable to the 
present-day sports- 
man. I was well 
acquainted with 
Fred Gilbert and 
had had some fine 
hunts with him, 
also shot clay birds 


with him several 
times—although | 
was much young- 
er; Gilbert being 
nearer my father’s 
age. 


Charlie Budd, a 
former world’s 
champion, who 


‘OuUN 
conducted by 


. 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Clay Birds and Field Shooting 


By W. V. Henderson 


handle a scatter gun even though they 
couldn't handle the old-line English like 
our proud cousins would like to have us. 
Bill Crosby, Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd 
and one other man (I am not sure as to 
whether it was Elliott or not) completed 
the five-man team. The American team 
was used to shooting a fast squad as is the 
general rule in this country, especially 
among the topnotchers, one shot following 
another in close rhythm like a bunch of 
circus huskies driving a stake. This proved 
too much for the easy-going British and 
the captain of their team came over to 
Tom Marshall and, in the King’s best 


English said, “Captain Tom, you will have 










Fred Gilbert made three world’s records 
when he was fifty-four years of age, 
namely, 569 straight on registered targtts; 
591 straight on registered and unregistered 
targets; 599 x 600 on registered targets in 
four consecutive tournaments. At the time 
of Gilbert’s death, August, 1927, the fol- 
lowing appeared in the papers: 

“Fred Gilbert: won every challenge 
trophy in the world. Shot thirty live 
pigeons straight and won the world’s live- 
bird championship in 1895. Won the Brit- 
ish presentation cup in 1901. Won both the 
American and _ (International wing-shot 
championships. Won the professional 
championship of America in 1901. Broke 

591 straight; used 

than 1,000,- 
shells. Began 

professional 

career at 

thirty 
won 
hon- 
con- 
seasons 


more 
000 
his 
shooting 
the age of 
years and 
high-average 
ors for SIX 
secutive 
a world’s record.” 
Gilbert was a 
temperate man but 
the life of the par- 


ty anywhere, and 
when the team 
went to England 
in 1901 even sea- 
sickness failed to 
dampen his lively 
spirits or witti- 
cisms. 

When Webster 
defined a_ sports- 
man as one who 
practices the 


sports of the field, 


lived at Des especially hunting 
Moines, lowa, in The author yearns for a version of trap shooting which would include birds at varying and fishing, ae d 
the winter, but known distances and at unknown ranges added as an after- 
spent the _ entire thought, “one who 
summer at the in sports is fair 
Okoboji Lakes, was another noted shot to slow up a bit; my men cawn’'t keep up, and generous, a good loser and graceful 
with whom I became well acquainted. As don't you know.” winner,” he certainly read Gilbert's palm to 


a boy I trapped clay birds for these men 
and others, most of whom Captain Askins 
mentions in his article—Bill Crosby, 
George Elliott, Barber, Bill Herr, Tom 
Marshall, Spencer, and others too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Tom Marshall was the showman of them 
all. A rather large man, standing at the 
traps, straight as an arrow and, being for- 
tunate in having a generous share of the 
coin of the realm, he was always well 
dressed and immaculate. The most inter- 
esting thing about Tom Marshall, however, 
was the unusual and peculiar habit he had 
of shifting his gunstock up and down his 
shoulder several inches as he called for his 


birds. 
Tom Marshall was captain of the 
American team that made the trip to 


England in 1901 and showed the boys over 
there 


what it was all about and how to 





ILL CROSBY was a hard man to beat 

any time at any kind of shooting. 
Elliott and Budd were very good, but Fred 
Gilbert seemed to have the Indian sign or 
edge on all of them in his time on an aver- 
age. Gilbert was a man who shot in all 
kinds of weather, never dodging wind or 
rain to boost his average and he held the 
high average for 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, and 
1905 straight. He was unable to compete 
on account of sickness in 1906, but won the 
high average again in 1907. Quite a num- 
ber of good shots at this time were only 
shooting 2,000 or 3,000 targets a year and 
some of them picked only the best weather 
to shoot in, which was something Fred 
Gilbert never resorted to and he shot more 
clay birds in a year than most of his com- 
petitors. One year I can think of, he broke 
12,079 x 12,630 for a percentage of 95.63. 


a nicety. 

He shot a Parker double barrel of 8 
pounds. The stock dimensions were: drop 
at heel, 2%4; at comb, 1%, which was left 
full, and stock 14 inches long. Both bar- 
rels were full choke. 

I saw the championship match between 
Gilbert and Elliott, which Gilbert won. 
The day was very hot and after shooting 
a string of 25, both men laid their 
guns on a full-size cake of ice—22 x 44 
inches—to cool them off enough so they 
could continue the match without burning 
their fingers and also to help cut down the 
heat waves along the rib or top of the bar- 
rels. 

Beaver-tail were unknown 


fore ends 


in those days so Elliott was more fortu- 
nate in shooting a pump gun but both men 
were bothered by heat waves along the 
barrels. 










It is my belief that if Gilbert had had 
the privilege of using the guns we have 
now with ventilated ribs, beaver-tail fore 
ends and 60 per cent patterns, he would 


have made still more remarkable records as | 


he broke his birds in close to the traps and 
they were either broken so fine they were 
a cloud of black smoke or missed entirely 
with his full choke gun, while if he had 
used a 60 per cent pattern in one barrel and 
left the other full choke for doubles, his 
chances of a miss would have been re- 
duced a great deal. 

Gilbert had a rather high-pitched voice 
and was always talking and springing 
jokes. One time at a tournament Brown- 
ing, the inventor from Ogden, Utah, (who 
had never met Gilbert) turned to my 
father and said, “Who is the man with 
the choke-bored voice?” 

Bill Herr, a tall well-built fellow, who 
shot left-handed with an easy nonchalant 
position (or, as the golfers say, stance) 
was another fine shot. 

For years these old-timers had to shoot 
live birds and clay birds at unknown angles 
and sometimes with gun down before the 
traps were sprung, but trap shooting de- 
veloped into a known-angle proposition 
where anyone that could handle a gun well 
and had a quick eye could turn in a mo- 


notonously high score even though they 


were not necessarily live-bird shots. 


an . ° | 
[T HAS been my experience numerous 


times that when three or even four men 
are walking abreast, working a field, those 
men that are not taught the rudiments of 
sportsmanship will not honor another 
man’s flushed bird, and while the experi- 
enced hunter and real sportsman is waiting 
for his bird to get some distance away, to 
avoid blowing it to pieces, the men who 
have been taught to take their birds in 
close and as quickly as possible, will shoot 
across in front of the other men to kill the 
bird flushed in front of the third or fourth 
man. This is not sportsmanship and is 
very dangerous as one of the other men 
in between may step out in the line of fire. 


Last October, in the Okanogan country | 
here in Washington, a man was shot while | 


hunting Chinese pheasants, by one of these 
premature sports not honoring the victim's 
flushed birds, pulling his gun off as he 
swung it by the victim to get a shot. This 
was rank carelessness and uncalled for as 
the birds were not in line with the victim 
who was hit around and above the knee. 
He has been out of circulation for seven 
months so far and it will be three or four 
months more before he is able to work. If 


this man had been hit above the waist it | 


would have killed him. 

It is obvious that what we need is more 
sportsmanship taught at the traps and the 
gunner should be taught also to take his 
birds at the proper distance and honor the 
other fellow’s flushed birds. If a system 
were developed at the traps whereby the 
gunner could shoot, say five birds at 16 
yards rise; five at 20 yards; five at 25 
yards; five at 30 yards rise and then five 
as he walked toward the trap from 16 
yards with gun down and the bird to be 
released without his knowledge anywhere 
between 16 yards and the trap, and the 
gunner instructed when to take his bird 
to avoid blowing it to pieces when he goes 
afleld, we would be accomplishing some- 
thing. It would also increase the interest 
of the public in trap shooting and at the 
same time teach the gunner, especially the 
beginner, something about game shooting. 





Where Are the Big Bucks? 
By W. M. Newsom 
A practical article on locating the big ones, by a man 
who knows whitetails 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
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77 BRING 
7 HIM HOME 


T may not be bear you’re after. But with 
deer, moose, elk, a mountain sheep, 

wolves, coyotes or any other big or medium 
sized game, you work too long and patiently 
for a chance for a shot to take any chances 
with your rifle. 
Now’s your chance to obtain the very finest 
of high power sporting rifles — Winchester 
Model 54—and moderately priced too—a 
great buy as well as a great rifle. Its absolute 
dependability, perfect balance, smooth ac- 
tion and accuracy make your shot as sure 
as your aim — make it certain you'll bring 
home your game. 
Chambered for the ever popular .30 Gov't. 
°06, or for the .270 Winchester —an ideal 
high velocity sporting cartridge — or for 
7 m/m, 7.65 m/m or 9 m/m, this out- 
standing masterpiece among high power 
rifles will not only improve the results 
but add increased satisfaction to your 
big game shooting. Winchester Staynless 
Center Fire cartridges complete the pic- 
ture for a perfect outing. 
Your dealer will be glad to show you not 
only Model 54 but his full line of famous 
Winchesters—all at lower prices than last 
season. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Big Guns versus Little Guns 
By V. W. Agniel 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have read 

a number of letters of inquiry from 

your department, something to the ef- 
fect: “I am about to purchase a shotgun and 
am living in a. country where there are 
ducks, geese, a few turkeys, rabbits, squir- 
rels and quail. I have little time for hunt- 
ing and can afford to purchase only one 
shotgun but I want it to be of such size, 
gauge, bore and length of barrel that it 
will serve equally as well and effectively 
on any of the aforesaid varieties of game. 
What are your specifications for the gun I 
should purchase?” 

That’s a hard question, Cap, and my 
sympathy is with you. If I had to answer 
it, and could without offense, I would say, 
“There ain’t no such gun.” But you in- 
variably recommend that the gun, if single 
barrel, be a 28-inch, 12 gauge, modi- 
fied choke or, if a double, the right barrel 
be a modified choke and the wrong one a 
full choke. However, you never specify 
which barrel should be shot first, or when— 
figuring, of course, that you ought to 
leave something to the hunter’s imagina- 
tion. 

Well, this may all sound very funny but 
do you know that I’ve lain awake nights, 
pondering over the same question, and it 
wasn’t until after the Wall Street crash, 
the drought, and the general financial and 
business depression that I had time to solve 
this problem? Since there was no urgent 
demand for my engineering services, I de- 
cided I’d go hunting and learn something 
about guns. 

However, the first gun that comes to 
my knowledge was an old heirloom in the 
form of a 10 gauge, double barrel shotgun. 
It was inherited by my elder brother from 
my Uncle Charles, who in turn inherited it 
from my grandfather, and I have no doubt 
that it came over to this country with some 
of my English ancestors—possibly on the 
Mayflower, if there was room to wedge 
it in. 

Anyway, it was a fine gun with English 
twist barrels and a kick in the butt that 
would shame a government mule. In order 
to give you an idea of the force of impact 
from the recoil, I’ve seen it knock our old 
hostler, John, sprawling backward, as he 
fired it while sitting on a rail fence. And 
John weighed considerably over 200 pounds 
and was of pugilistic build. 

I don’t recollect now just exactly how 
far it would kill, but you wouldn’t believe 
it if I did. It was designed, I am sure, for 
shooting turkeys, ducks and geese—and 
if the maker looked into the future, he 
could have included airplanes among its 
possible victims. But it was not designed 
for shooting quail. Sure, it would kill ‘em 
—but how. 


"LL never forget one quail hunt I went 

on with my brother and “Big Bertha.” 
Queen, our English setter, set a single 
quail. I flushed it and George shot it. After 
a fifteen-minute fruitless search, I accused 
George of being a miracle man, for our 
birdie disappeared and neither of us saw it 
fly or fall after the gun was fired. But 
Queen solved the mystery when she did the 
unusual and barked “treed.” Our quail 
was spattered into hamburger up the trunk 
of a maple tree. 

The first gun that I owned was a ’97 
model Winchester with a 26-inch, cylinder 
bore barrel—known as a brush gun. 

I first used it in the wooded hills of 
southern Indiana, near Milltown, and be- 
came so proficient at shooting quail in 


thickets that I couldn’t hit one when it got 
in the open—until in later years I became 


accustomed to shooting in the open country. 

However, I recall one record perform- 
ance with the Winchester on a quail hunt 
in the open stubble fields of the Patoka 
River bottoms. Five quail arose—not all 
at once—intermittently timed so that I 
shot four and snapped on the fifth one be- 
cause I ran out of ammunition. 

Two years ago I took the old Winchester 
to the south plains of West Texas where 
you can see farther and see less than any 
other place in the world—with the excep- 
tion, possibly, of the Sahara Desert. 
The game can see the hunter approaching 
long before he is within gunshot—especially 
if he has a cylinder bore gun. However, 
I tried the old gun on blue quail and ducks, 
but found it deficient both in push and 
concentration. So I traded it for a 12 
gauge, double Lefever with 30-inch bar- 
rels—right modified and left full choke. 

During that winter of ’29 and ’30 it was 
unusually cold. The ground was covered 
with snow during the entire month of Jan- 
uary. The numerous lakes in the vicinity 
of Lubbock were frozen and the only open 
water was the narrow stream running 
down the Yellowhouse Canyon, which was 
near the city limits. I sometimes be- 
lieved that all the ducks in the Panhandle 
tried to congregate in this canyon. 

I recollect walking down it one after- 
noon when a flock of mallards arose quite 
a distance ahead of me. I took a long shot 
with the choke barrel of the Lefever and 
was so dumbfounded and surprised when 
two ducks fell that it never occurred to 
me to fire the other barrel and get the re- 
maining eighteen of the flock. 


HAT was the longest shot to kill that 

I’d ever made and I was curious to 
know how long it actually was. So acting 
upon the first impulse of an engineer, I 
guessed at the distance but wouldn’t believe 
my own guess. Then I paced off 100 steps 
at 3 feet per, and picked up my two ducks. 

Ripley would like to get hold of this and 
so would the Lefever Arms Company. I 
only tell it to a few of my intimate friends 
who do not question my veracity, but even 
they smile. 

Now for the second episode about the 
Lefever. On another occasion, I fired one 
shot at a flock of ducks on the water and 
a second shot as they arose and later picked 
up the ninth duck 4% mile downstream. Now 
that wasn’t just an accident, for I re- 
peated the performance the very next day 
and shot exactly the same number — 
different ducks, of course. Then it oc- 
curred to me that if I’d had an automatic 
shotgun, I might have killed all the ducks 
in the Panhandle. But that would only 
have earned me a place in the Hero's 
Corner of Outpoor Lire and I don't care 
for such notoriety. But just to prove to 
you, Cap, that “I aint no game hog,” I 
went home immediately after gathering the 
ninth duck and spent the rest of the week 
pickin’ ‘em. 

Last winter I was in northwestern Kan- 
sas pursuing my profession and . other 
wild things, such as wolves and rabbits. 
Hanging on the office wall of the garage 
where I kept my car, was a neat little ob- 
ject which attracted my attention and 
aroused my curiosity. 

“What is that thing?” I inquired of the 
proprietor. 

“It’s a .410 shotgun,” he replied. 

“What can you shoot with it?” I jok- 
ingly remarked. “Bedbugs?” 

“Take it out and try it some day,” he 
suggested, “and you'll be surprised.” 

I examined the gun and found it to be 
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Long 
It was ham- 
merless, with cannon breech and automatic 


a single, 26-inch barrel, Lefever, 
Range Field and Trap Gun. 


shell ejector. It had about a 2%-inch drop 
at the butt, weighed 5%4 pounds and was so 
well balanced that the barrel lined right 
up to the eye when the gun was thrown to 
the shoulder. It was easy to handle, light, 
winsome and attractive. Well, it was just 
a plain case of love at first sight with me. 
As I went through a few shooting motions 
with that cute little trick, I could feel a 
smile creepin’ to each ear and was fairly 
itchin’ for a bedbug or “somp'n” to 
shoot at. 


FEW days later, I drove out to the 

country with my friend, Mack, and 
gave the “Bedbug Special” the initial try- 
out. 

Kansas is infested with rabbits—both 
cottontails and jacks. In fact they are so 
numerous that they’re regarded as a pest 
and are about to take the country. How- 
ever, they may be regarded in a different 
light this year and will possibly be the so- 
lution for the overproduction of wheat. 

Anyway the rabbits and fun started al- 
most as soon as we set foot on the ground, 
and I was agreeably surprised at the per- 
formance of the .410. At the end of the 
day I had shot fifteen rabbits with 25 
shells and many of the kills were made at 
40 and 45 yards. 

Where that little gun gets its push, I 
don’t know. I was using Peters Hi-Ve- 
locity shells but it never occurred to me 
that there could possibly be so much en- 
ergy stored up in such a small shell. 

Mack was using a double 12 gauge gun 
with 34-inch barrels and he tallied three 
rabbits. However, he frankly admitted 
that I could have a rabbit shot and half 
skinned before he could get his blunderbus 
to his shoulder. 

Now a .410 shell contains only about 
one-third the amount of shot as a 12 
gauge and it would seem that one’s chances 
of hitting a moving object would be about 
one-third as good as with a 12 gauge. How- 
ever, I attributed my good fortune that day 
to my ability to handle a light, well-bal- 
anced gun, both with speed and accuracy. 

I wouldn’t argue, as some enthusiasts 
will, that a small shotgun will shoot as far 
as a large one, but most of the rabbits 
which are killed are shot under a range of 
45 yards—so for this purpose I would 
rather use a .410 than any other larger 
gauge gun. It shoots close, of course, but 
it is greater sport, for me at least, to shoot 
a small, choke bore gun than it is to shoot 
a large one, especially when the small gun 
is as effective as the large one on the. kind 
of game hunted. 

Now what do we do when we go hunt- 
ing? We tramp the fields and carry the 
gun, mostly, and the difference of 2 to 3 
pounds in the weight of our fowling piece 
is a factor worthy of consideration at the 
end of the day. All of which resolves it- 
self into the question of “why should we 
use a cannon to kill a mouse?” 

I had always used a 12 gauge, cylinder 
bore gun for quail and was quick on the 
draw, but am of the opinion that the snap 
shooting at close range with the choke bore 
20, is not going to be so effective on Mr. 
and Mrs. Bob White. And then, too, I’ve 
reached the age where “it’s hard to teach 
an old dog new tricks.” But if I should 
find the 20 to be the ideal, all-purpose gun 
that I really thought it “had ought to be’— 
well, you'll hear from me later in praising 
accents, wild and clear. 

Well, Cap, I reckon I must close, for the 
Mrs. just interrupted me and said with un- 
mistakable meanin’, that if I didn’t stop 
writin’ about guns and come to bed, she 
was gonna hold an autopsy over my head 








A Shotgun Miscellany 
By Chas. Askins 


N WRITING an article on the Brown- 
ing 16 gauge automatic, I mentioned 
the Baker Model automatic. Brown- 
ings tell me that terming a _ certain 
stocked automatic the Baker Model has 
given them considerable trouble and cor- 
respondence. I am, therefore, making 
this correction. The Baker Model 
Browning is no different from any other 
Browning except Clyde Baker designed 
and made the stock. An exactly similar 
stock can be and is made by the Brown- 
ing Arms Company at their St. Louis fac 
tory. The stock differs from the standard 
in that the grip is straight in place of a 


I 


half pistol grip, and the grip has. been 
shortened so that the ball of the thumb 
rests snug against the shoulder rise of 


the comb, which is an advantage when 
no pistol grip is used. Straight grips are 
governed by the length from the trigger 
to the point of comb, as made by Baker 
434 inches, lengthened by me to 5 inches. 
The comb of this model of stock is a 
Monte Carlo, 154 inches at point of Monte 
Carlo and 1% inches at heel of Monte Car- 


lo, with a drop of 2 inches at heel of 
stock. Additionally there is a cheek 
piece, semi-trap comb, flared out ™% inch 


at the bottom of cheek piece, making the 
greatest thickness of stock through the 
rear base of cheek piece 2 inches. Soft- 
rubber butt plate is 5% inches long,.by 
134 inches wide. I do not know a better 
stock for the purpose of maintaining uni- 
form elevations, shot after shot, from all 
positions. Now, understand, the Brown- 
ings make this stock to order, in any de- 
scription of walnut from plain to Cir- 
cassian. 


GAVE an advance notice to the Rem- 

ington Model 31, pump-action shotgun 
some time ago, without having seen the 
arm. Now, having been sent one for in- 
spection, I know more about it, and will 
add a bit to what has been previously 
said. 

An old Scotch friend used to tell me, 
“comparisons are odious,” so am not go- 
ing to compare this gun with any similar 
arm, except of the Remington output— 
Remingtons won't thank me _ for that. 
However, comparing the Model 29 Rem- 
ington with the Model 10, the 29 is the 
better gun, and the Model 31 has fully 
as much advantage over the 29 as the latter 
had over the earlier model. They are 
all good shooting guns, no difference in 
what respect, but the Model 31 is the 
smoothest functioning gun that Reming- 
tons ever did make, not excepting the 
20 bore, Model 17. I wouldn't have be- 
lieved that, wouldn’t have believed it pos- 
sible for anybody to make a faster and 
easter action than the 20 bore Remington, 
except from a try-out of both guns. This 
dog-gone Remington too smooth and 
fast to be compared with anything that 
ever was made before. I have been tell- 
ing the fellows very seriously that this 
Model 31 pump gun was a little faster 
than any automatic, because the second 
shot was already in the pump gun before 
the automatic got through giving its sec- 
ondary kick. Nobody has apparently be- 
lieved that yet, but they will after shoot- 
ing this pump gun awhile. 

The gun sent to me is the ordinary trap 
Model, 14%-inch stock, 2-inch drop at 
heel by 14-inch comb rounded, butt plate 
soft rubber, 514 by 134 inches. The butt is 
both wider and deeper than that of the 
Model 29, giving the stock a little more 
weight, so that the gun balances very 
well with 32-inch barrel. This gun sent 
to me has a plain barrel, not matted on 
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The No. 3 Ideal Tool is the handiest and most com- 
plete tool offered to the shooter who desires mid 
range or reduce load cartridges. This tool extracts 
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muzzle of shell to fit bullet, crimps shell on bullet, 
sizes bullet to fit the gun, and seats it in shell at any 
Furnished standard with the double 
The No. 10 Tool is similar in 
The 


depth required. 
adjustable chamber. 


operation, but made for rimless cartridges 
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small game. -25-20, .30-30, .32-20, etc $6.50, 


Send for 160 pp. Ideal Handbook written by leading 
experts 50 cents. 
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ample protection for 
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top, and no rib. On the automatic I hate 
to be without a ribbed barrel, but the barrel 


male fen ver 2825 on this model is so close to the level of 
the frame that I doubt the wisdom of a 


NITRO SPECIAL —_—_——— 


rib with its additional weight, particular- 
ly in a long barrel. If a man cannot 
one * sight that long barrel without a rib then 

70 YEARS AGO there is something wrong with his sight 
ing—on game at least. The grip is short 

,, Dan Lefever made guns over 70 years ago, er than that of the Model 29, and has a 

,. good guns, honestly made, most of them in certain fullness forward of the hand 

~ at, use today. What was true of Lefever guns in _— means the piece from driving back 
4%, 1860 is true today. A nice Christmas PreS- “Who ever through the puiling hand, and thus, I sus 

on, pect, taking up some of the recoil—any 
“, %, ent and shipped on a moment’s notice. saw a broken Rome Giike' deed aneieninn tReet ts, anieieeeh 
" Lefever?” 10w, this gun appears to have a remark- 
Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. ably light recoil, the old standard car- 

tridge, containing 3 drams of powder and 

1% ounces of shot, feeling like a squib 
load. Fact is, the recoil of this cartridge 


There’s Ducks for You—with a | in the Model 31 was lighter than that of 
Bring home your limit rite 8 “KALAMAZOO”? | 2 20 bore. 












Kalamazoo’’—the ‘ 
puncture-proof duck boat. Swift, silent, steady. Non-sinkable. The lines of the Model 31, though fine, 
Strong but light. Go anywhere. Check as baggage, carry by hand are - ac > ’ > »] 
or auto. Up or down in a jiffy. All sizes Use with your out- are not so good as those of the Model 


board. Fully guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 29, the grip being set onto the frame very 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 690 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich | high, and with a more abrupt curve, giv 
na —— ing the grip a_ slightly-humpbacked ap 

yearance. This is the one point wher: 
| For Home Protection the Model 29 has rol < aby om the 31 
The trigger pull on this gun is the easiest 
A lightest and best that I have ever seen o1 
q ) a repeating shotgun—some people are go 
AN New Savage ing to find it too light until they become 


accustomed to it. 


Folding” 


--Punc- 
ture-Proot 
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Automatic 
32 or .380 N THE Model 31 the trigger guard is 
$13.00 set well forward of the stock, and is 
New German Zehna Auto, .25 Cal... $ 9.50 entirely enclosed by the frame, while the 
tow German Ortgice .32 Cal. - 20.8 guard of the Model 29 extends nearly 
New 3 a Ww w. Heavy Frame .22 Target 4 halfway back into the wood; the Model 
Pistol, 6-in. barrel 27.50 |} | 31 has no tang straps running back o1 


the stock, above or below, as has the 29. 
.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-inch barrel 27.50 While the frame of the new gun is longer: 


Iver- Johnson Supershot 9-Shot .22 . 10.50 it lacks the additional piece attached to 
Winchester 12 Gauge Model 12, Pump... 28.00] | the barrel and magazine, which is a part 


New Hartford .22 Target Automatic... 19.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 


Winchester 12 Gauge Model 97, Pump 22.7581 - een’ , ot 
Model 54 .30-30 Winchester bolt action... 21.95 || | of the takedown mechanism of the older 
Slightly Used Guns | model. In the new model the barrel 
Colt’s .32 Automatic... .... 13.50 ]{ | alone takes down, being entered into the 
Colt .25 Cal. Auto. 10.50] | action by a quarter-turn screw, as usual 
Colt’s Army Special 38... a ae . held . lace betwee he receiver 
Used Colt .45 Auto. . ; _.. 22.50 but is held in place vetween the receive 
Leather Holster, all sizes . 2.001| and the barrel lug by a binding screw 
| 


Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers. 4.00 rigidly held. This feature should much 


Will ship all goods = O. D. with privilege of examination . ons . e 1 
n deposit of $1.00. facilitate the fitting of a second barrel 


Send for cut ‘price catalog on all guns as well as making that barrel cost a good 


ARNOLD WOLFF deal less than when the entire magazine 
1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. and pump slide must be attached to the 


| | new barrel. The new gun has a rather 
THE LONG TREK odd appearance for a pump gun, because 
the magazine tube barely extends beyond 


| by Br. Richard L. Sutton | the pump handle, making the barrel look 


as long as that of a single shot. 
A New Book I was under the impression that this 
Model 31 was made in 3-shot only, but 
By Bob Becker 
| ¥~ and trout, musky and tuna, 











when the gun came I saw that it was 
Ontario to California, Wisconsin to 


| marked 5-shot. Thought this was a mis 

print, but of course had to try it, and 
Florida—Bob Becker knows them all and 
all of them are in this great mew book 


sure enough four shells went into that 
short magazine. Then they told me that 

Writer, humorist, philosopher and expert the arm was built either as a 3-shot or 

angler—Becker's reputation is nation- 

wide and this is a book which every 


a 5-shot as the shooter might desire. I 
had a personal preference for the 5-shot, 
fisherman should have. 350 pages, well 
illustrated. 


but it really doesn’t make much differ 
ence, a man rarely firing more than three 
| shots in succession anyhow. One differ- 











(a - 1 , 
| Outdoor Life Book Shop, Mt. Morris, Ill. | ence between the two models I did notice 
| For the, $4.09 enclosed, send me Becker's “Memo immediately. The Model 31 is cham 
| | bered for 2%-inch cases, and it is not 
| Around the World with Camera and Rifle. The story | . k hells ; » longe han 
| Nan | of an African-Asiatic Expedition, 1929-1930. ‘$5.00 going to take shells any onger than 
postpaid » “ > > 2O 
| This book is the latest and most exhaustive of Dr that. On the other hand, the Model 7 
Is | Sutton’s adventure and big game tales. Contains just takes any old shell up to 3 inches 
350 pages and 201 illustrations ° bs . 
| | Dr. Sutton is also the author of TIGER TRAILS Last winter, when the mallards flew wild 
| City Stat r Se eipat ae ams. $2.25, and AN AFRICAN and high, I put 3-inch shells in the Rem 
an i tae ie et etait oe a ao ae -oeoococr corre er ree eee ington 29 and just reached ducks that 
és OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 111 E.HittSt., Mount Morris,JiL I couldn't with standard shells. The 
Enclosed find O $5.00—The Long Trek Remingtons do not approve of this be 
0 2.25—Tige ails $ oa . . 
Check which { $2.35 Tiger Trails in Asia cause an additional strain is placed on 
| you wish O $2.25—An African Holiday o. Se , 
| Get your Boating and Camping the gun, but I take it if the cone were 
| books from Outdoor Life Book UNI seltsccciinctacicat en freed a bit, no harm would be done. The 


gun patterned well anyhow, notwithstand- 


| Shop, Mount Morris, Ill. ans 
AGgaress eves ecse : . . cccececcccse cccesee . 4 ° c 
‘ing the case was % inch long for the 























chamber. The whole process is wrong, 


unless a man had his gun rechambered | 
for a 2%-inch case, whereupon I believe he | 
would have the most killing pump gun | 


made. 

The Model 31 ought to be particularly 
adapted to making an all-around gun of 
the arm. With 30 or 32-inch barrels there 
is little question about the arm being 
right for ducks or for trap shooting. 
Now put on a 26-inch cylinder barrel, 
bringing the weight down to around 7 
pounds, taking off the heavy, soft-rubber 
butt plate and putting on a thinner and 
lighter plate, and I suspect that no better 
or handier quail gun could be had. The 
gun should then be lightning fast both 
with the first shot and those to follow. 
Loads of 3 drams of powder and 1% or 
even 1% ounces of shot wouldn’t develop 
any marked recoil, even in a .7-pound 
gun. I’d like the feel of that recoil my- 
self, just to show that I’d shot some- 
thing at the bird even if I hadn’t hit him. 
Just one word more, the hand comes back 


farther in the Model 29 than it does in | 


the Model 30, because of longer grip, and 
this has the apparent effect of shorten- 
ing the stock. For this reason the man 
accustomed to 14'%-inch stock on the 
Model 29 will find 14% neafly right on 
the model 31—both stocks will then feel 
the same. The standard stock has pistol 
grip and is 14, 2%, 1%. 


HE Remingtons have recently placed 

on the market a 16 gauge automatic. 
It is, of course, pretty much the same 
gun as the 20 bore except it weighs % 
pound more. At that, it has certain, per- 
haps minor, advantages of the 20. For a 
given density of pattern and a given 
range, the 16 will throw a pattern like 
the 20, the 16 in improved cylinder, the 
20 in quarter choke. The 16 covers a 24- 
inch circle at 20 yards as against a 20- 
inch circle for the 20. This is with 1% 
ounce of shot in the 16 and 1 ounce of 
shot in the 20. A good many of us need 
the increased spread. In this Western 
country I have never been satisfied with 
a cylinder 20 gauge, while that degree 
of choke works very well in the 16. 

The 16 is really a little better all-around 
gun than the 20. It will handle 1 ounce 
of shot fully as well as the smaller gauge, 
and 1% ounce of shot nearly, if not quite, 
as well as the 20 bore. For all game that 
is taken at short range or medium range, 
as quail, woodcock, grouse, snipe in some 
instances, the 1 ounce of shot is enough. 


Then the heavier 1%-ounce load comes | 
in, for ranges between 35 and 50 yards. 


Given a 30-inch, ribbed-barrel, full choked, 
the 16 is not a bad duck gun. It is a 
pleasant gun to shoot, in a weight of 7% 
pounds, far less recoil than a 7'%4-pound 
12 with heavy loads, and 
likely there wouldn't be two ducks differ- 
ence in a day’s bag. Shooting over de- 
coys there is very little margin in favor 
of the 12. However, I am a great friend 
of the 16 because of its qualities as an 


| 





more than | 


upland gun, because it has all the weight | 
that I want to carry and is deadly, with | 
the ordinary 12 gauge, improved-cylinder | 


boring. Fact is, this gauge will do every- 
thing that a 20 will, and some things that 
a 20 will not. 

In a general way trap shooting is 
looking up. The regulation fellows are 
banging away with great persistence, 
and their game is going as strongly as 
ever it has been. Skeet is on the up- 
grade, and there will be a skeet club here 
tomorrow where there is none today. 
Most people are satisfied with skeet 
rules as they are; some few advocate 
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One that every sportsman and lover 
of the out-of-doors will appreciate. 
Although inexpensive (only $1.75 com- 
plete), noother gift you can make will 
bring greater delight, be more useful 
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thoughtfulness or strike a more re- 
sponsive chord in the heart of the 
one who receives it. 
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Waterproof Match Box and Com 
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mous explorers and sportsmen the world over. The Match Box insures dry matches always. 
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far out of proportion to the price of the Gift. 


. Now Ready at All Leading Dealers 
Leading Sporting Goods and Hardware Dealers not have it, he will be glad to get it for you promptly, 
throughout the U.S. have this new Marble’s Gift or you may order direct from this advertisement and 
Set in stock for immediate delivery. If yours does we'll mail you a set direct, postpaid, for only $1.75. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 571 DeltaAv.,Gladstone,Mich.,U.S.A. 
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changes. I'd change the yardage at which 
the birds are taken myself—an average 
distance of 21 yards at which the birds 
are broken is too short. From every 
station the yardage ought to be length- 
ened at least 5 yards, so as to test a 
man’s gun as well as his shooting. Any 
shooting wherein a .410 is capable of 
taking every bird is too short to teach 
a man much about holding, an aid 
in game shooting. 

The short-range fellows can have an 
inning with the Peters’ Duvrock trap. I 
had the factory send me one of these 
traps, thinking to use a big gun on the 
birds at a rise of 30 yards. However, | 
found that the best sport was to be had 
with the Duvrock trap at a rise of 20 
yards, using a 28 bore gun. A .410 could 
be used as well, but I never had a .410 


as 


that I could shoot. The 20 bore auto- 
matic proved to be the gun for this 
kind of work, and the semi-automatic 


trap led to the fastest darn shooting that 
ever I tried. With this trap you pull, re- 
lease, pull again, and keep it up as long 
as the shooter has any shells in the 
magazine. If the trapper sits down, 
braces his feet against the trap and gets 


into his swing, he will throw birds a 
good deal faster than one a second, and 
the gun will sound like a shooting ma- 
chine. The dust of one bird hasn't settled 
before another is broken. 

The only drawback to Duvrock shoot- 
ing is that it is hard on ammunition, 
using a 20 bore automatic. Shooting a 
double 28 the expenditure of ammunition 
is not so rapid. The ordinary 2%-inch 
shell is heavy enough, though I used the 
2%-inch. The ammunition its so powerful 
that you know when you have broken a 
bird at 20 yards rise, it would have been 
a dead quail with the same aim. The 
Ithaca Gun Company makes the gun, and 
possibly the Lefever Arms Company 
would also, in one of their cheap models. 
Peters makes splendid 28 bore ammuni- 
tion in standard or long cases, with gild- 
coated shot if desired. 

An old shooting acquaintance wrote me 
that his son and daughter were having 
all kinds of fun with a Duvrock trap, and 
that he had made shooting folks out of 
the youngsters for life. That was what 
he meant to do, for, to his mind, you 
could find no better hobby than shoot- 
ing, and might easily find a worse one. 


Overbored Shotguns 
By Chas. Askins 


VERBORING is intended to permit 
QO the use of heavier than standard 
loads in shotguns. Overboring 
shortens the shot column, relieves friction 
to a certain extent, and the wider bore 
relieves breech pressure, also to a certain 
extent. 
The English have gone further than 
we have in overboring. They call their 
overbored gun a “Chamberless” which it 


is in fact, for if the chamber dimension 
of the gun in .800 inch, the bore will 
be the same. Thus the bore of a 12 


gauge gun will be about .800 or midway 
between a 10 bore and an 8. The shells 
used in this gun are made of very thin 
brass, wads more or less oversize, so as 
to expand and fill the bore. Black pow- 
der is used, as a rule, though smokeless 
has been tried. Large shot are used, and 
velocities are low, perhaps around 700 
to 750 feet, instrumental velocity. De- 
pendence is placed on large shot holding 
their velocity well, and thus striking as 
hard at long range as smaller pellets 
started much faster. The cartridge cases 
may be and generally are long in order 
to hold the charge—the length of the 
case making no difference since it simply 
extends up into the bore. The shot charge 
is around 2 ounces, perhaps of a size 
similar to our No. 2 or 3. No. 2 shot, 
given a pattern, will kill at 80 yards on 
ducks, even if the initial velocity was 
not very high. 

It is said that patterns are good, even 
at long range, which appears probable: 
first, because the large shot are used; 
second because the gun has no forcing 
cone to deform the pellets; third, because 
choke constriction is not very severe; 
and last, because the shot charge is 
heavier than that of a 10 bore. The gun 
is comparatively light, around 8 to 8% 





pounds, which with black powder and 
the weight of the shot would demand 
a low velocity if recoil is to be bear- 
able. 

We are not going to tolerate the 


chamberless gun in this country for more 
than one reason. The brass cases may 
be all right for English wild-fowl shoot- 
ing, where perhaps only a half dozen 


shots are to be had in the twilight of a 








Three hunters well satisfied with their 


“pointing” at prairie chickens. Photo 


by H. M. Elsner 


winter evening. In this country, in a 
“hot corner’ we are not going to be 
bothered by pulling out by hand and 
pocketing a brass case to be reloaded. 
Moreover, we are not going to tolerate 
black powder either—no matter how ef- 
fective, we wouldn't shoot it. I am ex- 
tremely doubtful, too, if we would be 
willing to tolerate any reduction in muz- 
zle velocity, having always been keen to 
raise instrumental velocities to 1,000 feet 
or more. Then we are better situated 
to begin with than the English are, hav- 
ing progressive powders, which they have 
not, and copper-coated shot, unknown in 
England. Therefore, the chamberless 
gun, which might be a step forward in 
England would be a step backward for 
us. Moreover, I am inclined to think 
that the chamberless gun is simply a 
fad in England, for there is no legal ob- 
jection to the use of an 8 bore, and no 
chamberless ever will be made the equal 
of a good 8 gauge. 

Now I am going to digress briefly in 
order to express some personal convic- 
tions of my own. Everybody knows that 
we are forbidden the use of an 8 gauge, 
except on vermin, crows, hawks, foxes, and 
so on, but my own personal belief is 
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that little harm would be done by an 8, 


and duck slaughter would be reduced 
rather than accentuated. If a man had 
any use for an 8 gauge at all it would 
not be for short-range duck shooting, 
for use over decoys, where nearly all 
ducks are killed in quantities. If our 
duck shooter had any horse sense at all, 
he wouldn’t want an 8 bore gun for use 
under 50 yards. He would want it on 
birds at a distance of from 70 to 80 
yards—on passing birds. One kill at 80 
yards would be worth more to a man who 
took pride in his skill as a wing shot 
than ten birds killed under 40 yards. 
However, if we managed to kill one pass- 
ing duck at 80 yards in five shots, we'd 
have reason to be satisfied with our 
skill and we wouldn't be hurting the duck 
supply materially. What I think would 
be of much more benefit to the duck 
supply than outlawing the 8 gauge, would 
be to forbid the use of live-bird decoys, 
to limit the number of blocks, and to 
forbid the use of all decoys except on 
open water a distance from shore, as in 
sea shooting and large lakes. 


No we are coming to the use of 
overbored guns in America. Such 
guns were designed, primarily, because 
we are forbidden to use an 8 gauge, and 
we are trying to beat the devil around 


a stump. We owe the overbored guns 
to E. M. Sweeley, of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
who bored the first one by hand. The 


next move in that direction was due to 
the Fox Gun Company. That company 
never had made a 10 bore and probably 
never intended to make a 10 bore, but 
they wanted 10 bore results. By modify- 
ing the 12 bore gun in its forcing cone 
and choke, by overboring to .750 where 
the standard gun was .729, by chamber- 
ing for a 3-inch shell where the stand- 
ard was 23-inch, Sweeley managed to 
use 1% ounce of shot very effectively. 
Sweeley also designed his own loads, at 
that time, but of that we have nothing 
to say here. Sweeley communicated all 
his ideas to me, also sending me many 
of his loads, and I began casting about 
for a gun-making firm who would put 
the Sweeley theories into production. 
Only the Fox Company would listen, and 
they made the first overbored or Super 
Fox for me, overbored to .750, cham- 
bered for 3-inch cases. I have that gun 
yet, hand-made by Burt Becker and one 
of the finest and smoothest working guns 
that ever was made in America. 

Now we wanted ammunition which the 
Fox Company considered necessary be- 
fore going into quantity production. The 
Western Cartridge Company proved will- 
ing to make the ammunition. I had pre- 
viously been using hand-loaded shells, 
duPont De Luxe powder and 1% ounces 
of shot. It was intended at that time 
to make 1% ounces of shot the stand- 
ard load for these overbored guns. The 
Western Cartridge Company couldn't pro- 
cure De Luxe power in proper quantities, 
but did have No. 93 powder, very similar 
in ballistics. This No. 93 powder was the 
forerunner of all our progressive powders, 
and the load designed for its use, a 
heavy-shot charge, led to all our present 
heavy, progressive-powder loads, 1 ounce 
in the 20, 1% ounces in the 16, 134 ounces 
in the 12, and 15 ounces in the 10 gauge. 
However, the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany decided that it was best to use no 
more than 13@ ounces of shot, though the 
1%-ounce load was perfectly adapted to 
the powerful Fox gun, because the load 
was certain to be placed in lighter arms 
and thus might lead to trouble. For which 
reason we now have the standard 3-inch, 
134-ounce load where we otherwise would 
have 1% ounce. 











OING TO the Fox factory, I started 
out with the 1%4-ounce, hand loads 
barrels evecanel to .750 inch, but 


in 
when the Western Cartridge came out, 


we found that guns overbored to .750 
were large enough in bore for the 13- 
ounce load, and this is probably the pres- 
ent overbore of the Super Fox. If the 
old load of 1% ounces of No. 4 shot had 
been retained, then the .750 boring would 
have been best, just as Sweeley designed 
it. During the time that I was at the 
factory, no guns were allowed to “get 
out” that didn’t pattern better than 80 
per cent with Western 3-inch ammuni- 
tron. Other gun firms were unwilling to 
disturb quantity production by overbor- 
ing, except the Hunter Arms Company 
which brought out a Long-Range Smith. 

The Super Fox and the Long-Range 
Smith with their 32-inch barrels and 
weights of 8 to 9 pounds were fine duck 
guns—were and are now. The only reason 
we do not hear more of them at the 
present time is because of progressive 
powder and the 20 bore gun. Progressive 
powders permitted heavy-shot charges 
without overboring, and 10 bores began 
to appear that used 15¢ ounces of shot. 
No matter how it was bored, no 12 gauge 
with 13% ounces of shot could be made 
to equal a 10 gauge with 1% ounces. 
Then, of course, came the question of 
why the overbored 12 when a standard 
bored 10, not much exceeding the 12 in 
weight, would excel it in range. Plenty 
of people could see no reason for prefer- 


ring the big 12, except a sentimental one. | 


It might, therefore, be assumed that every 
10 bore made prevented the sale of a Super 
Fox or Long-Range Smith, and that told. 
There we are now, but the future is what 
really concerns us. 


N THIS world not many things stand 


still or remain entirely satisfactory, ex- 
cept possibly in England. The big 10 
pound, 10 bore with its 32-inch barrels 


and 154-ounce load was thought power- 
ful enough for anybody at first. It was 
nearly, if not quite, as powerful as the 
old 8 gauge had been, throwing its 1%- 
ounce charge at higher velocity than the 
8 had its 134-ounce load. Using Lubaloy 
or similar copper-coated shot, that 10 
was a good 70-yard gun, killing some- 
times at 75 yards with No. 4 shot on 
ducks. However, so far as I was con- 
cerned, a Greener 8 gauge fell into my 
hands, gun weighing 14 pounds, 36-inch 
barrels, chambered for 3'%-inch cases, 
shooting 2% ounces of No. 2, 3 or 4 
copper-coated shot. With this load the 
gun put more shot into a 30-inch circle 
at 60 yards than any 12 bore contained 
in its entire charge. Even if, like Kimble, 
we could have bored a 12 so as to put 
every pellet in a 30-inch ring at 40 yards, 
it could not have equalled the Greener 
8 gauge, which would be equally effec- 
tive at 60 yards. 
gain of 20 yards or more, and if the 
big 12 would kill at 60 yards the big 8 
sure would at 80 yards. That 8 bore 
was the first 80-yard gun that I had ever 
shot and the last one. 


Now, then the problem is to get 80 
yards results from a 10 bore, since 
we are not permitted an 8. Taking a 
leaf from the Fox results where a gun 
was overbored ;%$5 of an inch without 
loss of velocity, no gas leakage, it will 
at once occur to anybody that we could 
overbore a 10 gauge ;7%%5 of an inch with- 





There you see a clear | 


out loss of velocity or gas leakage. The 
Western Cartridge Company is willing 
to make the ammunition, in 3%-inch | 


cases, holding 50 grains of Herco or 
Oval, and 2 ounces of shot, provided the 
overbored gun can be obtained. The 
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Boy! A Bausch & Lomb!! 


Everyone wants a binocular—a good one 


-for motoring, hunting, travel, nature 





study, athletic events, 


Nobinocular,anywhere, surpassesa Bausch 
& Lomb. Each is a masterpiece. Made in 
America to American ideals; preferred by 
/ Navy and Army officers, navigators, globe 
travelers and others. When you say “Bausch 


& Lomb” the clerk knows you recognize 
quality. Catalog at dealers or from us, 


AUSCH 
LOMB 


BINOCULARS 


BAUSCH & LomB OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





\RAK EL New and Used 


POCKET PRISM 
DAYLUX’ 


BINOCULARS 


3% to 8 power $13 upward. 
6 power, universal prism binocular 
$15. We carry everythingin glasses 
and guarantee satisfaction or refund 
$35 Stereoscopic pocket; 8 power, 
10 oz., 150 yds. field. Universal 
Focus. 
J. ALDEN LORING 

Box OL, Owego, New Yerk 


BINOCULAR se 











5% MORE 


FOR HIS FURS 


Send me furs worth $50 and yon 
won't get $60 for them—you’ll et $52.50 
—5% above top market prices. I’ve been 
paying a5% bonus for the past 25 years— 
that’s why trappers who ship to me 
makemore at the end of the season. And 
I pay every penny that’s coming to you 
I don’t deduct a cent for commissio 
ending shipping or anything else. Get that E tXTRA 
money— —ship to me this season, Cli ~ n for FREE 
Trappers Guide, shipping tags, lat latest 1 cork price list, 
—__ —_—_— — 


GEORGE + FOX, 238 W. 30th St. St., “New } York 
Send me FREE items mentioned above. 






,” eee 


TANNING 


prices, finest work. 












— Fors. and nd HIDES to us for ‘ExeEnt | 572 Lyell Avenue 


——— In besinene 
Shag FURRIERS’ 


scarfs, for supplies and covers all 
Northwestern Fur Co., 38 


t us make xeur furcente end 
iring, glazing, renew 
since 1903, We also ra 
SUPPLIES. Write for 


Free Catalog Send TODAY! Our valuable book 


coats and 
SINESS. 
Nebr 


uotes prices py ears 
epartments o 





Make Big Money 
‘Catch more Furs--Learn secrets of 
Indian and pioneer trappers. Make 
big grate -Cvee iMustrated Fur 
Book tells how--Game Laws, Fur 
ice List, Tags ALLFREE-- Write 


E. A. STEPHENS & CO. 


Pocket | 


WHO WANTS | 












Five Sections, Brass bound. Pow- 
erful Lenses. 10-Milerange. Can 
Special Eye Piece forlooking at the 
Big value. Postpaid $1.75. 


T-14, Trenton, N. J. 


BIG 3 FT. TELESCOP 


be used as a Microscope. 
aw included FREE. Guaranteed. 


Se extre, BENNER & COMPANY 


ISe extra. 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS 
TAXIDERMY — HEAD MOUNTING 


Deer Heads mounted $14.00 to $18.00 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us 
your furs for Summer Storage in 
Automatic Cold Vault. 
Send for Catalog 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 





deerskins“~ furs tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and mocca- 

sins made from your deerskins, elk, 

moose hides and other furs. Chrome 
and Indian tanning. Custom tanning 


a specialty. w,ite for catalog—it’s free 


BERLIN TANNING & MFG. CO. 
Dept.O BERLIN, WIS. 
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Ithaca Company thinks that pressures 
would run pretty high, though I do not, 
and they further hold that the barrels 
should be 34 inches long, so heavy at the 
breech that an enlarged frame might be 
required, gun to weigh about 12 pounds. 
They will build that gun if anybody will 
pay for the extra cost. 

If such a gun could be had, pattern- 
ing 85 per cent which seems probable, 
using No. 4 standard shot, 136 to the 
ounce in chilled or Lubaloy, the 2-ounce 
charge would be 272 pellets. Taking the 
pattern at 85 per cent, 30-inch circle, 40 
yards, there should be 31 pellets within the 
circle. 

As a comparison, the entire 12 bore 
charge of 13g ounces contains 187 pellets, 
the entire 10 bore charge of 154 ounces, 
221 pellets. We can thus see, practice 
being equal to theory, that the big 12 
pound, overbored 10 would place more 
shot in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards than 
the entire charge of our present 10 bores. 
Using large shot with a sustained killing 
energy per pellet away out beyond pres- 
ent ranges, pattern is the one thing we 
must have and without it cannot get any- 
where. The whole idea of the big bore, 
big-shot charge, is to get that pattern. 
What we really need is the present 12 
bore, Super Fox, 40-yard pattern at 60 
yards, using the big gun with 2 ounces 
of shot. If that overbored 34-inch bar- 
relled 10 can be made to pattern 60 per 
cent at 60 yards, the pattern would be 
163—which is an exceptional 12 bore 
pattern at 40 yards. That 60 yard, 163 
pellet pattern with No. 4 shot looks quite 
possible to me, after the experimental 
work with gun and ammunition is con- 
cluded. I have no misgivings about the 
breech pressure, because I have shot 
plenty of loads containing 134 ounces 
of shot in a standard bored 10 which 
weighed 11 pounds. Once killed a pair 
of geese with such a load at 70 yards. 

Such is the situation at present. Those 
wanting an 80-yard duck gun will prob- 
ably be able to get it, in time, from the 
Ithaca Gun Company, and the ammuni- 
tion from the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany. The gun should be, and probably 
will be, overbored to .800. A standard 10 
gauge has a barrel diameter of .775, a 
standard 8 gauge a diameter of .835, so that 
the new boring would be as nearly as may 
be halfway between a 10 and an 8. This 
boring would make 2 ounces of shot a 
normal load, just as 2% ounces is a nor- 
mal load for the 8 gauge, using progres- 
sive powders. In view of what has al- 
ready been accomplished in overboring, 
both in this country and England, I can 
see little or no chance to fail when a 10 


bore gun is overbored from .775 to .800. 
The weight of the shot charge will be in- 
creased by % ounce, but the friction 
will be no greater nor the shot column 
much, if any, longer. Copper-coated shot 
will take care of the leading, reduce fric- 
tion, and just about guarantee even and 
close patterns. Choke constriction may 
be reduced somewhat, because big shot 
at high velocity do not demand so much 
choke as small shot at lower velocity. I 
always have wanted an 80-yard duck gun, 
and I suppose there are a lot of other 
gun cranks in the same frame of mind. 


Buckshot for Deer 


DITOR :—I notice in the July issue of 

Ovrtpoor Lire what Dr. Gyles has to 
say regarding the use of buckshot in 
shooting deer, and I have a little to say 
on this subject that may be of interest to 
you and your readers. 

I was always of the same opinion as 
yourself regarding the use of buckshot in 
shooting deer, that is I did not approve 
of it. However, last fall I was through 
quite a bit of deer country in the state of 
New Jersey, where it is only legal to hunt 
deer with a shotgun. It would be practic- 
ally impossible to hunt deer successfully 
with anything else! I doubt if one could 
see a deer, even the flag, more than 30 
yards. I do not have any desire to hunt 
deer with anything but a rifle, but if I 
had to hunt in those thick New Jersey 
deer woods I don’t believe a rifle would be 
of much use. The country is perfectly 
level and there is no chance to use a rifle. 
No doubt the conditions are very much the 
same in the south. 

That sportsman writer, Archibald Rut- 
ledge, who is now a resident of Pennsyl- 
vania, is really a southerner, and he often 
writes of hunting deer with hounds and 
shotguns, and surely he is a sportsman of 
a very high order 

I guess, Captain, we will have to give 
in to these gentlemen in their own country. 
However, in our country—Pennsylvania 
and the West—there is no excuse for us- 
ing the shotgun. 

Now about the danger of the high-power 
rifle that Dr. Gyles speaks of. I live in 
a country where these rifles are us:d by 
the hundreds. I live in a farming country 
at the very edge of the big-game country. 
This is a cattle country and contains its 
full quota of children and farmers, as well 
as small settlements filled with laboring 
people. These high-power rifles are not 
used exclusively in the hunting season, but 
a large number of them are kept busy dur- 
ing the summer months after woodchucks— 





Trap shooting is popular in Alaska and there are a number of such clubs as the Treadwell 


Gun Club which is holding a shoot in the above picture 
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e I have yet to hear of the 
first case of any damage from stray bul- 


mine included. 


lets. Very few of our modern, high- 
power, rifle bullets will leave the ground 
after hitting it, no matter how small the 
angle at which they strike. They very 
seldom glance. Therefore they are not 
dangerqus unless fired at an angle into 
the air. I had rather hunt where the hunt- 
ers were using rifles than buckshot, al- 
though I think the chances of getting hurt 
with either are very slim. About the most 
dangerous rifle we have today is the rim- 
fire .22! It will shoot % to % of a mile. 
They are so cheap everyone can shoot 
them by the hundreds, and so small that 
the biggest percentage of the people don't 
consider them dangerous. 
Pa. 3yRON E. Cortrre ct. 


Ohotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 





Suggested Alterations 

Editor:—Having been a reader of 
ticles on arms and ammunition for a number of 
years, and having come to a point where I feel 
like throwing up my hands and yelling for help, 
it seems logical that I should appeal to you. 

My difficulty is this: I only lack eight years 
of the half-century mark. Have owned some doz- 
ens of shotguns, with only two of the number that 
I could really shoot, but I did not have 
sense enough to keep them. Now I intend to try to 
find the gun that will fit me—have one made 
and be happy ever afterwards. 

I have just bought a Lefever double 20, 28-inch 
barrels, approximately full and 3%4-choke, with 3 
inch drop (why the devil does any one ever 
want a 3-inch drop). I want to take some 
plastic wood and build this stock up until I think 
that it is right, beginning with 134 inches and 
working down. I also expect to take a rod, fit 
a cork tip to it of bore diameter, insert it 
from the breech, rub some fine grinding 
compound in the muzzle, and with stop guides to 
confine the work to the choke, cut out the /eft 
barrel until it makes a pattern that will not muti- 
late game at from 25 to 30 yards. 
think the choke can be worked 


your ar- 


valve 


out 


Do you 
in this manner without ruining the barrel? 
What pattern (spread) would you advise at 25 
yards? 

The present stock has a recoil pad. Will a 


Monte Carlo style stock, of same drop, point the 
same as a standard stock; that is, if I build this 
one up in that style and then transfer the meas 
urements in having a standard stock made, will 
they both feel the same in shooting? 

What would your experience indicate as the 
correct measurements for a man 6 feet tall, 
weighing 155 pounds, arms, neck and face as 
indicated by height and weight? 

I shoot the left barrel first, learned this when 
a boy, and cannot change; also fire at the first 
flash of game. This habit was acquiréd from 
hunting very thick cover, and I now find that 
trying to take deliberate aim is almost sure 
to end in a miss. 

My guns, with two exceptions, have been 12 
gauge and always full choke, and my fault has 
been undershooting; that is with two of the guns 
that I have owned, one a double and the other 
a "97 Winchester. With the Winchester, I walked 
up on a covey of birds, singled out the bird to be 
shot at and dropped five on one rise, missing the 
third shot; loaded and flushed four birds of the 
same covey and dropped them in four shots 
One does not hope nor wish to shoot like this all 
the time, but if I ever get a gun that I can shoot 
half so well again, it will stay with me until the 
end of my shooting days. This gun had a stock 
that was longer and with less drop than the 
standard factory stock, but as the gun was bought 
second-hand and traded off, I have no record of 
the measurements. 

Now, I want if possible, to get a stock that 
will aid in pointing the gun where I am looking, 
a pattern that will not mutilate game, and in- 
cidentally that will flatter a vision that is not 





as keen as it once was, and a gun that is 
light. 

The Lefever that I have is to be sacrificed to 
that end, and I trust that you will be kind 
enough to aid me by the very valuable sug 


gestions that I am sure you can make.—G. C. H., 
W. Va. 

Answer:—The stock that ought to fit 
using one trigger, the back one, and you ought to 
have a single trigger, is 14% by 2 inches at butt 
by 1% at comb. Maybe the comb drop should 


you, 


be no more than 1% inches, but the heel drop is 
right, as given. I am about as tall as you are 
and heavier. I am giving you the stock that 
seems to fit me best. My stock has no pitch 
either up or down, and was originally a trap 
stock, straight grip, in the Remington; same 
in the Savage, which is 14% though, but a bit 
longer than it need be. These guns both had 
heavy, rounded trap combs, but I took a rasp 
and sand paper and thinned them a bit, also 
lowered the combs, maybe 4, of an inch. Now 
the guns fit perfectly either for trap or duck 
shooting. Have an Ithaca, same measurements, 
except 2'%-inch drop at heel, and have ordered 
an automatic 16, same measurements as given 
above. -This gun has the cheek piece as has the 
Ithaca. I had the same fault of shooting under 
on a quick shot. When I'd shoot the gun at 
a paper target, it would shoot to center, but the 
minute it was turned on game, I’d shoot under 
In order to avoid that, I got guns that shot 
nearly all the pattern above the point of aim 
That is, about 4 of the pattern would be above the 
spot shot at, when it was at rest; when it was 
flying, I centered. I have been raising the devil 
with that company about that stock. 

I shoot the left barrel first myself, and have 
no intention of changing, because that is the 
barrel that ought to be shot first. The barrel is 
next to the face, the hand gets a better grip, and 
the gun kicks less. The middle finger is not 
bruised, and for the second barrel, as the piece 
kicks back, that trigger comes right under the 
finger. I invariably raise my gun with the 
finger between the triggers. 

About the boring of that left barrel for 
quail; the correct boring, 20 gauge, is a spread of 
1 inch to the yard, 25-inch spread for 25 
yards. The easiest and surest way to get that 
is to send the gun back to the factory and have 
it bored % choke. That will give you the cor- 
rect spread for a 20 or a 16. You can do the 
work yourself, as you suggest. It takes a lot 
of time. It can be done faster, following the 
scheme of Fred Kimble. He takes a stick, dresses 
it down and rounds it up with sandpaper, splits 
the end and inserts a fine wedge, wraps this 
stick with fine emery paper, and inserts it from 
the muzzle. Stick should be tapered narrower at 
the inside edge or point, which the edge will 
take care of. Insert with the paper or cloth, 


(emery cloth is meant) and then take your cleaning 


rod and tap in the wedge lightly. Projecting 
end of this stick is square to fit the brace of a 
brace and bit. Put the barrels in a vice, put 
some oil on the emery paper, take your brace and 
turn as fast as you like. Work a little while and 
take the gun out and shoot it. When you get 
the pattern you want, then smooth up with 
fine emery on a cloth, or with your valve-grind- 


ing compound, or anything that will polish steel. 


As to your stock, you can get a cheek fit 
with the plastic wood, and if you get it right, 
you may not want to change that gun. A normal 
stock should fit precisely the same under like 
measurements, the little distance the butt might 
come higher on the shoulder would make no 
difference If you do get a new gun, though, 
get a 16. I can’t induce myself to believe 


that a 20 is as good a gun as a 16.—C. A. 


30-Inch vs. 32-Inch 
Editor:—Will you kindly give me your opinion 
as to what are the advantages of a 32-inch barrel 
over a 30-inch barrel of a 12 gauge, double bar- 
rel (both full choke) gun? What would make 
the best duck gun? Is there any difference in 
penetration and velocity? Has the 32-inch barrel 

any disadvantages ?—A. B. L., Il. 


Answer:—There is no special difference, or not 
enough for the shooter to tell it, between a 30- 
inch and 32-inch barrel. The difference is mostly 
in steadiness of swing and in the longer sighting 
plane. That long sighting plane has the same 
effect as fine sights on a rifle: You hold a little 
closer. Nash Buckingham, for example, uses a 
double gun with 34-inch barrels, because he wants 
to make an exact lead at long range. For all 
round shooting I’d prefer the 30-inch; for duck 
shooting exclusively, the 32-inch. Use that length 
myself anyhow.—C. A. 
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A GREAT GIFT for SHOOTERS 





Let the Peters Duvrock trap solve your 


Christmas gift problem this year. You 
may have been wondering what to get 
for your hunting partner. Or you may 


have some young shooter whom you want 
to “remember” appropriately—perhaps a 
son. The Duvrock trap is the ideal gift 
—it’s simply great! See the nearest dealer 
or write us for free folder. Will ship 
direct where dealer can’t supply. 


The Duvrock trap is light and easy to 
carry in auto or boat. Ready to shoot in 
two minutes—repeats 43 inexpensive tar- 
with amazing rapidity. Exciting 
sport with any gun—especially ‘ideal for 
the .410. Splendid practice for field shoot- 
ing. Anyone can operate. Very strong 
and durable. Targets are inexpensive and 
hard, fast flyers. Affords delightful sport 
for old or young. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. L-43 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


gets 


New York 
ETERS 


UVROCK 
PORTABLE TRAP 


San Francisco 





LEADING See RS OF 


REPEATING 
AMMUNITION FOR 44 YEARS 









What good is a firearm unless 
you can hit the mark? Here’s just what you need 
in developing marksmanship with your pistol, 
revolver or rifle Set this K-B Backstop in your 
basement or out in the open. You can then practice to 

your heart's content without danger of injuring people 49m 
or damaging property. Target box of heavy gauge aS 
steel absolutely prevents ricochet and back spat- 






or 








ter. tet one and see how it will increase your 

proficiency in shooting. Three models to choose from. 

Send for Free cireular and special introductory price. FRE E | 
OEHLER BROTHERS CIRCULAR: 





Ko 
210 Water St. Saginaw, Mich. 





Big Game Hunters 
$500 Cash Prizes 


FREE CLARK-MOUNTING 


Enter your trophies for these awards 


Alaskan Moose, $125. 
Canadian Moose, $125. 
Caribou, $75. Mountain Sheep, $75. 
White-Tail Deer, $100. 


your head or heads of Big Game 
listed above, killed and delivered to the Studios 
for mounting, before February 1, 1932, will be 
Clark-mounted absolutely free. In addition, you 
will receive cash awards of the sums listed 


If judged best, 
























WINCHESTER 


“Extra Model §5 

Special’’ 

Calibres 25/35 and .32 W. 8 95 

A new sporting rifle that ° 

embodies the dependable 

ction of the Winches- 

te in a strong, Brand New 

light weight ff® Original Price $44.70 

i } 

eer or simi- 24” tapering barrel; sport- 

lar game. ing rear sight; Lyman 
gold bead front sight; ca- 
pacity 5 shots; celected wal- 
nut’ stock; take down. Shipped 


in original, sealed factory boxes; 
either calibre at our Extra Spe- 
cial—$24.95. Only a limited quan- 
titysend orders early! Write for 
NEW illustrated catalog “L,”’ Shotguns, 
Rifles, Pistols, Binoculars, etc. 


at pe SPTG. See. ee. 
L52 Warren St, N. 











These internationally known sports- 
men and naturalists will judge your entry 


Mr. Kermit Roosevelt 
well-known explorer, naturalist 
and sportsman. 


Mr. Prentiss Gray 


Founder and Editor, ‘“‘Records of 
North American Big Game.” 


Mr. Carl Rungius 
noted painter of big game, and 

veteran sportsman. 

Your trophies remain yours. No entry fee is 
charged. In case of a tie, duplicate cash prizes 
and free Clark-mounting will be awarded all 
trophies in the tie. Announcement of winners 
will be made in this magazine for April. 


Write today for full details of the contest, and of Clark-tazidermy. 


The James L. Clark Studios, Inc., 705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York City 


~» “EW METHOD GUN BLUER, 
= m Makes old guns like new 
= Will not injure finest steel 
MEW METHOD No heating is necessary. $ 00 
Restores the finish on 5 1- 
Send for circular" What Gunsmiths Say” 


UN BLUE 


Rares cup cons Une 





guns in ten minutes for 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk 0-12, New Method Bidg. Bradford, Pa! | 


A CHRISTMAS 


Approved by Henry H. Lyman, 

Gun Sight Corporation. Mr. 
desirable double ... 

to those who have $20.00 and want a 
commend yours. What a pleasure 
ing Christmas gift. It’s a “Durable Double.” 1931 


Lyman 
customer highly 


Made in U. S. A. 


Cal. 22. $7.— Medium Size $10.— Hi-Powers $12. 


(Send stamp for folder) 


0. H. BROWN 
Bes 368 _ Davenport, lowe 





LONG RANGE NON-EJECTOR 
$20.00 


AUTOMATIC 


PRESENT 


Manager The Lyman 


wrote, “It is a 
satisfied 


we 


double rec- 


and health giv- 


catalog in natural colors. 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The K-22 and .38/44 Smith & Wesson and a 
New .38 Special Bullet 
By Elmer Keith 


HIS spring & Wesson 
people brought out a new .22 caliber 
target revolver on their well-known 

38 Special Target frame. Many shooters 
found their old 22/32 light for 
steady, consistent holding, and called 
for a man-sized .22 that would feel and 
balance like their .38 caliber target guns. 
In this way they could obtain cheap prac- 
tice that would put them in perfect train- 
with their larger guns. Many, too, 


the Smith 


too 


ing 
prefer the accurate .22 Long-Rifle car- 
tridge with its total absence of recoil 
to the larger calibers for target and 
match work. 


The K-22 will be found to be fully as 
accurate as any of larger cousins, 
and in addition it is made especially for 
the new Hi-speed ammunition that de- 
velops much higher velocity and has bet- 
ter wind-bucking qualities than any fac- 
tory-loaded .38 Special or .44 Special 
cartridge. The specifications of the K-22 
are as follows: Frame, .38 Special Tar- 
get; barrel, 6 inches; sights, Patridge 
with Call gold bead, rear sight adjustable 
for both elevation and windage; distance 
between sights 7% inches; trigger pull, 3 
to 4 pounds. Trigger and both front 
and back straps are deeply grooved to 
prevent slipping, weight 35 ounces. The 
stocks are made from well figured Cir- 
cassian walnut, beautifully checked. The 
cylinder is recessed for the heads of the 
cartridges, which is a great improvement 
over any other .22 caliber revolver, espe- 
cially when using the new Hi-speed am- 
munition. This ammunition has _ been 
known to blow off the heads of the car- 
tridges when not correctly supported and 
sometimes bystanders have been struck 
with particles of the case. This new S. 
& W. cylinder absolutely precludes any 
possibility of this happening. The cylin- 
der is especially heat-treated to with- 
stand the pressure of the new Hi-speed 
ammunition which develops around 20,000- 
pounds pressure. These Hi-speed car- 
tridges develop between 1,000 and 1,100 
feet per second velocity from the K-22. 


its 





ground squirrels, or Columbian gophers. 
I have killed over fifty of these little 
animals with it in addition to twenty- 
seven woodchucks. For this small-game 
shooting I have had excellent results 
from the Western Super-X, hollow-point, 
but have had slightly better accuracy 
from Remington Palma Hi-speed for tar- 
get shooting. Unless I hit the head or 
heart of a woodchuck, he was usually 
able to make his hole. I hit one three 





The first venison Keith ever got with a 
six-gun, a .32-20 S. A. Colt 


times out of four shots at well over 100 
yards and although it would knock him 
off his feet each time, he finally made 
the hole. Another I hit in the heart at 
87 yards and killed almost instantly. The 
other twenty-five were all killed at 80 





an extremely-accurate target revolver 
for practice or squirrel shooting, bull 
frogs, quail or such game it is excellent 
Also for killing trapped fur bearers. The 
Hi-speed ammunition should always be 
used for any game shooting. It will kill 
blue and ruffed grouse if hit exactly right, 
but if not properly placed many cripples 
will escape to die a miserable death. For 
this reason I would not recommend any- 
thing smaller than a .32/20 or .38 Special 
with flat-point bullets for such game 
Paper velocity and energy, I have found, 
does not always work out on game. A 
good-sized, flat-point bullet in the .38 Spe- 
cial or similar cartridge is the best for 
grouse, duck or woodchuck shooting, 
where certain kills are what is wanted 
For anything larger than this a .44 Spe- 
cial or .45 is needed. 


OME men having extremely large 

hands and wanting even more weight 
than the K-22 will find the Colt Officers 
Model .22 just what they are looking for 
This gun is built on the frame of the .38 
Colt Officers Model revolver and weighs 
38 ounces. It has a slightly larger grip 
than the K-22 and is an excellent weapon 


in every way. I personally like th 
weight of the Officers Model the best, 
but aside from this one feature, I lik« 


the K-22 the better. The front base pin 
lock of the S. & W. guns always appealed 
to me. I really believe that an encased 
ejector rod or housing would have added 
to the weight and greatly improved the 


balance of the K-22. 

I started practice with the K-22 on 
tin cans tossed up about 20 feet in the 
air, using the gun double action. Al 


though I could get only one or two hits 
at the start, I continued practice until 
I made six hits twice in succession be- 
fore the can reached the ground. For 
this shooting Efton Westfall tossed th: 
cans up for me. Owing to the fact that 
the .22 rimfire cartridge requires the full 
power of the mainspring I was compelled 
to use the gun with the mainspring at 
full tension. 

My next work was on the standard 
American 20-yard target. At first my 
scores were only a little better than 80 
per cent, but after a few weeks’ consistent 
practice to acquire the feel of the gun, 
I have done much better. My scores 
lately run from 87 to 95 and one day I 
was lucky enough to fire fifteen shots and 
only drop six points. This is the best 

have ever done on paper and have 
not been able to duplicate this perform- 
ance since then. It’s all in constant, care 
ful practice. I have shot 80 with the 
left hand with this K-22. 

This little gun seems to shoot just as 
accurately at long range as the heavy; 
calibers, but the small bullet does not 





. 





6 


1 have fired my K-22 around 5,000 yards and under. Also, for every one 
shots and have found that it is one of I got I lost two or three wounded ones, 
the very finest target revolvers obtain- so cannot recommend this or any .22 
able. It is also a fine little gun to kill caliber revolver for such animals. For 
+ 
l i 
No. 1—200-grain, Western Super Police; No. 2—Keith .38 Spl., 180-grain; No. 3—Western .44 Spl.; No. 4—Keith .44 Spl., 250-grain; 


No. 5—Keith .45 Auto. Rim, 240-grain; No. 6—Keith .44 Spl., 250-grain 
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throw as much dust and is harder to lo- 
cate. At 200 yards we found that a piece 
of sheet iron the size of a man’s body, 
exclusive of the legs and arms, could be 
hit very regularly, when once the proper 
sight adjustment was found. It is sur- 
prising the penetration these little bullets 
have even at this range. Considering the 
game shooting, the aerial work, the de- 
liberate slow-fire target punching and 
the long-range work, I believe I have 
given the K-22 a very thorough all-around 
test for accuracy and functioning and 
believe I am safe in pronouncing it one 
of the two finest .22 caliber revolvers in 
existence. It is one of the finest arms in 
the world to begin revolver shooting 
with, and any six-gun crank can improve 
his shooting with the heavy guns by 
using this little gun and its cheaper am- 
munition for practice. This little gun will 
give anyone all he can hold, and will 
shoot closer than any other gun a man 
can hold off-hand. The sights cannot be 
beat for perfect appearance on either 





Mrs. Keith and a bobcat killed witha .44 
Spl. S. A. Colt 


target or game. After shooting the K-22 
for some time I picked up my 45 Colt 
Auto. and National Match ammunition 
and ran a 49 x 50 on the standard Amer- 
ican target, a score that I had never been 
able to make with the .45 Auto. before. 


for many years a great many police 
departments and target shooters have 
stuck to the .38 Special cartridge. The 
38 Special, .44 Special and .22 Long 
Rifle are our three most accurate, six- 
gun cartridges. There is little if any 
difference in the accuracy of the three 
and I have found the .44 fully as accurate 
as any. Many men do not like the 
weight of the .44 gun and have adopted 
the .38 as their heavy gun. The experi- 
ence various police departments and in- 
dividuals have had is proof that the 
standard .38 Special cartridge lacked suf- 
ficient stopping power for self-defense 
work. 

Many gun cranks hand loaded with 
heavy charges and various-shaped bul- 
lets in an endeavor to make the .38 
equal the .44 and .45 in killing power, 
which it can never do. The Western Car- 
tridge Co. brought out their new Super- 
Police cartridge in .38 Special with a 
special blunt-point, 200-grain bullet, shaped 
much like the old .41 Colt bullet. This is 
a great improvement over any standard 
factory .38 Special load, but does not, and 
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never can, equal a similar load in the .44 
Special or .45. It was soon found that all 
standard, double-action, .38 Special guns 
shook loose from continued use of this 
load and from the very heavy hand loads. | 
Also when No. 80 powder was used in 
large doses the rear end of barrel where 
it projects back through the frame un- 
supported was either bulged or cracked, | 
the good old Colt Single Action being 
the only gun that would stand such loads 
over any period of continued usage. A 
great many police departments and indi- 
vidual officers and six-gun cranks who 
were wedded to the .38 Special double- 
action guns asked for a double action 
that would stand such loads. 

About a year ago Smith & Wesson 
answered this demand with their new 
38/44, This weapon was designed pri- 
marily as a police weapon and was sight- 
ed for the Western Super-Police car- 
tridge. It was brought out on their .44 
military frame, to my notion the best 
sized and shaped frame of any double ac- 
tion for my individual hand. The old | 
Triple-Lock Smith & Wesson has long 
been one of the most popular of all 
double-action guns, and the encased ejec- 
tor housing of this model was incorpor- 
ated in the new .38/44 model. This gives 
added strength to the gun and greatly 
improves the balance by adding additional 
weight to the barrel. Barrels were fur- 
nished in 5-inch length only, this being 
found to be the best length for all-around 
accuracy, quick handling and balance. 
Owing to the fact that the rear end of 
barrel is much thicker than the standard 
.38 guns, and the gun much heavier and 
stronger in every way, this gun has given 








perfect satisfaction with heavy loads, 
either hand loads or the new Super-Po- | 
lice loads. 


HIS model is furnished with fixed 

sights only. I really believe it should 
also be made with target sights like the 
K-22. It would then be one of our finest 
.38 caliber target guns, and owing to 
its weight holds much steadier than any 
other double-action .38 Special gun. I 
will have H. W. Bradley of Salmon, 
Idaho, cut off the front sight blade of 
my gun down to the lug, then slot it 
lengthwise and fit a Patridge blade with 
Call gold bead. Then have him fit an 
adjustable Colt .22 Auto. rear sight and 
have a very fine accurate .38 Special 
for fast double-action work on aerial 
targets. Owing to its weight in propor- 
tion to its caliber I have found the .38/44 
the finest of all double actions for fast 
aerial shooting. The recoil does not 
throw the gun out of line with a flying 
or descending can as much as a lighter 
38 Special gun. Also the Smith & Wes- 
son guns have a mainspring adjusting 
screw in the front strap. I have found 
that this .38/44 will fire the Western 
factory cartridges perfectly with this 
screw turned out four turns which great- 
ly lessens the trigger pull and for me 
at least is quite an advantage. I am 
no McGivern, as he shoots any and all 
double-action guns just as they come from 
the factory with whatever kind of pull 
they happen to have and gets six hits 
regularly on cans thrown up 20 feet. 
Previous to owning this .38/44 I had 
never tackled fast aerial shooting or 
any kind of fast double-action work. 
After shooting some 500 rounds of fac- 
tory Western loads in standard and Su- 
per-Police I was able to make six hits 
occasionally with the standard loads and 
five hits with the Super-Police loads and 
throwing the cans up with my left hand. 
By throwing the cans right-handed and 
drawing from a cross-draw holster I was 
able to repeatedly make three hits. I 
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| A GUN kept clean 
\ with 3-in-One Oil always 
brings better luck. Blended from 
animal, mineral and vegetable oils, 
3-in-One cleans and prevents rust and 


| pitting as it lubricates. Keeps working 


parts active; barrels bright. All 
stores. Handy cans and bottles. 
Write now for free sample and 
sportsmen’s pamphlet. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
DEPARTMENT A-114 

170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 
260 Second Avenue 

Ville St. Pierre, Montreal 





3-IN-ONE OIL 





CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 


Cal. .30-.40 
Six-Shot 


















KRAG CARBINE 


All the ne te o big Pe 
rifle. In fine used cond rork: 75 
ing parts guaranteed — one ton al 


today for our Free 60 page illustrated catalog of money, 

Stat values; Guns, Ammunition, C: Cutlery, Gov't goods. 

Satisfied customers’ _ over the worl Deposit aed an all 
ers. Money refunded if not SO. 

Ww: ‘STOKES KIRK, “1627 F-12 North 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 











They HOLD what they CATCH; get the 
WHOLE PELT not just the feet. 4 Big 
Reasons why ‘““Two Triggers” are best 
for Muskrat, Mink, etc; positively prevent 
‘“‘wring-offs’’; do not have to be set to 
drown; guaranteed against spring break- 
age; do not injure furs. 60c 
ea., $6.50 doz. postpaid. 








Gibbs “‘Single Grip” Traps 
are best and lowest priced traps on 
the market. Light weight, compact 
easy to place and conceal. At 
dealers’ or sent direct, postpaid. 
No. 1—Mink, Muskrat, ete. . 
No. 1%—Skunk, Possum, etc. 30c¢ each; $3.00 doz. 
No. 2—Coon, Fox, ete. 40c each ; $4.40 doz. 
Other Sizes Available 
SD 


15¢ each ; $1.65 doz 


Gibbs Humane 
Trapping Capsules 





make Gibbs “Single Grip’’ Traps as effective for 
large animals as ‘““Two Triggers’’ are for small ones. 
Simply tie to the loose jaw of the trap. Practical, 
adaptable, efficient and safe to use. Takes STINK out 
of SKUNK trapping. Is NOT a poison bait and CAN- 
NOT be so used. No. 1 Size for Skunk, Fox, Wood- 
chuck, ete. 75c Doz. Express Collect. Prepaid when 
ordered with traps to value of $2.50 or more. 

Send for TRAP BOOK and Sample Trap Tag FREE 


WwW. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. D-5, Chester, Pa. 


Manufacturers of the Most Improved Line of Game Traps 
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Protect and File Your Copies 
of Outpoor Lire in a Binder 


N OUR OPINION, this is by far the most attractive and 

practical binder ever offered by a sporting magazine. In 
superfinish fabrikoid of mottled green, with copper titles 
and art-work, this is a binder of which you will be proud. 
We guarantee, not only that you will be satisfied, but also 
that you will be thoroughly enthusiastic. 


A simple and convenient system of almost invisible wires 
enables you to put a copy of the magazine into this binder 
in a few seconds, where it will stay till you want to remove 
it. Each binder holds twelve numbers and, at the end of a 
year, you can quickly and easily remove any or all copies and 
substitute another year of the magazine. 


The practical information in Outpoor Lire deserves filing 
for future reference and no other form of binding is as con- 
venient, inexpensive and attractive. 


Price—One Binder, Postage Paid 
One Binder and a Year of OuTpDoOoR LIFE...... 
Additional Binders, ordered at same time .... 


iy 
uy A UniqueGift forAnySportsman uh 


Book Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, ¥ 
111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, II. y 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing $ Binders. ($2.00 for ¥ 
first binder, $1.50 for each extra binder. Add $2.50 for a year’s subscription) 


Name 


| then tried a box of Remington .38 short 
Colt loads and made six hits the last 
five strings of six shots throwing the 
can left-handed. These little loads gave 
almost no recoil so that I was able to 
hold on the can steadily. During one 
of these last strings of six hits each, 
I managed to snap the gun again and 


| while still on the can before it reached 
| the ground. 


I gave the Western standard and Su- 


| per-Police loads a thorough tryout on 


woodchucks. The standard loads only 
stopped them with heart, head or spine 
shots, and not always then with heart 
shots. The Super-Police loads did very 


| much better, often killing them dead 
| with lung shots. From the shooting that 
| I have done on woodchucks and other 
| similar game, this 200-grain, blunt, Su 

| per-Police load has always given much 


better killing power than the Super .38 
Auto. Colt load. For use in the .38/44 
and Colt, Single-Action, .38 Specials, ] 


| would recommend it as a much better 
| load than any other factory-loaded .38 


Special. On brain shots or for extreme 
penetration in heavy game, the Colt Su 
per .38 Auto. would undoubtedly give 


| better results than the Western Super- 


Police .38 Special, but on sniall soft game, 
such is not the case. For those who like 
the .38 Special double-action I believe 


| the .38-44 and Western Super-Police the 


finest combination obtainable 


INCE designing my .44 Special, .45 

Auto. Rim and .45 Colt bullets I have 
had a number of inquiries for a similar 
bullet in .38 Special, so many that I 
finally drew up specifications for such a 
bullet. Just as I was ready to send these 
to Lyman to make a mould, I received 
samples of a bullet from Charles B. 
Keller, that he had designed, which 
were so very similar to my own draw 
ings that I refrained from sending them 
on to Lyman until Mr. Keller asked me 
to do so. As shown by the photo this 
Keith .38 Special bullet is almost identical 
with my .44 Special bullet. It weighs 
180 grains in the flat-base type and 160 
grains in the hollow-base type, both bul- 
lets being the same length and identical 
except for the base. 

This bullet cuts a full caliber hole in 
target or in meat like the mid-range wad 
cutters, but has a long point to balance 
it up for long-range work, and to give 
better and straighter penetration in any- 
thing the size of a man. This bullet 
with a maximum load of No. 80 duPont 
powder is a much better game killer than 
even the Super-Police load. It can be 
given an equal or higher velocity with 
same pressure, and tears tissue to a 
much greater extent and causes a larger 
flow of blood. It can be loaded so as 
not to injure the standard .38 Special 
guns and still greatly increase their 
killing power. I worked up two good 
loads for the Colt Single Action and 
the 38/44 Smith & Wesson. I did not 
attempt extreme maximum loads in this 
caliber as I will always use my .44 Spe- 
cial guns for this purpose. There is 
no use to try to make a .44 out of a 38 
—simply can't be done. A load of 7% to 
8 grains of No. 80 behind the 180- grain 
bullet seemed to make a very nice, ac- 
curate and powerful load. I was using 
cases that had been fired once and not 
resized and this load of 8 grains made 
the cases extract hard from the .38/44. 

With new cases this load could prob- 
ably be increased to 8% grains. On 
account of the difficulty of extracting 
six empties at once, I believe this would 





be about the limit for any double-action, 
| simultaneous, ejecting arm. With the 
' Colt Single Action this load can be in- 
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Both 

targets offhand at 20 yards with .38/44 

S. & W., 5-inch barrel, Keith 180-grain 
bullet 


Upper target had two hang-fires. 


creased to 9 grains safely. Properly 
sized and loaded this seems to be a very 
accurate bullet. I made one 88 and one 
95 out of a possible 100 on the standard 
20-yard target with my right hand, also 
several more strings of 80 or better. I 
was unfortunate in not having fresh 
primers for this test as I had several 
hang fires, which invariably threw me 
out of the black. Two of these occurred 
in my 88 score. 

I worked up du- 


another charge of 


Pont No. 5 of 5 grains for use in the 
38/44 or the Single-Action Colt. These 
loads should be cut down a bit for use 
on the lighter .38 Special guns. This 


cases extract hard but 


made my used : 
caused any such difficulty 


would not have 


with new cases. This load, too, can 
safely be increased % grain in the Single 
Action Colt and with new case in the 
38/44. No. 80 does not burn clean 


and does not fire evenly and uniformly 


in a six-gun except at close to 15,000 
pounds pressure. A Smith & Wesson 
38/44 or Colt Single-Action .38 Special 


will either stand 16,000 or 17,000-pounds 
pressure. However anything over 15,000 
pounds is apt to make the extraction from 
the Double-Action gun very difficult, and 
anyway, why load a .38 Special to ex- 


treme maximum loads when you can beat 
it bad with a normal load in a .44 Spe- 
cial gun? 

The .38 Special cartridge is one of 


our finest target cartridges and one of 
the best of small game and grouse guns. 
Used as such with a good normal or 
slightly heavier powder charge, and my 
flat-point bullet, it will give a good ac- 
count of itself in its proper place. This 
180-grain bullet loaded with 8 grains 
of No. 80 or 5 grains of No. 5 would in- 
crease the killing power of the .38 Spe- 
cial over the Super-Police load for the 
use of officers and police departments. 


2. £ 
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loaded in new 


extraction. 


However it should be 


primed cases to insure easy 
To my notion all officers are better 
equipped with a .44 or .45 caliber gun. 


It would save a number of widows each 
year. 

For some time now, I have been using 
and testing one of the new Koehler Broth- 
ers backstops and bullet catchers. This 
is by far the best backstop that has come 


to my notice. It is very substantially built 
of the best materials. It is made to take 
down for easy transportation. A _ great 


many shooters are handicapped in the cities 
by having no place to practice. Such a 
backstop can be set up in the back yard 
or in the basement and furnish the means 
for a lot of steady practice, both for 
club shooters and for officers when off 
duty. It fills another long-felt need for 
six-gun cranks such as myself, who wish 
to save their lead for remelting whenever 
they are actually doing target shooting, 
testing loads, or sighting in various guns. 


ERETOFORE I have always used 

a block of wood for this purpose and 
when I thought it was well filled with 
lead I split it up into fine kindling in 
order to retrieve my bullet metal. With 
this backstop, I have simply to remove 
the back plate which is fastened on solid 
with several large thumb screws. The 
bullet metal is all collected in the waste 
which I keep in the bottom of the back- 
stop and is thus easily retrieved for re- 
meltiffg and additional use as accurate 
bullets. 

This backstop has a perfect target 
frame incorporated in its design for the 
standard 20-yard target. Koehler Brothers 
also make targets, one side — with 
the 20-yard bull’s-eye and the other side 
with a 12 yard, standard American “bull's- 
eye exactly for those with shorter 
range only available. The back portion 
of the receptacle which is stuffed full 
of cotton waste, sets on a long slant to 
the line of fire and all bullets are de- 
flected or glanced downward into the bot- 
tom of the receptacle where they are 
caught by the waste, and can be removed 
in a few minutes time. 


to scale 


This backstop will safely withstand all 
six-gun loads that any gun now made 
will stand. It is also safe for use with 
any small rifle up to 700-pounds energy 
It can be had with either a high tripod 


of off-hand shooting or a low one for 
prone small bore rifle shooting. For the 
latter purpose they have a smaller size 
that can be easily carried anywhere in 
the car. 

I have fired several thousand shots, 
ranging from the .22 long rifle through 
my heaviest .44 Special loads up to the 
old Colt Dragoons with 50 grains of 
F. F. F. G. black rifle powder into this 
Koehler Bros. backstop, and as yet there 


is not the slightest sign of wear or ero- 
sion of the back plate. I doubt if many 
men would ever shoot enough to wear 
through this plate and even if they did, 
it can very easily have a separate piece 
fitted in the back to wear indefinitely. 
I really believe it will prove quite an 
asset to a great many officers and ci- 
vilian shooters living in the cities and 


also to a lot of gun cranks who wish to 
save their lead, like myself. 


Note: Since this article was written, the Colts 


Patent Firearms Manufacturing Company has 
placed on the market a new revolver on the frame 
of their .45 New Service revolver, shooting the 
.38 Special cartridge. This new weapon is known 
as the “Shooting Master” and has 6-inch barrel 
weight 43 ounces, adjustable sights, checked 


straps, and is hand finished and hand adjusted 
throughout. What Mr. Keith says about the 
.38/44 revolver ,is equally applicable to this 
weapon. Also,,I have been reliably informed 
that Smith & Wesson will soon bring out their 
38/44 revolver with a 6%4-inch barrel and Pat- 
ridge type of adjustable sights.—T. W. 
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WIN /DBREAKER 


Laugh at the weather when you wear a ee wind, 


cold damp, drizzle won't bother you. A ed and worn 
by leading sportsmen. Signal closely kn teed. , y lined 
moleskin is soft, pliable, warm, withstands hardes' usage. 


al Windbreaker 


Ask your dealer to fer 7 genuine Si 
oes! em send coupon 


Shirts and Jackets. If he n't carry 
below with cash or C. O. D. instructions. 


FOUR POPULAR STYLES 


6302Z--Forest Green Moleskin Talon Fastener Shirt; 


other colors Maple and $3.75 
630S--Forest Green Moleskin Shirt, ‘Button Style: 

other colors Maple and Blue - $3.25 
6138--Forest Green Moleskin louse, Talon Se; Separat- 

ing Fastener, knitted band; other color Blue $4.75 
613u- Torest ex Mol aie, Button Blouse, 

Knit Cuffs an . $4.50 


Free | ne FREE > welt folder. 





JOHN RISSMAN & SON, Signal Shirt Division, 
841 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
My dealer doesn’t carry the Windbreaker. 

Set BONS OE ccd isacucesetes cecvccece eoccccocces 


Send me postpaid No.......cccee SiBOcccccccccce 
Enclosed is M. o., Draft, Send Cc. oO. D. for 


NaMOC.cccccccscces COP e emer ereereereseseceesesees 
MGEFO88 0c cccccoce tO eee ee eerereeeoseseseeeccoces 
POU aca cvesecesevebisesdaade Bi dccsadetanes 























ELBERT 
PORTABLE 
FIREPLACES 


Expel Gloom 


Promote Cheerfulness and Comfort 


For Cabins, 
Camps, Tents, 
Cottages, 
Houses, Ete. 


««« 
Convenient size, 
sturdy construction. 
Lest for years. 


Burn wood. 








Open 





Connect with eny 
flue or 
stove pipe hole. 
Easily moved. 
60 pounds. 
Little Fuel, much heat. 
ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 


*<«e« 


$1 2-00 


F.O.B. Backus 
Minnesota 





Closed 





BUY FROM FACTORY 
SAVE EXPENSIVE 
SELLING COSTS. 





SEND DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER. 
Reference if required. Booklet upon request. 








B. 
|| _ BACKUS, MINN. 


F. ELBERT 
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Give Him One 


for Christmas 
HOPPE’S 


Gun Cleaning 


Pack 


Contains everything 

needed to keep shot- 

guns or rifles in per- 

fect condition. 

Bottle, HOPPE’S No. 9, to remove leading 
and prevent rust and pitting. 

Can, HOPPE’S LUBRICATING OIL. Won't 
clog or gum. Ideal for all light mechanism. 


Tube, HOPPE’S GUN GREASE. For emer- 
gency cleaning or for idle firearms. 
All Dealers, or mailed 
on receipt of one dollar 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Six recent back issues 
and then one copy each 
month for six months, 
12 big issues in all, of 
Hunter-Trader- Trapper. 
84 to 164 pages every issue, on 
hunting, trapping, fishing, camping, 
guns, dogs, etc. Also the 7% inch 
Remington knife and sheath, exactly 
as shown, all for only $1.10. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your order today. 


GUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 384 Se. 4th St, Columbus, Ohie 
ero rmocmammn mc cnet 


isis 





Sportsmen! = 


Meet the gamiest fish in the 
world, the craftiest beasts of 
wilderness and jungle in 


TALES of 
ROD and GUN 


The first American anthology of hunting and 
fishing masterpieces, by such authors as: 


Zane Grey Stewart Edward White 

Rex Beach Richard Halliburton 

Ben Burbridge Van Campen Heilner 
and eleven others 

Selected by Harry McGuire 


A Bishop etching and 16 action 
photographs. 


$2.50 postpaid from 


Outdoor Life 
Book Shop 
Mount Morris, Ill. 











The WILD GRIZZLIES of ALASKA 
by JOHN HOLZWORTH 
$5 postpaid 
Dr. Hornaday says of this book, 
“He has given us the most wonder- 
ful bear lore, and bear pictures, that 
ever came out of Alaska—so far as 
we are aware.” 
A most interesting book and liber- 
ally illustrated. 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 
Order it today. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. 
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More about Marksmanship 


DITOR Outdoor Life: After reading 
Mr. Sell’s article on Deer Rifles and 
Good Markmanship in your May 


' number I am convinced that while Mr. Sell 


wrote very entertainingly indeed, he merely 
presented one side of the argument. The 
argument is, of course, the same argu- 
ment that has been raging since the first 
rifle was made and always will rage as long 
as men tread the hunting trail. In some 
respects I agree with Mr. Sell—in others 
I disagree—which means nothing, of course 
—as we are all entitled to our own opin- 
ions. However, it might be well to con- 
sider all angles before passing judgment. 

Mr. Sell emphasizes the need of better 


| woodcraft and better marksmanship, which 
| is good and proper—for those of us who 


_ have the opportunity to practice it. 


But 


| consider our city hunter, in whom burns, 
| perhaps, just as strongly as in any other 





man, the love of the hunting trail. By 
environment our city hunter is handi- 
capped. His opportunities for practice 
during the closed season are very lim- 
ited. In fact, he is lucky to get any prac- 
tice at all. His vacation comes, in most 
cases for the orthodox, two weeks. He 
hies himself eagerly to the woods and 
mountains, eager for his chance at a deer. 
We cannot in all fairness blame him if he 
lacks the training in woodcraft and shoot- 
ing ability some of the rest of us have. 
We have had the opportunity to practice 
where he has not. He cannot afford to 
wait until an opportunity presents itself 
where he is dead certain of hitting his 
game in an exact vital spot. If he does 
the chances are his season will be a blank. 
He has to shoot at any chance which pre- 
sents itself, and hit his deer anywhere he 
can. And for such a hunter a gun which 
packs a surplus of punch is preferable to 
one which lacks it. As for the recoil affect- 
ing him—well, it has been my experience 
that regardless of how much a man fears 
recoil when target shooting he never feels 
it at all in the excitement of shooting at 
deer. Personally I use a .270 Winchester 
exclusively for deer hunting. This gun 
possesses a recoil not far behind that of the 
30-06. But when I am shooting at deer I 
doubt if I’d notice the recoil if it possessed 
twice as much. I never feel it. Yet the car- 
tridge is a marvelous killer. Personally, 
I have laid this recoil bugaboo low many 
years ago. Any time I get to the point 
where I’m afraid of a mild jolt on the 
shoulder I'll quit hunting altogether. To 
me, the most ridiculous spectacle in the 
world is to see some 165 or 170-pound 
man dodging and ducking and pulling away 
from the recoil of a rifle. If he would 
stop to analyze a moment he would rea- 
lize that 90 per cent of his trouble is men- 
tal, not physical. A little real concentration 
will cure him. 


R. SELL’S story about the hunter 
who was kicked over by the recoil of 
a .30-’06 strikes me as being a little far- 
fetched. Either this hunter was already 
falling down when he shot or he should 
be in a sanitarium somewhere taking an 
iron treatment. The .30-’06 isn’t going to 
kick a man off his feet or even stagger 
him unless he’s full of square face and fall- 
ing down all the time anyway. That is 
ridiculous. Why my eight-year-old boy 
shoots my .270 and a Krag right along— 
and does mighty. good work with them 
too. It is a matter of pride with him not 
to be “chicken”—as he puts it. Some of 
these grown men who turn pale around the 
gills at the mere thought of a little recoil 
should watch that little chap lean into the 
punishment—and like it. 
Why, just the other day, after he and 


I had been doing some shooting with a 
.22, he told me on the way back to the 
house that he would rather shoot the .270 
than he would the .22. I asked him why. 
“Well,” he said thoughtfully, “the .22 
seems so weak after shooting your ‘big 
pippin’ (his pet name for the .270). I 
like the noise and the wallop.” 

If I remember rightly, a fourteen-year- 
old boy won the Grand Handicap in trap 
shooting last year. Now then, if that lad 
had been afraid of recoil and did a lot of 
high and mighty flinching he would never 
have trimmed the cream of the country 
the way he did. And yet I’ve seen big 
200 pounders whining and pulling around 
because the bad gun punched their precious 
little shoulders. Bah! It makes me tired. 

Get me right—I agree with Mr. Sell 
that any talk of taking a Magnum into the 
field after deer is a lot of darn foolishness. 
At the same time, a man who packs some 
under-powered gun on the plea that he 
can’t shoot any gun which kicks a little 
is expressing more foolishness. He ought 
to be ashamed of himself. Any hunter 
worthy of the name should be able to use 
a sufficiently-powered gun to insure reason- 
ably-sure kills, not when the animal is 
struck in an absolutely-vital spot, but when 
it is struck anywhere close to a vital spot. 
I have hunted for twenty years with many 
different men—but I have yet to meet that 
myth—the man who can hit a deer exactly 
right under any and all conditions. Brother— 
there ain’t no such man; there never will be. 


OW, I'll make this little bet. Turn 

any man loose with a .25 Remington 
or a .25-35 Winchester and see that he 
takes any shot on deer that is offered—any 
shot mind you—and he’ll end up in trouble. 
He'll get lead into deer that he can’t stop; 
lead into deer that will get away from 
him. 

Mr. Sell speaks of examples to prove his 
point. I have a few of my own. A friend 
of mine—a mighty fine hunter who has 
hunted and killed deer ever since he was 
big enough to toddle and reared in the 
hills where deer are plentiful—bought him- 
self a .25-35 several seasons ago. He 
sighted in and did a lot of shooting on 
ground squirrels, rabbits, etc., before the 
season opened. He was highly jubilant 
over the gun’s accuracy, with which I 
agreed full-heartedly, for’ I know what 
sweet-shooting guns the .25-35 and the 
.25 Remington are. 

At the beginning of the following sea- 
son however, I happened to drop into the 
local gun store and found my friend trad- 
ing in his .25-35 on a .30 Remington auto- 
matic. “How come, Jack?” I asked. He 
shrugged. “Not enough punch,” was his 
explanation. “I never had to chase deer 
so much and so far and shoot ’em so 
many times before in my life. I don't 
like to cripple and lose deer and I know 
I’m going to if I keep the .25-35.” 

I bought him a cigar. I had met an 
honest hunter—one who was willing to 
tell about the deer that didn’t drop in 
their tracks as well as the ones that did! 

Jack has got still another rifle now— 
a hurry-up gun. He explained it thus. 
“Y’see Enos (that is his pet hunting part- 
ner), he’s got one of these .250-3000 babies. 
And he sure drops ’em cold with it. There 
must be something about this high velocity 
I hear so much talk about. The .30 auto- 
matic didn’t drop ’em like Enos’ gun. So 
I’m going to try out a little high velocity 
myself.” 

He’s nuts about his new gun. It kicks 
too. I know, because I’ve shot it. Doubt- 
less some of these demon hunters would 
break down in tears at the mere thought 
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But Jack likes it. It kills 
Yeah—it’s a 


of shooting it. 
his deer for him cleanly. 
.270 Winchester. 

[ have still another truthful friend who 
has hunted deer all his life. He owns at 
present a .25 Remington automatic. But 
[ sadly fear it will soon pass into the 
limbo of forgotten things. He told me 
the other day that he wasn’t satisfied with 
it. “It has good penetration,” he eluci- 
dates. “But somehow it don’t knock ’em 
down like a gun ought to.” He has lost 
one cripple while using the .25 Remington 
and every time he thinks of it, it makes 
him sick. He is a good sportsman, one 
who would rather miss the biggest head 
in the world than lose one cripple. That 
gun is for sale right now if he can find 
a decent price for it. 


NOTHER thing which makes my 
nanny rise up and blat. This talk 
about what dead shots some of these old 
hunters are. I used to think so myself 
until a series of turkey shoots brought 
them out in the open during the past ten 
years. They came, with their .30-30s, 
their .32s, their .25-35s and with few ex- 
ceptions they were unbelievably rotten. 
They might be able to hand out the well- 
known bologny about plugging a buck 
right through the neck or heart every shot, 
but when called on to hit a 6-inch bull 
at 100 measured yards, it was a different 
story. The shoots are run on the idea of 
sO many men shooting one shot apiece on 
the same bull and the bullet nearest the 
center takes the turkey. 

Talk about your  high-flown _alibis. 
Whew! It was good. Why, taking them 
collectively they couldn’t keep their shots 
in a 12-inch circle at 100 yards, let alone 
keep ‘em in the 6-inch bull. Plenty of 
them missed the whole target, shot after 
shot. And yet they’d like to have you 
believe that they never miss a buck or 
never cripple one. It is time that par- 
ticular fairy story was blasted. 

I have another friend. He has earned 
Expert Rifleman badges in fair, authorized 
competition. He has hunted all his life, 
shot dozens of different types and calibers 
of guns. He is an ardent gun bug. He 
is shooting all the time, most of it being 
practice under hunting conditions at vermin 
of some sort. He probably averages 300 
shots per month of large and small-cal- 
iber stuff the year round. He can shoot. 

I asked him where he generally hit 
deer. He laughed. “Anywhere from 
breeching to hame strap,” he answered. 
“Of course, I try and hit ’em in the shoul- 
der vicinity if I can, but you take an old 
buck leaving the country in a hurry and it 
makes a pretty difficult target. There are 
so many things to consider. Light, speed 
and angle of target, the shooter’s position 
and a dozen other things. It makes diffi- 
cult shooting at best. A fellow has just 
got to do his best and hope for a center 
hit.” 

This sportsman is very emphatic about 
his ideas of killing power in a hunting 
cartridge. When I asked him he became 
profanely voluble. “I like lots of power,” 
he answered. “I want to kill my game, 
not cripple it. I'd rather spoil a little 
more meat and get my buck than punch a 
neat hole through him, trail him % mile, 
punch another hole through him, trail him 
some more and keep on poking holes 
through him until the poor devil of a beast 
isn’t fit for food or anything else. Nobody 
can hit a deer just where he wants every 
time he shoots. It’s not in the cards. If I 
had my way I'd legislate a lot of these 
damn, dinky little deer-crippling calibers 
out of existence. a man isn’t man 
enough to shoot a man’s gun—he doesn’t 
belong in the hills. He had better spend 
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his time killing defenceless ‘golfs’ or drink- 
ing tea at an old woman's social.” 

This hunter—and he’s a good one, what 
I mean—shoots a .30-’06. 

Calif. L. P. Hoitmes. 


Remington Announces New 
.38-44 S. & W. Special 
Cartridge 

HE .38 Special is the most widely-used 

revolver cartridge on the market to- 
day. It is considered the most effective 
cartridge for police work. 

When Smith & Wesson developed their 
new .38-44 S. & W. Special revolver, they 
came to Remington to develop a new .38 
Special cartridge of higher velocity and 
accuracy, superior to anything on the 
market and capable of delivering greater 
penetration and a much more powerful 
blow. This new cartridge gives 63 per 
cent more power, 28 per cent higher ve- 
locity, and 60 per cent greater penetration. 

Revolver clubs will be enthusiastic over 
the new cartridge because of its superior 
accuracy. Police departments will be es- 
pecially interested in this improved car- 
tridge which will help them to cope with the 
lawbreaker. Captain Butts of the New 
York Police Department reports that the 
penetration of the new Remington Klean- 
bore .38-44 S. & W. Special cartridge in 
automobile body steel is far superior to 
the ordinary .38 Special. 

Muzzle flash has been eliminated in 4- 
inch, 5-inch and 6-inch barrels, due to the 
special smokeless powder used. This is a 
very important feature because it improves 
the shooter’s accuracy and makes him less 
conspicuous as a target in any return fire. 
In addition to these outstanding qualities | 
the cartridge is made with a specially- 
designed and much stronger brass shell. 
The exclusive Kleanbore primer gives fast, 





snappy ignition and also prevents rust, cor- 
rosion and pitting in the barrel. In addi- 
tion this cartridge has the Remington oil- 
proof feature. 

The new Remington Kleanbore Hi-speed 
38-44 S. & W. Special cartridge will be 
supplied with metal-point bullet only.— 
Remington Arms Co. 


A New 500- Yard Record 


ORD came to me just as I was 
leaving for a hunting and exploring 
trip of six weeks in northern Canada 
that Philip A. Nutting of Cambridge, 





Mass., had just won the 500-yard “Miss 
and Out” match at Walnut Hill with a 
wonderful score, and I hasten to lay the | 
details before the readers of Outpoor LIFE | 
before I jump off into the wilderness. 

Walnut. Hill is a very celebrated old 
rifle range, and every fall they stage a 
series of matches there which are attended 
by all of the best rifle shots in New Eng- 
land. Among these matches is a “Miss 
and Out” match at 500 yards. When a 
contestant gets a shot out of the 20-inch 
bull’s-eye, he drops out of the match. The 
black 20-inch aiming bull contains a 10- 
inch circle inside it which is called the 
“yy” sme. 

Mr. Nutting has just won the match 
this year with a score of 186 consecutive 
bull’s-eyes. Moreover, 178 of these were 
“V's.” including the last 100 shots. I 
think this is a world’s-record score, but 
at any rate, it is a wonderful record, speak- 
ing well for rifle and ammunition, as well 
as for the wonderful skill and endurance 
of the marksman. 

It was shot with a .30-06 Springfield, 
Style T, heavy-barreled rifle, one of the 
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i TT, 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


accurate, silent, 
powerful, smokeless 


IMPROVES YOUR “Senior” 
MARKSMANSHIP $19 


Complete line 
W.acC. SCOTT 
renowned shotguns, 
rifles and revolvers. 












Junior $10 
Iso “Mark 1” $15 







Send 25c in stamps for new 
144 page, profusely illustrated, 
American and Imported 

rms Catalog, containing full 
line Webley & Scott Arms 


Se On tO) Dt 8 De Pe Ine 
Oldest Exclusive Gun House in An 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St “til ‘ ork 
















Learn atHome f y 


Be a taxide Learn 
MALS, GAME HEADS. rise 'W Wortertur 
ating new art. All secrets revealed. Easily, auickly 
learned by men, women and boys. Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. "SPORTSMEN save 
your trophies. BIG PROFITS for s it time. Sell 
your mounted specimens and mount for others. Have 
a business of Apob ad ovr oa 

, 20 years’ experience. 


Learn from 
@ Fescrita ontrated book 

FR 0 iy to Learn to Mount 

& —¥- ”* with dozens of pho- 
Yours for the Rothe rice wet coeay, a. 
dermy is a NEI 
lovers DY MSTIGATE. ‘Set 
K NOW—no obligations. 
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“TALES OF ROD AND 
GUN”’ 
$2.50 Postpaid 


“Tales of Rod and Gun” was compiled because 
of an editor’s quest for the ideal outdoor story. Harry 





| MeGuire, the compiler, concluded finally that no one story 


was that masterpiece, but that each of the seventeen 
stories selected for this anthology contains at least one 
aspect of greatness. 

Specifically, he finds in the stories selected these ‘‘es- 
sential qualities of exceptional writing’’: action in Zane 
Grey; humorous characterization in T. Nash Buckingham; 
atmosphere én Beverly-Giddings; dramatic description in 
Ben Burbridge, and zest in Paul Ivey. The other con- 
tributors to this volume are Arthur V. Taylor, Rex Beach, 
B. F. Oddson, Archibald Rutledge, Donald Hough, T. 
Morris Longstreth, 8S. Omar Barker, Van Campen Heilner, 
Stewart Edward White, John C. Phillips, Richard Ualli- 
burton, and L. Seaver Hamilton. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
fit E. Hitt st Mount Morris, Hil. 








Mention Outdoor Life in 


writing to Advertisers 








Anti-Bandit Shoulder Holster 


For any pistol or revolver 





Send two cent stamp for circular 


Address 
CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Thirty Years War 
for Wild Life 


This book is fully illustrated, well indexed, 
and is a vigorous and graphic record from 
behind the scenes of conservation endeavor. 
We cannot see how any sportsman can lay 
claim to familiarity with conservation 
problems without having read this book. 
Order now 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Il. 
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iNature’s Silent Call 


By Dr. W. J. Deason 
REGULAR $3.50 BOOK AT $1.00 


We have purchased the remaining supply of these 
books—all that the publishers had on hand—and offer 
them to our readers at this Special Price while they 
last. This has always been a popular seller. 

Dr. Deason is a keen observer of wild life, and 
knows how to write about it. The book is liberally 
illustrated and contains 402 pages. 


Mount Morris, Il. 
Silent Call 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Enclosed find $1.00 for Nature’s 
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Successful Muskrat 
Farming 


By ROBERRT G. HODGSON 
$5.00 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breed- 
ing and handling of muskrats. Liberally 
illustrated. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 
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By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books. Every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. A 
book of general information valuable to dog lovers and 
owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from selected 
photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 


Price, Cloth, $1.75; Paper, $1.10 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. 


























a Summer Home 
These Proven Dlans Will Help You! 


Drawings are of summer cottages and cabins designed and 
built by distinguished builder. Practicality proved by 
actual use. Suitable for lake front, forest, moun- 
tains. Send $2.00 for portfolio~a mine of 

helpful ideas. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


111 BE. Hitt St., Mt. Morris, Ml. 
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DAVID PUGH’S 
“Practical Trapping Methods" 
tory Form 
No Shaner knows too much 
to read this book 
Outdoor Life Bookshop 
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first of this type that was made at Spring- 
field Armory, and the rifle had previously 
been fired many thousands of rounds. The 
ammunition was hand-loaded by Mr. Nut- 
ting and consisted of the 172-grain, boat- 
tailed, new service bullet with a powder 
of 40-grains weight of Hercules 
Hi-Vel powder. I expect to be able to lay 
all the other details of this most remark- 
able score before our readers on my return 
from my trip, and if my trip is successful, 
I shall tell our readers about that also— 
Townsend Whelen. 


A Hint on Reloading 


NE of the tests for ammunition is to 
place the cartridges in a bullet-pull- 
ing machine. Clamps are screwed on the 
bullet, and another fixture clamps the 
case. The machine registers the amount 


| of pull in pounds that is required to pull 
| the bullet out of the 


case. Invariably, 
is found that fine accuracy is obtained only 
when the bullet pull of a lot of cartridges 
is uniform. 

For this reason, reloaders should be par- 
ticularly careful about the resizing of the 
necks of their fired cases. Cases should be 
resized in a straight-line tool. The die 
should be of such size that after resizing, 
the neck of the case inside will be the exact 
diameter of the lead bullet that is to be 
used, and from .015 inch to .002 inch 
smaller than the diameter of the soft-point 
or full-jacketed bullet that is to be used. 
Don’t guess at the diameter of bullets or 
take the manufacturers’ say-so for them 
—measure them with a micrometer cal- 
iper. 

In seating the bullets in the cartridges, 
it will be noticed that once in a while 
bullet will enter a case very easily or very 
hard. Discard these cartridges for fine 
TOWNSEND WHELEN. 


Velocity vs. Accuracy 


UPPOSE there is a coyote on the op- 
posite sage brush slope. We estimate 
the range at 150 yards, allow accordingly 
for the drop of the bullet and fire at him, 


| but our bullet passes just under his body. 


We were using a rifle of low velocity, and 


| the range was actually 175 yards instead 


of 150 yards, and our bullet dropped 


| enough in flying from 150 to 175 yards 


to strike under his body, which from point 
of chest to back is barely 6 inches. Had 
we been using a higher-velocity cartridge, 
we probably would have gotten him. 
Suppose again we are using a _ high- 
velocity arm and cartridge, but we re- 
peatedly miss coyotes at ranges of 150 
yards or over. We cannot imagine why, 
until some day we happen to meet a trained 


| rifleman, and we ask him to try. our rifle, 


and behold, it and its ammunition are only 


| good for an 8-inch group at 150 yards, and 


we see that only by luck and not by good 
shooting can we hit a coyote at 150 yards. 


| We have learned that high velocity, that 


is, flat trajectory, without good accuracy 
is of no use to us. On the other hand, if 
we have fine accuracy. we can get along 
to a large extent without flat trajectory 
by learning to estimate the range closer. 


| This is the reason why all trained rifle- 


men insist on accuracy first. 

Accuracy is not merely a matter of rifle 
barrel or even of rifle. A great many de- 
tails go into good accuracy: barrel, breech 
mechanism, firing pin, mainspring, stock, 
etc., as well as the ammunition. 
The finest rifle in the world will not shoot 
well without good cartridges, nor can any- 
o, ' ao it well without good sights.— 





Nifleélistol Queries 


answered hy 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply 


For Fine Accuracy and Flat Trajectory 

Editor:—I have just read the rifle article by 
J. R. Mattern in the February issue, and it is 
the most interesting article I ever read in any 
publication on the subject. I have before me 
also your answer to a previous inquiry I made of 
you, in reference to questions on the Springfield 
30-06. When I wrote you I had in mind basical- 
ly the same type of results described in Mr. 
Mattern’s article; that is, a high speed load, 
eapable of shooting into a 4 to 5-inch circle at 
200 yards, or slightly more. Mr. Mattern’s final 
conclusion in his article was that to get such 
performance and stay within 8% pounds’ weight 
limit, including scope and mount, it was neces- 
sary to selett the smaller 7 mm., rather than the 
I also note that provision was made for 
hand loading in order to insure the utmost in 
accuracy from 7 mm., if factory fell off 
slightly. 

I do not desire to attempt reloading or testing 

that is too far over my head—but I do want the 
closest possible accuracy with factory loads, even 
if it adds weight. I note again in the next-to- 
last paragraph a second rifle of .30-06 caliber, 
to be used as a spare, is mentioned—which was 
described as standard Remington action and bar- 
rel, special B. & M. stock, and scope-sighted. 

Now a conclusion. First, I am convinced that 
the .30-06 is my only caliber be- 
cause of variety and excellence of factory loads. 
Second, I insist on the best accuracy possible. 
T intend to use a scope (Lyman 48, which I be- 
lieve can be used interchangeably with proper 
mounts), and want to keep the weight as low as it 
can be. I want every detail to take the fullest 
possible advantage of .30-06 accuracy, with scope, 
and weight as low as compatible with these quali- 
ties. 

1. What do you think of the standard Rem- 
ington barrel and action, special B. & M. stock, 
scope-sighted, trigger pull worked for the 
outfit I want? 

2. Will I get very much better accuraety from 
a special barrel Niedner, G. & H., Hoffman or 
other make? 

3. What scope would you advise for very best 
results on long and difficult chances at small 
target, probably dull lighting also? 

4. This is to be a one-man gun, and almost 
a one-gun man, except for the ever-present .22, 
and I am prepared to find it expensive. How- 
ever, I am also interested in economy. I would 
not, for instance, want to get a complete special 
built stock if the Remington fitted B. & M. would 
be as well; a special barrel if standard Reming- 
ton is O. K.; or an extremely expensive scope 
and mount if the approximate were greatly 
cheaper. What approximately can I hope to get 
out for, complete in every detail, fitting sights, 
stock, etc., on the outfit you advise after consid- 
eration? Can you say approximately what the 
special built Remington 7 mm., described by Mr. 
Mattern, cost? 

5. Would it likely be more 
place the job with a reliable gunsmith, 
some firm as Griffin & Howe, or Hoffman? 

I am 6 feet tall and weigh about 185 pounds, 
so if the total weight of my outfit must run 9 
pounds plus, to get extreme accuracy of .30-06, 
I guess I will just have to lug it—R. L. Walk 
er, Fla. 


Answer:—You quite properly stress fine ac- 
curacy, together with very flat trajectory, as the 
essentials for a coyote rifle. I might also say 
that they are essential for any rifle that is to be 
used at long range. In this connection, we have 
to consider the accuracy of (1) the barrel and 
breech action, (2) the sights, and (3) the design 
of the stock as contributing to steady holding. 
Let us take each of these up in turn. We will 
discuss only .30-06 caliber, as none other equals 
it in accuracy. 

In the accuracy of the barrel and breech action, 
I want, first of all, to set down these facts to 
guide us. First, no maker has ever been able 
to make as accurate a .30-06 barrel as Spring- 
field Armory. Second, the heavier a barrel is, 
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the more accurate it is, other things being equal. 

There are some sportsmen who prefer a lever 
action rifle, because they can operate it faster in 
rapid fire at very close range than they can a 
bolt action, and because most of their shooting 
has been done in thick timber. Other men shoot 
left-handed. These men will quite rightly prefer 
a Winchester Model 95 rifle in .30-40 caliber. 
It is about the best lever action rifle for use on 
all American big game. It is a first rate big 
game rifle up to 200 yards, but beyond that no 
one can hit reliably because of its mediocre ac- 
curacy and its curved trajectory. 

There are others who write to me that they 
want a rifle for all American big game, but 
“they do not like a bolt action rifle.’ To these, 
I always recommend a .30-40 Winchester, a .300 
Savage, a .33 Winchester, or a .35 Remington, 
depending upon the wording of their letter or 
the country they are shooting in. I should like 
to say to them that the reason why they prefer 
a lever action rifle is because they have not 
trained themselves as riflemen. 


Excluding those who have as yet learned noth- 
ing about rifles and rifle shooting, we have a 
large army of sportsmen in this country who shoot 
fairly well with the rifle. They are not trained 
riflemen, they have not learned hard and steady 
holding, extremely accurate aim, perfect trigger 
squeeze, precise sight adjustment, the calling of 
the shot, and the mechanism of rapid fire. But 
they can pretty reliably hit big game in the 
shoulder up to 150 yards. They find that with 
only a little practice they can throw a lever 
action rifle to their shoulder, cocking the hammer 
while it comes up, and get off a fairly well-aimed 
shot very quickly, and that, with only a little 
practice, they can work the lever very quickly. 
In a short time, these things become instinctive 
with them, and, believe me, the doing of these 
things instinctively is of the greatest importance 
when one jumps a deer in the woods and is 
under excitement. To do these things quickly 
and instinctively with a bolt action rifle requires 
a lot of practice. For success in hunting in the 
vast majority of the hunting country in the 
United States and eastern Canada, these things 
are of much more importance than extremely fine 
shooting. It is, therefore, my opinion that the 
great majority of our sportsmen who are fair 
shots, but who have never developed themselves 
into expert riflemen, will be far better armed with 
a lever action rifle; preferably, a lever action rifle 
equipped with first class sights and a modern 
stock. 

Answering your other questions, the .30-40, .30 
Army, and .30 Krag are all commercial and popu- 
lar names for the cartridge whose proper name is 
the “Ball Cartridge, Caliber .30, Model of 1898.” 
This is the cartridge used by the .30-40 Win- 
chester Model 95 rifle, and by the U. S. maga- 
zine rifle, caliber .30, Model of 1898, which is 
popularly known as the Krag. 

The U. S. rifle, caliber .30, Model 1903, popu- 
larly known as the Springfield, and the U. S. 
rifle, caliber .30, Model 1917, erroneously called 
the Enfield, both use the “Ball Cartridge, Cali- 
ber .30, Model of 1906” (old service cartridge, 
now almost obsolete) or the “Ball Cartridge, Cali- 
ber .30, M. 1” (mew service cartridge). The 
great number of commercial sporting cartridges 
of this size which are suitable for these rifles 
are known collectively as ‘.30-06 cartridges.”— 


a. W. 


The Stevens Model 27 
.32 caliber rifle, the Stevens’ 
27 favorite 24-inch barrel. What would the ef- 
fective range of this rifle be? Also what is its 
muzzle velocity ?—A. Smith, Illinois. 


Editor:—I have a 


Answer:—The .32 caliber Stevens Favorite 
rifle uses the .32 caliber Long Rim Fire car- 
tridge, and will also use the .32 caliber Short 
Rim Fire cartridge. The Long cartridge has a 
muzzle velocity of 1,000 feet per second, and a 
muzzle energy of 200 foot-pounds. The Short 
has 950 foot-seconds and 161 foot-pounds. 

The killing power of the cartridge is sufficient 
for small animals and birds up to and including 
woodchucks and hawks, but nothing larger. Some- 
times farmers use rifles taking this cartridge for 
killing «sheep and hogs prior to butchering by 
shooting through the brain. 

The combined accuracy of rifle and cartridge is 
such that a very fine rifle shot can reliably hit 
squirrels and small birds up to about 25 yards, 
or woodchucks and large hawks up to about 50 
yards. Both rifle and cartridge have exceedingly 
mediocre accuracy and power, and curved tra- 
jectory.—T. W. 


Outdoor Life fe Outdoor Recreation 


The Allagash Club 


(Continued from page 13) 


snap into it!” admonished Fickett. 
Det is a deliberate cuss. 
“Go take a 
drawled. “We've got a week to spend up 
here, and you dizzy birds go out the first 


jump in the lake,” he | 


morning and kill the first three bucks we | 


run into. I’m choosey, and before the 
week’s up I'll prove it to you.” 

He did it, too! The rest of us took .22’s 
and went out after partridges, garnering 
enough of them for several very delicious 
camp meals, while Det elected to still-hunt 
his own game. We had commenced our 


hunt on Monday morning, and throughout | 
the week our companion left camp each | 


morning at daybreak, returning each night 
with tales of the game he had seen, but 
no buck. 

“T’m going: to pick my deer and don't 
you forget it,” he said repeatedly. 

On Friday evening, Det came in with a 
grin a yard wide, and a buck’s liver that 
must have weighed 7 pounds. 

“Up the lake about a mile,” 
to our eager questions as to the where- 
abouts of his game. 

That was a relief, too, for the problem 
of getting a big whitetail buck out of the 
woods is quite frequently a real one. 

“How big is he, Det? Did he have a 
nice head?” Fickett was the questioner this 
time. 


“Pretty fair,-for a fact! But wait till 


you see him, you can be the judge,” stated 
Det modestly. 
The next day we piled into the canoes 


and headed for the scene of Det’s victory. 
In a little hollow in the hardwoods, about 
1% mile from the lake, we came to his 
quarry, draped across a blow-down to keep 
it off the ground, a method which is highly 
practical when a man is alone. 

“Whew! It certainly paid you to wait 
for that one!” The Chief walked around 
Det’s buck, staring at its massive horns 
with open envy. The buck was by far the 
best we had seen, he was short-legged, very 
dark, with wide “palms” like those of a 
miniature bull moose. 

“Twenty-two points! A record for the 
Allagash Club! Shake, Old-Timer!” Det’s 
face fairly beamed, he was enjoying this 
moment to the full. 

We cut a couple of slender spruce, nailed 
crossbars on them to form a _ crude 
stretcher, and placed the King Buck on this 
for his final journey through the wilder- 
ness. 

Our hunting trip was over. 





A handsome buck bagged by the party 


he replied | 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


For Limited Time 


$4 book for $2 
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NEW, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


This has always been one of the most popular 

books we have ever carried in our Book Shop, 

and the new edition is much more complete and 

comprehensive with many photographs and dia- 

game whieh enhance its practical value. Order 
ay! 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 








| Outdoor Life Hunting Scales 
[Pat. by J. A. McGuire} 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them 
the estimated weight 
of that trophy. With 
a pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 800 pounds 
when weight is sus- 
pended by large hook 
and ring; capacity of 
other side when us- 
ing small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


2 Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 
U.S. Orders Only 











OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Il. 

















HOW TO 
TRAIN YOUR 
BIRD DOG © 


By Horace Lytle 
$2.15 Postpaid 


The newest 
book on the 
art of training 
the pointer and 
setter. Special- 
ly suited to 
the novice and 
the amateur. 
We believe 
this is one of 
the best books 
ever written by 
this author and 
will enjoy a 
big sale. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt Street Mount Morris, tl. 




















One Bad Buck 


HE battle of poets in a St. Paul court 


over a deer which arrived from the 
northern woods in a condition somewhat 
the worse for wear, tear and time seems to 
be over. ” 

Judge John L. Rounds handed down 
a decision in the case brought by Ells- 
worth Harmon against the Railway Ex- 
press Agency to collect $75 because a 
deer he shipped from northern Minnesota 
to St. Paul spoiled on the way, due, he 
charged, to neglect of the defendants. 

The original complaint was filed in court 
by Othnial Brandt, Harmon's attorney, in 
the form of a ballad. It was answered in a 
practical, though poetic manner, by the ex- 
press company. Verses and quatrains flew 
back and forth until finally the judge’s de- 
cision was handed down after due delibera- 
tion and labor in a manner in keeping with 
the poetic tone of the case. 

Judge Rounds penned the following de- 
cision: 


A hunter who has lost his deer 
Has brought to bar this case, 
Against the public carrier 


That hauled it from the chase. 


Harmon versus Railway Express 
We fear has brought derision, 


Upon the amateur poets who brewed the mess 
Including the court’s decision. 

We hereby admonish and chide the bards 
Who pressed their claims in verse, 


Compelling the court to call the cards 
In rhyme and rhythm worse. 


We lack their puff, but we'll call their bluff 
And join the sap parade, 

But once is enough for this 
For poets are born, not made. 


metered stuff 


Our findings of facts and conclusions of law 
Reduced to vulgar verse, 
Are merely these, we admit it’s 


But happily quite terse. 


raw, 


That plaintiff hunted, defendant shunted, 
The deer arrived and rotten, 
But the court can’t see, how 
By defendant’s fault begotten. 


logically 


It looked all right to the messenger 
As far as he could see, 
When Harmon threw the buck on 
And shipped it F. O. B. 


board 


We think the deer, and it seems quite clear, 
Was getting bad inside, 

Before the express picked up the mess 

And took it for a ride. 


The plaintiff thus cannot collect, 
His own loss he must sustain 
And pay the costs, and we suspect 
He’s singing in the rain. 


All of which makes it a case of poetic 


justice. 

Editorial Note: The above effusion, continued 
from last month, was published in the Minne- 
apolis Journal. Having printed the hunter's 
lament and judge's decision, we shall dismiss 
the case unless our readers want these poems 


in book form with a very limp leather binding. 


Ancient Firearms 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—The enclosed 

photo shows a type of flintlock pistol 
used by the native rebels in the Indian Mu- 
tiny which, as your readers may know, 
dates back to the year 1857. These two 
braces of ancient weapons are among my 
most treasured possessions, not because 
they are unique and of considerable value, 
but because they are heirlooms left me by 
my father, who was a Mutiny veteran. 





As a lad I was always very deeply in- 
terested in the tales which my old Dad 
used to relate of these stirring and eventful 
times. These pistols he took from the body 
of one of the Sepoy leaders. It was ina 
hand-to-hand encounter. Whatever the 
rebels were, they were, as a rule, not cow- 
ards—often faced certain death with the 
utmost bravery. 

In this particular instance, a horde of the 
enemy charged a body of Highlanders— 
they were being mowed down but still kept 
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Flintlock pistols used by the natives in 
the Indian mutiny of 1857 





coming on—and at only a few yards range 
a Sepoy leader fired point-blank at my 
Dad. Luckily the bullet missed its mark 
and before the native could shoot again, 
father’s sword ran him through. 

I hope the photo will interest your read- 
ers, some of whom are doubtless interested 
in ancient firearms. Possibly these pistols 
are the only ones of their kind in the coun- 
try. R. Leckie-Ew1nae. 
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Mixed Bag Contributors 
Say What They Please 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have been 
reading your magazine for a number of 
years and have liked it very well up to the 
September issue, where | read a very rude 
article by a fellow who should not even 
be mentioned as a sportsman, about Greek 
wardens. 

I am a Greek and proud of it. I stick 
strictly to the game laws and am considered 
as good a sportsman as any. What has our 
friend Mr. Bowman against Greeks, and 
how did he know said warden was a Greek? 

It’s getting so nowadays that every dark- 
complexioned, dirty-looking foreigner is 
taken for a Greek, but let me tell you 
Greeks are as good sports as any and very 
polite. I'll bet ten to one that the warden 
wasn't Greek but Italian. Holy Shades of 
Athens, who ever heard a Greek call black 
bass, “Blocka Bozz’? If you have any 
sportsman in you, you will print an apology 
to the Greeks of America—until then I am 
going to stop reading your magazine as 
much as I hate to. 


Calif. MANUEL CARNAKIS. 





Beginning Next Month 
Hunting in the Land of Pita 
By Harry McGuire 
With a party of San Antonio hunters, including Dr. 
Dudley Jackson, whose snake-bite remedies are fa- 


mous, the editor goes after Mexican big game 


The Clipping Said One Day 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—In reading one 

of your most popular magazines of 
Illinois (Out Door Life), we find you have 
copied a picture from the (Colyears Ex- 
haust) a party of swinish anglers of Ore- 
gon of which I am one of. 

With our party this swinish string of 
fish happens to be the limit of fish from 
East Lake, Oregon, for one week, which 
is permitted by the Game Laws of Oregon. 

We have game wardens all over this 
state even at East Lake, the same as 
Mount Morris, Illinois. It was very im- 
pudent publicity but it pays to advertise. 

If in any need of any more real sport 
pictures from Oregon that you think your 
readers would be interested in, such as 
Ducks, Deer or Pheasants, we will gladly 
supply them for you. If your staff are as 
good sports as we are in Oregon you will 
publish this in your next addition. 

Ore. Mrs. L. P. Lewis. 
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“‘Better watch yourself, Flintface—the game warden’s getting fussy about them under- 


sized 


ones 














Americans were standing on 
the slopes of the rolling moors in 
Lanark, Scotland. It was late July 

in 1926. Though midsummer had scarcely 

passed, it was a dark, cold, dismal day, and 

a typical Scotch mist, which the Americans 

called rain, was falling. The purple blos- 

soms of the heather that dotted all those 
craggy hills gave the far away stretches 

a mauve effect; the color harmonies 

seemed to blend well for such a day as this. 

3ut the Americans were oblivious to the 
weather as well as the picturesqueness of 
the setting. They were present for the 
sritish Gun-dog League’s annual field 
trials on the vast shootings of the Earl of 

Hume and were absorbed in what was 

transpiring. Weather! What if the Scotch 

mist did become denser every moment! 

What if the wind blew cold and sharp over 

those moors! Grouse were plentiful, the 

field of competitors was good and the work 
on their part was in many ways a novelty 

to this trio of Americans: Thomas H. 

Noble of Michigan, Dr. W. H. Hutch- 

ings of Alabama, and the writer. 

All three were thoroughly familiar with 
field trials in their own country, but this 
British version was rather a novelty. Here 
everybody went afoot. There was none of 
that extreme, wide range on the part of 
the dogs, no galloping hither and thither 
on the part of their handlers, no loud call- 
ing or whistling. The dogs were all under 
good command, too much so in many in- 
stances, for some of them were mere 
automatons, entirely subservient to the will 
of their masters, with little initiative of 
their own. 

The Americans realized, by this’ exhi- 
bition, that field trials in their own coun- 
try represented one 


HREE 


extreme _ while 
those in Europe 
exemplified the 


other. At the same 
time they became 
conscious that 
there might be a 
happy medium in 
this manner of in- 
terpreting field- 
trial values. This 
fact was more 
deeply impressed 
upon them as they 
stood and watched 
the performance of 
a rather good- 
looking, white and 
chestnut setter 
which, at the time, 


was running his 
third heat in the 
all-age stake. The 


length of heats in 
British field trials 
are of no set time 
limit. They may 
be fifteen minutes 
in duration or they 
may be but seven 
or eight, but any 
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A Memory of the Moors 


By A. F. Hochwalt 
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son of Dan Wind- 
‘em at the All-America trials last Sep- 
tember 


Horsford Count Dan, 


dog that impresses the judges may be 
called upon to run three, four, five or even 
half a dozen times until the judges are 
thoroughly satisfied as to his merits. 


|| Aste [ the oftener this white and chestnut 
setter went down, the better he per- 
formed. He had run his first heat the day 
before under perfect weather conditions. 
Upon his very first appearance the three 
Americans were profoundly impressed 
with the dog’s marvelous style on point, his 
great character, his superlative nose, his 
perfect training. True, the dog was broken 
to fit British conditions by restricting his 
range to suit the gunner who hunts afoot, 





Dan Wind'’em, field-trial winner at Lanark, Scotland, in 1926 





his trainer had 
his verve, or his 
Ever and anon it seemed that 
this bold setter would break away from out 
of the prescribed bounds, but a low whistle 
from his handler invariably turned him. 


but in accomplishing this, 
not impaired his dash, 
initiative. 


Truly here was a dog that came nearer 
meeting the ideal that represents the happy 
medium than any that had yet been seen. 

To train a dog, without taking away 
from him his natural quality, is real art, 
and the product is the art that conceals 
the method through which the end has 
been attained—in other words, the art that 
conceals the art. 

Needless to say that after four trials 
this white and chestnut setter was given 
first place and the three Americans unani- 
mously felt that the best dog in the stake 
had been given proper recognition. They 
began to look into the history and ancestry 
of this brilliant setter and discovered that 
his name was Dan Wind’em and that he 
was one of the last of the late R. Purcell- 
Liewellin’s breeding, but turned over to 
William Humphrey some time before the 
death of the great breeder from Shrews- 
bury. 

What made it more interesting to those 
Americans was the fact that while Dan 
Wind’em was an English-bred dog, prac- 
tically all of his ancestry on his paternal 
side came from the United States. The 
dog’s sire was Tambourine, bred by the 
late Edgar Huidekoper, of Meadville, Pa. 
As a young dog, Tambourine was sent 
over to England and became a noted in- 
fluence in the breeding of setters. Dan 
Wind’em was the first of his get to obtain 
major field-trial honors in Great Britain. 
His win on that bleak day in Scotland 
when the three 
Americans s aw 
him perform, was, 
in reality, only his 
beginning. Later 
he became a Brit- 
ish field champion. 

The significant 
part of it is that 
the sire of Tam- 
bourine, Willow- 
brook Drake 
Wind’em, was in 
America for many 
years prior to 
these events, but 
breeders failed to 
take advantage of 
him simply because 
they were under 
the impression that 
his blood lines did 
not represent the 
so-called, much- 
touted, 100 per 
cent Llewellin 
blood. The aver- 
age American 
breeder was una- 
ware that Willow- 
brook Drake 
Wind’em was sired 
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by a dog known in the United States as 


Ransom Tony, but whose name was 
changed when he was exported to Eng- 
land. And so a valuable line of blood 
was allowed to go unappreciated simply 
due to the fact that some of these 
American Llewellin breeders failed to rec- 
ognize Ransom Tony under his new name. 
This is simply another instance in proving 
that fallacious thinking and narrow-minded 
ideas can be harmful. It was discovered, 
when too late, that Willowbrook Drake 
Wind’em was a real, 100 per cent Llewellin, 
but when the average American breeder 
awoke to this fact he found “his poet 
dead.” Fortunately, however, the blood of 
Willowbrook Drake Wind’em was not en- 
tirely lost, thanks to the foresight of Edgar 
Huidekoper and a few others, as well as 
those over in England who had been fol- 
lowing the destinies of the dog. The 
Meadville breeder died before the results 
of his experiments came to their full frui- 
tion, but he started a movement that may 
in the end become a great good toward 
placing a proper valuation upon these 
much-needed blood lines. 

All this came to mind as five years later 
the writer attended the trials of the Mani- 
toba and All-America Clubs at Pierson, 
Manitoba, in September, 1931. 

Running here in the derby was a white 
and chestnut setter called Horsford Count 
Dan, and to those who had seen Dan 
Wind’em perform in Scotland half a 


decade before, the resemblance between 
this young dog here in America to the Dan 
Wind’em of the moors became at once ap- 
parent. The young dog was perhaps not 
so stylish in action as the older dog, but 
when he pointed he was unquestionably a 
replica of him. Upon looking up the statis- 
tics it was found that this young dog, 
Horsford Count Dan, was bred in Eng- 
land and that he was by Old Dan Wind’em, 
out of a matron that had come from Amer- 
ica. The young dog did not win on this 
occasion, but he set many to thinking that 
perhaps here is the solution as to what is 
needed to improve our present-day strains 
of setters in America. It is practically 
the same blood, cultivated, fostered and 
brought to perfection under an entirely dif- 
ferent environment. There is no violent 
outcross in making the combination, there 
is not likely to be a clashing of blood lines, 
but on the other hand such a blending may 
be as a leavening in these days of decadent 
setters here in America; at least that is 
the thought of those who have been study- 
ing the question seriously. Moreover, it 
will not do violence to those whose faith 
lies in the so-called 100 per cent creed, for 
the representatives of this strain, brought 
up on other shores and trained according 
to British traditions and demands, are 
in every sense of the phrase, “the 
bluest of the blue,” even if many of our 
American breeders have been slow to rec- 
ognize it. 


Your Coon Hound at the Tree 
By L. E. Eubanks 


ANY interesting discussions center 
M around the coon hound—what blood 
is best for the purpose; whether to 
train the puppy by himself or with an older 
dog ; whether nose or speed is the more de- 
sirable, etc. But all coon-hunting enthusiasts 
agree on one point: the satisfactory coon 
dog must know his business at the tree. 

That most desirable trait of the coon 
hound—ability to handle all tree situations 
—is, I believe, the most rare. Good trail- 
ers are plentiful, good sight runners are 
not uncommon, but a hound may be either 
of these, or even a combination of them, 
yet lack the wisdom, perseverance and 
fighting heart that successful treeing by a 
dog requires. 

Some people think it quite a mystery 
that a coon dog can be proficient in all 
other features of his work, yet fail at the 
tree. I believe the most common explana- 
tion lies in the animal's having been 
whipped at the tree—for treeing the wrong 
game. ‘Phe mistake is really the trainer’s; 
the dog should have been broken from 
side-tracking trails. Whatever a dog fol- 
lows and chases he likes to run to cover, 
and that’s natural. 

Since treeing is the big event in coon 
hunting, you can’t make a bigger mistake 
with your dog than to whip him for tree- 
ing. If it’s the wrong game, that’s un- 
fortunate; but the only sensible thing you 
can do is correct him on the trail. Scold- 
ing and beating at the tree will ruin him; 
he'll never bark up reliably—in fact, he 
will be likely to sneak away before your 
arrival, fearing your reproof. It’s canine 
nature to hunt; but exact discrimination 
in the creatures hunted usually has to be 
instilled by the trainer. 

Another way in which you may thought- 
lessly suppress any inclination to bark up 
is by always arriving promptly. If it so 
happens, with a young dog, that his master 
is close to the tree the first three or four 
times that the dog trees—that series of 
coincidences may have an unfortunate end- 


ing. The dog has learned to expect im- 








mediate human assistance, and when the 
man doesn’t arrive in ten or fifteen min- 
utes Mr. Coon Hound leaves the tree to 
look for the hunter. 

Some of the very best tree barkers are 
comparatively silent on the trail, and the 
reverse being occasionally true, you can't 
safely assume that a noisy trailer will al- 
ways bark up well. Sometimes it seems 
that the babbler barks all his voice away 
before he gets to the tree. Some dogs, 
especially those that have been neglected, 
think the whole business over when the 
coon goes up a tall tree. They have sel- 
dom been rewarded by a catch and they 
do not expect it. 


FELLOW that is too lazy to walk a 

mile or 2 to encourage and help his 
faithful dog after the game is treed, 
shouldn’t have a coon hound—and he won't 
have a good one very long; appreciation is 
a necessity, without it no dog will develop 
skill at the tree. 

So your best plan, in dealing with the 
young dog, is to be where you can watch 
him from concealment—ready at the right 
time to give him pointers at the tree. 
Herein lies the best argument for training 
the puppy with an old coon hound. The 
latter’s presence will keep the young dog at 
the tree until you arrive. 

The first thing you want your tree dog 
to do is make certain that Mr. Ringtail is 
in the tree. A fundamental lesson for: the 
pup is to learn that a wily coon often 
“taps” trees—climbs one or two without 
any intention to stay there but with the 
idea of deceiving his pursuer. While the 
dog stays, barking at the first tree, his 
quarry is laughing at him in another tree 
many yards away or, perhaps, beating it 
across the fields a mile away. 

So a part of the coon dog’s education is 
to “circle” the tree—unless he can actually 
see the game in it. The pupil will some- 
times pick this up quickly from watching 
an old dog, but you can teach him yourself 
—and, I think, quite as satisfactorily. 
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Circle with him, using a lead cord if 


necessary to control him. Start from the 
trail left by the coon when he approached 
the tree, lead the pup clear around—or 
until he encounters the “exit” trail. If no 
second trail is found, let the dog come 
around naturally to the “approach” trail 
and again advance on it to the tree. 

If an exit trail is found, of course the 
trailing and chasing begins over. Give a 
lot of time to the work of making the dog 
circle for himself. 

Going back to the subject of barking up, 
my best plan was always to have the coon 
in sight. The dog that won’t bark at a 
coon, after trailing him to the tree when 
Ringtail is sitting in plain view, is just 
about hopeless. 


VEN an old expert hound barks dif- 

ferently when the game is in a low 
tree, in sight. His bark then is shorter, 
rapid, excited; and this excitement is what 
you need for your young pupil until he gets 
into the practice of barking treed. 

A captured coon, on leash, is of great 
value to you. You can make a trail by 
leading him through the woods, then go 
back and bring the dog over the trail. 
Loosening the cord, you can let the coon 
climb higher—perhaps finally out of sight, 
showing the dog how this may happen. It 
should not take many repetitions of this to 
make him bark up reliably. 

It's a good plan to let the dog have the 
coon as a reward, but be sure that he has 
enough advantage to insure his winning 
the fight—even if you have to half kill the 
coon first. The dog must not be whipped 
by a coon at this stage of his work; it’s 
too discouraging. 

Even a coon hide is helpful in the dog’s 
early training. Occasionally giving one to 
the puppy to play with, even before he has 
done any hunting, is a good idea. Hang- 
ing a hide where he has to jump for it, and 
can now and then nip off a piece, awakens 
his interest and stimulates the disposition 
to bark. 

Having taught your pupil to bark up, 
his next lesson should be on “staying.” 
As I have said, the hunter’s too early ar- 
rival, happening often in the dog’s early 
lessons, may have a bad effect ultimately. 
If you can arrange it, stay away a little 
longer from time to time (always appear- 
ing within reasonable time limits) but show 
yourself when you see that Rover is about 
to give up and desert. Gradually building 
up his patience in this way will develop 
in him wonderful perseverance and grit— 
and confidence in you, his master and pal. 

Just one more point; don’t expect any- 
thing phenomenal of a coon hound during 
his first year’s work, especially in “tree- 
ology.” Probably he is as smart as any 
other breed, but tree work requires much 
practice and experience—anyway, for the 
majority of dogs. Further, there is some 
reason to believe that the coon hound ages 
slowly; I have a suspicion that the period 
of his puppyhood lasts fully a year longer 
than that of most other breeds. 


Mange of Dogs 
By Dr. A. A. Hermann 


“WE HAVE the cutest little spaniel, 
full of play and the joy of living 
and so very promising as a hunting dog 
because he is a natural retriever. When 
he is fetching my glove, as commanded, 
he has to stop and scratch himself to 
relieve temporarily the intense and ir- 
resistible itching. 

“I’ve looked diligently for fleas and 
lice and can find none. The hair is fall- 
ing out in patches, the skin in the region 
of the flanks and armpits appears red- 








is a decided doggy or 


There 


mousy odor which frequent bathing re- 


dened. 


lieves only temporarily. What can be 
done for this otherwise-promising pup 
that we got from an Animal Rescue Home 
out of a big pen of homeless, pleading, 
pitiful dogs?” 

This appeal with variations, fre- 
quently heard, to relieve the incessant 
itching and scratching is the plea of 
countless dog owners whose letters come 
from everywhere. Thus one of my an- 
swers to such a query is representative 
of many: 

Your pet evidently has mange which 
is usually contracted at orphan homes, 
and whereas some cases respond to ju- 
dicious treatment in a phenomenal way, 
others apparently identical in severity re- 
sist the most thorough and painstaking 
efforts over long periods, until the afflic 
tion has become known as seven-year itch. 

I regret that many who have room for 
a good dog in their hearts and their 
homes have the misfortune to acquire a 
victim of this dread malady and after 
a long vain struggle become completely 
discouraged, and then forever close their 


so 


hearts and their homes to a world full 
of clean, healthy, normal-skinned dogs 
whose presence would convert the most 


humble cottage into a palace of joy. 

Failure will most certainly come in 
cases which receive no treatment, so the 
best that wide professional experience has 
demonstrated far is offered with the 
hope that through its persistent use suc- 
cess will crown the effort. 

The most important consideration is its 
contagiousness, and the ease of trans- 
mitting it to innocent dogs makes it im- 
perative to isolate each case. During 
treatment re-infestation may occur from 
an infested kennel, or pillow, or blanket. 


so 


All harnesses, collars, and sweaters 
should be disinfected and then discarded 
until the cure is completed. As it is 


nearly impossible to disinfect the soil or 
porous-wooden flooring, a smooth cement 
surface with a bed of newspapers which 
can be burned each day is advisable. 

The diagnosis must be accurate, 
some dietary disorders produce a non- 
parasitic itching-skin eruption called 
eczema. Mange treatments, especially 
those containing tar or creosote dips, 
will aggravate and intensify eczema 
Climatic conditions influence eczema but 
have no influence on mange except that 
warmth and exercise will increase the 
desire of a mangy dog to scratch itself. 
A microscopic examination is advisable 
whenever possible. 


as 


ARCOPTIC or red mange, and demo- 
dectic or follicular mange, are the 

two most common types. The latter is 
the most persistent and insidious. It is 
so difficult to relieve that the U. S. 
Government does not permit any medi- 
cine to be labeled as a cure for follicular 
mange. 

Sarcoptic or red mange usually appears 
primarily in the region of the head, neck, 
abdomen, flanks, and armpits, and spreads 
rapidly over the entire body. The hair 
falls out, the skin appears irritated, red- 
dened, and bleeding where wounded by 
the scratching. When generalized, death 
occurs from emaciation and exhaustion. 

Demodectic or follicular mange usually 
occurs and is first noticed as an irregular 
small bare spot on the side of the face 
or body. There is little if any irritation 
at first. The affected areas spread rapid- 
ly and many new centers of affection 
appear. The sides and back of the dog 
are favorite areas for the parasite. It 
penetrates deeply and invades the hair 
follicles and sebacious glands of the 
skin where it is nearly impossible to 
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reach it with the usual remedial agents. 


It is said to be a normal habitat of the 
human scalp and possibly some dogs 
contract it from their masters. 


If the areas are observed early the most 
effective and penetrating treatment is to 


apply a pledget of cotton soaked in 
chloroform and covered with a sheet of 
rubber held in place for five minutes and 
repeated once a week. The fumes are 
penetrating, dissolve the secretions in 
the glandular and hair follicles and put 
the parasite to sleep forever. 
Thoroughly cleanse the dog once a 
week with a warm bath of soapy water, 


or use water containing a small amount 
of washing soda. Rinse thoroughly with 
a solution of “Izal” or Creolin, 1 tea- 
spoonful to a pint of water. Apply spar- 
ingly, with thorough rubbing every 
ond or third day, a preparation called 
‘Tarco Oil” which you can procure from 


sec- 


your local veterinarian. 
An effective treatment also may be 
made of the following: Creolin, 1 


ounce; phenol, ounce; powdered sul- 


phur, 2 ounces; oil of turpentine, 4 
ounces; camphor gum, 2 ounces; strong- 
er ammonia, 3 ounces; linseed oil, 1 
pint; and kerosene, 1 quart. Mix all 
thoroughly and apply sparingly once 
daily. If the affected area is large, treat 


only a third or a fourth of it daily. 
Dipping dogs once a week in the of- 
ficial lime and sulphur dip is effective, 
and sulphur ointment is of recognized 
value in treating the sarcoptic form of 
mange. After recovery it is advisable to 


continue the medicated bath once or 
twice a month to prevent reinfestation. 
Queries 
The ‘‘Memory”’ of a Puppy 

Editor Dog Department When a dog is taken 
from its litter at about the age of three weeks, | 
will he, by instinct, recognize his mother, brother 
or sister one or two years later?—G. R Pa. 





Answer There has been much speculation on 
the subject of instinct and memory in dogs, 
but the possibility of a puppy recognizing its 
“relatives” two years later after having been 
removed from the litter at three weeks old is 
about as remote as a person recognizing his 
urents after having not seen them since he was 
six months of age.—A. F. H 
| 
A Capital Suggestion | 
Editor Dog Department I suggest that ar 
open forum discussion of the relative merits of 
different types of retrievers—spaniels, Chesa- 
peakes, Labradors, etc., would prove an inter- 
esting addition to your department.—C. B., Calif 
Answer This is a very good idea and we 
agree whole heartedly with our correspondent 
We welcome such articles at all times and as 
long as they are free from personalities, and re 
authoritative, we shall be glad to give them 
sideration | I H 
Pheasant Dogs 
Editor I have been for some time in a quan- 
dary as to the kind of dog to select for general- 


This past Fall I hunted in 
lost a number of 
I do more pheasant shoot- 


hunting 
South 


purposes 
Dakota and 
because I had no dog. 
ing than any other kind and I am undecided what 


I heasants 


kind of a dog to buy. A springer spaniel has 
been suggested. Can the springer be used for 
rabbit hunting?—R. W. S., Iil. 

Answer:—The most satisfactory dog is the one 


that has been thoroughly trained for the purpose 
for which he is intended and the amount of expe 
rience he has had. Pointers, setters, griffons and 
various others of the pointing breeds can be de- 
veloped into good pheasant dogs, but if you pre- 
fer one that springs rather than points his game, 
any of the spaniel varieties should suit your pur- 
pose. The springer should be particularly satis- 
factory, especially if you intend to use him on 
rabbits as well as feathered game. The springer, 
when well trained, makes an excellent companion 
and you will lose few birds if he is a good re- 


triever.—A. F. H. 
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The best friend a dog can have is an 
owner who knows Sergeant’s Dog Medi- 
cines and knows how to use them. Write 
for free copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book giv- 
ing full information on care of dogs. 
Give Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


ARIUS 


DOG~ “53'S55 
FreeDogBook 


FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM BSALTEY 
an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


Flow to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, distem- 
per, running fits. How to make dog 
eat and hundreds of valuable hints to private dog owners 
and breeders. Full of illustrations. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


Mailed Free. Address 























EDUCATED DOGS 


thoroughly schooled and trained for 
utility and 
alredales, cocker-spaniels, 
coonhounds, shepherds. Also 
puppies. All dogs sold on 
and telegrams promptly 


La RUE, OHIO 


g that are 
companionship, 


terriers, 


hunting guarding, 
consisting of 

harriers, 
pure-bred 
Correspondence 


beagles, 
trial 
answere¢ 


La RUE KENNELS 


HERMOSA KENNELS 
NOVEMBER PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 


Great Danes, Irish Terriers, Wire Haired 
Foxterriers, Miniature Foxterriers, Bos- 
ton Terriers, Scottish Terriers, Orange 
Pomeranians, Pekingese. 


Purebred Orange 
Cocker Spanieie 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
| Conditioning and expert field dog training 
The best for less 
| Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 























UICKLY CURED 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Complete scientific treatment prepaid $1.00 


Airfen Lab. Princeton, Ind. 
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RABBIT HOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 
rabbit hounds than is usually found, are invited 
to get in touch with us about our highly trained 
und educated beagles, harriers and foxhounds. All 
soki on trial. Prices $25.00 to $75.00 each. 
Correspondence and telegrams promptly answered. 


LaRUE KENNELS La RUE, OHIO 
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Dog Owners Attention! 
DISTEMPEX 
Something NEW for DISTEMPER 


Easy to Use Acts Quickly 
One or Two doses only 


Price $1.00 prepaid. To introduce we will send 
Sample Bottle to Kennels or Veterinaries FREE. 
Write for State or Large City Distribution Agency 
in your district. Give reference. 


DISTEMPEX COMPANY 
240 N. Commercial St. SALEM, OREGON 























White Collie Pups Fa 
/ 

The most beautiful speci- 

mens the dog world can 

offer. Home guards, loyal 

companions, useful and 

intelligent. Low prices. 

Free Catalogue. 


ComradeFarm Kennels 
Galion. Ohio 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH. N. Y. 








KEEP YOUR DOG 
HEALTHY 


Protect his health and comfort with 
Glover’s Remedies—relied upon for 
their high quality for over 50 years. 
For Worms—Monthly treatments are best. 
Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge 
Glover’s Round Worm Capsules 


Glover’s Tetrachiorethylene Cap- 
sules (for Hook Worms) 


NEW BOOK FREE 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP.TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 
Also Free Bulletins about 
CATS or FOXES or RABBITS 


There’s a special Glover Medicine for most 
conditions. If your dealer doesn’t have the- 
one you need, order it direct from us. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 








Outdoor Life Book Shop, 111 E. Hitt St., 
Mount Morris, IIL, can supply you with any 
book on the care of your dog. 








COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 
night dogs than is usually found are invited to get 
in touch with us about our highly trained coon- 
hounds, combination hunters and silent trailers. 
All dogs sold on trial. Prices $50.00 to $200.00 
each Correspondence and telegrams promptly 


ia RUE KENNELS La RUE, OHIO 
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Advantages of Spaying 
Question:—Please give me a diet list for pup- 
pies and adult dogs. Advise me concerning the 
advantages and disadvantages of spaying female 
dogs for children’s pets?—W. B. M., Ill. 


Answer:—After weaning time all dogs should 
be fed mainly on raw foods in the proportion 
of one-half proteins, one-fourth vegetable and 
one-fourth cereals selected from the following: 
Lean beef on bones, liver, eggs, cottage cheese, 
spinach, tomatoes, carrots, oatmeal and bran. 
Unless your pup is a very fine specimen whose 
puppies sell readily at fancy prices or whose 
winnings make showing at dog shows profitable, 
she is vastly improved in disposition, cleanli- 
and freedom from the annoyance of the 
mongrel pack by spaying when four months old. 
Thereafter all fatty foods, starches and sweets 
must be withheld and all food fed in moderation 
once daily to avoid obesity. Female dogs are 
in heat three weeks twice each year.—A. A. H. 


Girlish Figures 
Question:—I have a fat female police dog 
that has kidney and bladder trouble and drinks 
immense quantities of water. Advise cause and 
treatment.—H. G., N. Y. 


ness, 


are quite 
were com- 
long periods of 
obesity. Restore 


cystitis 
dogs 
for 


Answer:—Nephritis and 
prevalent in house-broken 
pelled to retain their urine 
time. This is aggravated by 
the dog’s girlish figure by withholding all 
cooked, sweetened, starchy and fatty foods and 
feeding only once every forty-eight hours en- 
tirely on raw foods—one-third proteins as liver, 
beef, bones and milk, one-third ground raw 
vegetable or fruit and one-third dry oatmeal or 
live-stock bran. Give 1 teaspoonful of Abbott’s 
solution of arbutin three times and add 
limewater to her drinks.—A. A. 


who 


daily 


Fleas 

Question:—What will 

Where can I buy cedar 
N. Hi. 


rid my dog of fleas? 
shavings?—J. H. C., 


Answer:—Any of the standard derris powders 
will kill the fleas. Liquids containing pine oil 
ire also recommended. Flit and Fly Tox and a 
1 per cent solution of kreso dip will do the 
job and may also be sprayed in the kennels. 
Cedar shavings may be purchased from: The 
Cotton Lumber Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio; Stand- 
ard Screen Co., Dept. A., 1856 Hastings St., 
Chicago, Ill; Cedar Mats from Yoonnee St. 
Onge, Liberty, Tex.; and Framingham Cedar 
Bedding Co., of South Hanson, Mass.—A. A. H. 


Goitre 
Question:—My _ twelve-year-old 
goitre that aggravates 
him. Advise treatment.—Mrs. 


dog has a 
his cough and dis- 
D. M., 


large 
tresses 
Til. 

Answer :—Goitre in old dogs is more difficult 
and obstinate and does not respond to treat- 
ment as in younger individuals. If possible, 
have an injection of Scc of Lugol’s Solution 
made directly into the gland carefully avoiding 
any blood vessels. Repeat at two-week inter- 
vals. Give a 5-grain tablet of protonuclein once 
daily. Correct the diet and feed exclusively on 
raw foods, one-half proteins, beef on bones and 
liver, one-fourth of any raw vegetable or fruit 
and one-fourth of oatmeal or live-stock bran. 

A. 4. Hi. 

Chorea 

Question:—My five-month-old Cocker has a 
nervous twitching most severe in one hind leg. 
Getting wet aggravates it. Should the breeder 
replace the dog?—H. M. F., Ore. 


Answer:—The nervous symptoms described are 
probably due to chorea (St. Vitus Dance) and 
does not respond readily to treatment. Give her 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic, twenty drops first 
day reducing one drop daily and then increasing 
by the same ratio back to twenty drops. Keep 
her out of water If she were absolutely healthy 
when purchased you have no reason to expect 
a replacement from the breeder at this date.— 
A. 








The Snake Editor Apologizes 


Mr. Bevan wishes to express his regret 
for the delays that have been necessary in 
replying to his correspondence. Both be 
cause of illness and of important 
experiments on which he has 
orating, day and night, with 
Jackson, he has fallen behind the han 
dling of his mail but will be at work 
correspondence very shortly In 
meantime he thanks our readers for 
patience. 
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Snake Farms 
Editor:—Can you inform me whether or not 
there is a market for the venom of rattlesnakes 
and of their hides? I have heard that there are 
farms where they raise the snakes purposely 
for the venom. I would like to know if it is 
a profitable business.—A. D. F., Tex. 


as a snake 
farms are 
snake deal 
buy from 


Answer:—There is no such thing 
farm in this country. The snake 
nothing more than enclosures where 
ers keep their stock, which they 
ranchers and farmers. There is market for 
venom. For some time Mulford and Co. used 
a lot of venom for the immunization of horses 
for the manufacture of antivenin which was 
put up by appointed collectors. Snakes are 
plentiful and cheap and any venom needed to 
day is put up by whoever is going to use it. 
The only big retail demand for snakes is in 
the show business and the dealers who supply 
the snakes use skins of the injured and surplus 
snakes to make belts and other souvenirs 
Skins of domestic snakes are not commer 
cially, all the hides used in the manufacture of 
shoes and hand bags being imported. 

Snake dealers can buy more snakes than they 
can use at 15 cents a pound and if there were 
any market for skins or venom it could be 
easily met at no cost. 

If I wanted some 
I could go down to a 
from his snakes in half 
not have cost either of us anything, 
viously venom can have value.—W. 


Which Lay Eggs? 
Editor:—Do all snakes lay eggs, if not which 
ones do, and which ones do not?—W. H. R., Pa. 


Answer:—The bull pine snakes, all 
the group called chicken, 
and rat snakes, racers and king 
the hognose snakes called spreading 
the rainbow and red-bellied snakes called 
hoop and stinging snakes, the ring-necked snakes 
and the poisonous coral snake deposit eggs 
which are incubated by the heat in the ground 
or in the ferment set up by decomposing vege 
tation. 
Several 
the garter 
copperheads 
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A. B. 


rattlesnake 
local dealer 
an hour and 


no 


and 
variously 
all the 


species in 
house 
snakes, 


adders, 


snakes, all 
rattlesnakes, 
moccasins bring 


species of small brown 
snakes, water snakes, 
and cottonmouth 
forth living young, the female retaining 
the eggs within the oviducts throughout the 
entire period of incubation. —W. A. B. 


Tanning Snake Skins 
Editor:—Will you please 
for tanning a snake skin? 
thoroughly dried in the sun. It was sent to me 
from Florida, and as far as I know it has not 
been cured, being very stiff and dry. I would 
like to make a belt of it—R. M. C., Conn. 


Answer:—There are almost as many variations 
of tanning formulas as there are taxidermists. I 
know very little about tanning and can give you 
only the following formula as it given to 
me. Soak your skin to soften it, taking care 
not to stretch it, and leave it a week or more 
in a solution of 2 ounces of sulphuric acid 
to 1 gallon of water. Immerse the skin in a 
solution of 2 ounces of bicarbonate of soda until 
bubbles cease to rise and then spread the skin 
between two layers of sawdust to dry. If you 
want a first-class tan I would suggest that you 
experiment on some skins of no value to you 
and send your valued skin to Elmer C. Keitel, 
Merrimack, Wis., who will give you a first-class 
job at little cost—W. A. B. 
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NTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 
, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
I Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced- 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 
OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over 
Address all orders to Mount Morris, Illinois. 











Birds and Animals 





IMONTCALM 
Pheasants, Ducks, Quail 


Before you mate up your breeding pens of Ring 
necks, let us send you our prices on some birds of 
the Montcalm strain. 

Our pheasants are bred especially for vigor, plump 








ness, swiftness of flight and plumage. They are 
also ideal birds for turning down and for breeding 
purposes. 


Montcalm Wild Mallards are good layers, hardy, 
and easily raised. They make splendid sport in the 
duck shooting season 

Only 300 quail—hand raised. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 
Phoenixville, R.F.D. No.3 






Penna. 

















Kennel 
ENGLISH SETTERS, Liewellin-Lavarac strain. Six 
generation pedigree. Bloodlines of Field and Show 


Roy of Edendale, 


Mallwyd’s, 
Eugene’s Ghost 


Mohawk II, 


Champions; Prince Rodney, 
Britannia, Mac Allister, 

30 youngsters born April-July from matings that are 
proven producers of Show and Field qualities. Some 
blue and orange beltons Perfect development and con 
dition guaranteed. Setters only and of the highest class. 





$30, $40 and $50 each. E. B. Mcintyre, P. ©. Silver 
Spring, Maryland (Residence 5 miles north of Wash- 
ington, D. C. line at Glenmont.) Telephone: Ken- 
sington 152W. tf 
ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS, choice coonhounds $75.00; | 
extra high class combination treehounds $40.00; good 
average treehounds $30.00; old coonhounds good for two 
seasons $20.00; champion rabbithounds $15.00; partly 


trained coonhounds $15.00 and $20.00; choice deerhounds 





$10.00; coonhound pups $15.00 pair, ten days trial 
allowed, order from this adv. Edward Ferguson, Boone- 
| Ville, Arkansas. 
BASSET HOUND PUPPIES—Seven months old. Males 
$50.00. Partly trained on ringneck pheasants and 
rabbits Eligible for A. K. C. registration These 


puppies are from excellent hunting 
fine show specimens. Also Reddy II at 
tered in A. K. C Also five puppies three 


for sale. W. P. Klapp, Jr., Radnor, Pa. 


stud Regis- 











RAISE CHINCHILLA 


AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS 
Make Big Money—We Supply Stock 
AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
book, catalog and contract, also copy of 
Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL’S 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 135A, Holmes Park, Mo. 












MACKENSEN GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number Ring- 
neck pheasants, Hungarian  part- 
ridges, Mallard ducks, Call ducks, 
Bob White quail, Valley quail, and 
practically anything in the line of 
game and fancy birds, and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley, Pa. 














CANVASBACK DUCKS for sale. Pinioned birds, very 


and ornamental purposes. 


tame, for breeding, stocking, : 
Other wild water fowl. Special prices to dealers. Wild 
Game Farm, Nehalem, Oregon. 





FOR SALE: Live Red Foxes in perfect health—satis- 

faction and live delivery guaranteed. Males $15.00, 
females $18.00. 1/3 down. Balance C. O. D. Cranes 
Fox Ranch, Deposit, N. Y. 





EASILY RAISED—bred skunks, raccoons, 
Orders booked now. Instructive, interesting 
Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minnesota 

12-3 


SKUNKS 
minks 
catalog 10c. 


SILVER FOXES. International prize 
dark Mink. Buy Now. Minne- 
Deerwood, Minn., Dept. A. 10-3 





ALL STAR 
winners. Also fine 
seta Silver Fox Co., 








EXTRA DARK GLACIER Mountain Mink. Fine heavy 





furred, excellent quality of breeding stock for sale 
Barney M. Brannin, Melville, Montana. 12-2 
FOR SALE—FERRETS and raccoons. Write for de- 


scription and prices. W. H. Campbell, Route mm, % 











New London, Ohio. 11-2 

FOR SALE—Minks, squirrels, raccoons, foxes, ferrets, 
muskrats, skunks, wolf pups, opossums. 3B, Tippman, 

Caledonia, Minn. 

FERRETS, WHITE AND brown. Shipped C. O. D. 
$5 discount on lot orders. Paul 8S. Almendinger, 

Prospect, Ohio. 9-4 

SILVER FOXES sired by national prize winners, will 


sacrifice several pair for cash. 


W. C. Krabiel, Winter- 
set, Iowa. 12-2 





CANADA GEESE, $7.00 each; small English callers, 
pair $4.00; pheasants. Coates Game Farm, Meadville, 
fo. 11-2 





QUEBEC MINK, the real money makers of the fur in- 
dustry. Write J. M. Reimann, Buffalo, Wyo. 10-3 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPS, color white, black, tan 
and ticked. Eugene Ghost and Nashville Beau breed- 
ing All papers Males $12.00, females $10.00. 


Pointer pups 6 months old. Fishels Frank and Mulligan 
Dan breeding. All papers. Males $12.00. Ship C. O. 
D. Clyde Lighty, Cullom, IIL. 


stock and are also | 


months old | 


Kennel 


YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, the all-around 

gun dog for Field, Wood or Water. Points, trails, trees, 
retrieves. Affectionate, intelligent, watchful companion 
for man or child. America’s largest breeder and im- 
porter. 15 brood matrons, 4 stud dogs. Puppies $40.00. 
Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana. 9-6 


COONHOUNDS—$55.00 buys A No. 1. thoroughly 

trained four year old male open trailer cvonhound, 
rabbit and fox broke, tree anywhere fifteen days trial 
with a money back guarantee if not satisfactory. Robert 
Lewis, LB105, Hazel, Ky. 


COONHOUNDS—$45.00 buys A No. 1 
trained four year old female coon and opossum 
open trailer, rabbit and fox broke, fifteen days 
with a money back guarantee if not satisfactory. 

J. Dalton, LB110, Hazel, Ky. 


AIREDALE PUPPIES, 
youngsters, fine companions, 
Satisfaction, safe delivery guaranteed. 
Ridgeway, Ohio. 
$20.00 BUYS TWO YEAR old male Kentucky coon 
hound, helped tree and catch several coons. Good 
voice, fine looker. Shipped on approval. Bury Miller, 
Lynn Grove, Ky. 














thoroughly 
hound, 
trial 
Tony 





playful 
hunters 
Dille, 


strong, healthy, 
guards and 
Guy 








FOR RUNNING FITS: Dr. Stewart’s Fit Medicine 
recommended as a rational treatment for the Southern 
hunting dog subject to running fits. Dogs may be 


Satisfaction guar- 
Company, 


after third day’s treatment. 
Price $1.50. Stewart Dog Medicine 
Arkansas. 

SETTER 
retriever, 
white and 


hunted 
anteed 
Wilson, 
TRAINED 
on point, 
years old, 





three years old. Staunch 
Trained pointer dog three 
spotted retriever, staunch on 


DOG, 
$50.00 
liver 





point, $50.00 C. O on 5 days trial You pay 
express charges. We have others. John Murray, 
Brighton, Tenn. 

ONE BEAUTIFUL POINTER bitch white with liver 
ears, 3 years, good ranger, staunch, backs at sight, 
perfect retriever. Three hundred birds killed over her 
last season. Price $100 Five other good shooting 


dogs, also some very fine puppies. Joe Moss, Lewisburg, 
Tenn. 


COONHOUNDS—$20.00 buys a two year old male coon- 














hound, treeing good, helped tree and catch several 
coons and opossums last season, redbone and mixed 
with bluetick breed, good voice, clear of diseases or 
blemishes, stock proof. Robert Lewis, Route 1, Hazel 
y- 
COONHOUNDS—$15.00 buys a two year old female coon- 
hound, treeing good, helped tree and catch several 
coons and opossum last season, redbone and mixed 
with bluetick breed, good voice, clear of diseases or 
blemishes, stock proof. J. Dalton, Hazel, Ky. 
COON, OPOSSUM, MINK, fox, and rabbit hounds 
thoroughly trained, cheap; shipped for trial; also 
young started dogs Write for free literature showing 
pictures and breeding. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, 
Kevil, Kentucky. 
WALKER HOUNDS, trained where game is plentiful, 
on bear, lions, wolves, cats, foxes, coons and opossums 


Satisfaction guaranteed Three to seven years. 


Trial. 
Felix Klein, Mountain Home, Texas. 


Forty Dollars. 








ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS—AIl ages and 
colors, popular bloodlines, papers furnished. $10.00 
up. Leo. R. Emery, 221 E. Golf Ave., Ottumwa, Ia. 


WORLD'S LARGEST HOUND Kennels offers Hunting 
Hounds of Quality, Cheap, Shipped for trial. Money 

back guarantee. Dixie Kennels, Inc., Herrick, Ill. 

20 CHOICE SELECT COONHOUNDS | thoroughly 
trained, shipped on free trial. Pictures furnished. 

Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Kevil, Kentucky. 











IRISH WATER SPANIELS, Springer Spaniels and 
Irish Setter pups. Eligible males $15.00, females 
$10.00. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 





THREE HIGH-CLASS HOUNDS trained on coon, skunk 
and opossum. Trial. Also young Red Hone hounds. 
Arthur Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 12-3 


RABBIT HOUNDS shipped on 





trial. Free literature 








_showing pictures and breeding. Kentucky Coonhound 

Kennel, Kevil, Kentucky. 

ST. BERNARD PUPPIES, large, beautiful, registered. 
Children’s companions and guard. Hoban Kennels, 

Flat Rock, Ind. 

BROKEN POINTERS, SETTERS and puppies. We also 


train shooting dogs. MeGovney’s Kennels, Washington, 


Cc. H., Ohio. 
$25.00 BUYS A PAIR 





of high class rabbit-hounds on 





trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. D. D. Scott, Lawrence- 
burg, Tenn. 
$35.00 BUYS a 4 year old trained coonhound, on trial 

with satisfaction guaranteed. D. D. Scott, Lawrence- 


burg, Tenn. 
50 WELL BROKE Beagles and rabbit dogs; also good 








started young dogs. R. Foller, 549 E. King St., 
York, Pa. Jan. 32 
BEAUTIFUL DARK POLIC puppies, pedigreed. 








Males $10, Females $8. F. McClintock, Vandalia, 
GERMAN-ENGLISH POINTER pups. Cross between | Qnic, _— 
German male and English female, both registered — — 
Whelped Sept. 15. Males, $30; females, $25 R. A. COCKER SPANIELS. Best Obo Bloodlines. Choice 
Ogle, Lock Box 103, Mt. Morris, Ill. matings $25.00. Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn. 
Rat-tails, nothing but Also 


IRISH WATER SPANITELS, 

thoroughbreds. x & € 
pheasant and duck 
Rush City, Minn. 


Wonderful 
Kennels, 


registration 


retrievers. Minnesota 





HIGH CLASS ENGLISH springer spaniel puppies at a 








price you can afford, $10.00 and $20.00 if sold before 
the age of 4 months. C. F. Christensen, Wessington 
Springs, 8. 

FOR SALE—Trained Water Spaniels, Beagle Hounds, 
water spaniel and beagle pups Send stamped en 
velope if interested. H. Thiede, Fond du La 
Wis. 12-3 
AIREDALES make the best of hunters, watch-dogs and | 
companions. A few high class puppies for 

Lawrence Gartner, Lexington, Ohio. 


SALE—SPLENDID IRISH terrier 16 mo. $15.00. 

cooner. G. F. Wilke, 

DOG COLLAR, name plates 20c. 

__1337_N. 6th St., Harrisburg, Pa 

ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS, trained dogs and pups. 
Dr. Boone Phillips, Maysville, Ky. 11-3 


Nebr. 
Leroy H. Eckels, 


real Columbus, 











sale. | ALL KINDS nee terriers and bull pups. Dr. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY game. Trial. 
States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 
WATER SPANIELS, Cocker Irish cross, $15.00. 
Gallagher, Spencer, Iowa. 
BEAGLE PUPS, males $8.50, 
toyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Guaranteed. Three 
12-2 





Charles 





females $7.50. Floyd 
11-2 





West, 
Kirksville, Mo, 








FERRETS—Males $4.00, females $5.00. Pair $8.00. 











Book 15¢. Herman Leichsenring, South Amana, Iowa. 
YUKON MINK—darkest obtainable. Instructive liter- 
ature LaBar’s Minkery, Austin, Minnesota. 
YOUNG GOLDEN PHEASANTS ten dollars pair. Law- 
rence Hasinger, Indiana, Pa. 
PURE, PROLIFIC, DARK German fitch, W. Errol 
Wilson, Montezuma, Kans. 





RABBITS AND SUPPLIES. Facey Corp., 115-R, Val- 
ley Stream, N. Y. tf 











PUTS HUNTING DOGS IN— 
@® PERFECT CONDITION! 


Read what this breeder says: “I find P.H. the best conditioner of several 
I’ve tried. It cleans out the system; removes all kinds of worms from dogs 
and pups; puts dogs in fine shape for work. I’ve raised better puppies, had 
better working dogs since using P. H. than ever before.” 
uest.) Try one can and you'll never be apes this , 
t’s easy to give—simply 

reat Imported Condition Powder !\' <** ‘0 sive— simply 
ther dosing needed). Dogs and pups likeit. Ideal for bred females, wean- 
lings, stud dogs, hounds, bird dogs, retrievers, all workers. Cools the blood, 
relieves skin troubles, stimulates appetite, helps maintain vigor, pep and 
perfect health. Order a can and see yourself its wonder working results. 
Order from ST. LOUIS SEED COMPANY, 411-C WASHINGTON AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Postpaid 
Prices 


in U. S. 
14g Ib. tin $ 1.75 
334 Ib. tin 3.50 
7 Ib.tin 5.75 
28 Ib. tin 18.76 
84 Ib. case 57.50 
112 Ib. case 68.00 


FREE BOOKLET 


(Name on re- 








Heir 

















75 
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OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for 

sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 
fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle 
hounds, youngsters started on game Also pointers and 








setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- 
logue 10¢ 12-tf 
NOTICE—20 to 50% reduction on Setters and Pointers 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds Shipped for trial Catalogue ten 
ents Blue Grass Farm Kennels terry, Ky tf 
GOSSETTS OLD FASHIONED longeared black and tan 
bugle voiced American Hounds. Trained hounds, bred 
bitches, puppies Descriptive illustrated catalog 10« 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio 12-6 


THE SOUTHERN FARM Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, 
Tenn Headquarters for the best in coonhounds, cat- 
hounds, combination hunters. Shipped on free trial be- 
fore you buy Write for catalog 9-6 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo tf 


GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver. Colo. 


SPRINGER PUPPIES, ALL ages, leading bloodlines 
Very reasonable. All papers. Grown stock. Describe kind 
wanted. Springer Spanie! Kennels, Ida Grove, Iowa tf 


IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 

fox terriers Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind tf 
CAT. COON, LION hounds, bear dogs, western trained, 

guaranteed to tree and stay Month trial. Essex, 
123009 Victoryway, Seattle. Washington 10-6 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, 106. 


Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Ohio 
10-3 


























catalog 
Center, 





money-back guaran- 


Treatments, $1; 
Willow Springs, Mo 
11 


Remedies Co., 


IN DOGS: 
Safe-Sane 


FITS 
tee : 





SCOTTISH, IRISH, WIRE Fox Terriers, reasonably 
priced Altura Kennels, Route 1 El Paso, Texas 


COON, POSSUM, SKUNK, Rabbit and foxhounds cheap 

















Trial Herrick Hound Kennel, Herrick Til 11-2 
GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies Reasonable, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo 12-6 


Tanana Kennels, 





HIGH CLASS FOX, deer, coonhounds. 24 years a ship- 
per. J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups 

501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas 


BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS. Broken, trial. M 
Baublitz Co., Seven Valleys, Pa Ai 8-6 
TRAINED RABBIT and Beagle hounds. Ed 
Cold Spring, Ky. 





tull 


29 


$15 
dogs, Sept 


Leichtle 





Homesteads and Lands _ 


A FEW THOUSAND acres seized and sold for taxes 














at a dollar or two an acre—almost nothing! In 
parcels of from one acre to a thousand acres each they 
are scattered throughout Canada from the Atlantic to 
Pacific Beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps 
lake frontages, summer cottage sites, mining claims 
farms forest lots, especially selected, fully described 
and offered on easy terms of $5.00 a month and up 
ward This great land of opportunity is described 
in a beautifully illustrated booklet now in course of 
preparation The greater part of the issue of this 
hooklet will be reserved for our old friends whose names 
are already on our mailing list, and who will receive 
a copy immediately on publication. A few copies will 
remain to be mailed, post free, to our new applicants 
If we haven't your name now, just tear out this ad 
und mail it to us with your name and address, so that 
1 copy of this interesting 1932 booklet may be reserved 
for you TAX SALE SERVICE, Room 607, 72 Queen 
Street West, Toronto 2, Canada 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 

location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00 Hunting, fish- 
ing. trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bildg., Kansas 
City, Kansas 7-6 
FREE HOMESTEADS, some improved, forfeited; 18 

states Maps, ‘‘700 Facts’ 40¢ Hitcheock, 4322-51 
Coliseum, New Orleans, La 





Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book 


By E. M. Shelley 


This book is incomparably the most up-to- 
date, practical, easy and common-sense work 
ever written on breaking all kinds of bird dogs 
and retrievers. 

Mr. Shelley’s 
original. 

Descriptive and pictured chapters on inex- 
pensive kennel making and training appliances; 
also simple dog doctoring. 

Clip the coupon and send it in now 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mount Morris, 
Ill. 


methods are 90 per cent 


Enclosed find $1.50 for paper cover ( ) check 
here 
Enclosed find $2.00 for cloth cover ( ) check 


here 


TWENTIETH CENTURY BIRD DOG BOOK 
BTID cnenentthedesiciinaninennini snakqnndmenommnenrentuine ecaeusnennsenpenil 


Address 
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Arms 









$60. each 





Send Stamps for Catalogue. 












“LEVERBOLT” 


Highest Power Rifles In The World 


Made by one of our greatest arms factories 


: Fast as the lever action. 
Calibers, .30 U.S.G.; .256 Newton; .280 Newton; .30 Newton and .35 Newton 


Strong as the bolt action. 


LeverBolt Rifle Co., New Haven, Conn. 








“Pacific’’ Reloading 
Tools and Supplies 


The wonder tool—semi-au- 
tomatic. Frames made of 
sast steel; dies made of high 
speed tool steel. 

Front and Rear Sights 
For al! rifles. The best Krag 
sight ever made — 25,000 
how in use. 


Telescope Sights and Mounts 
MASTER GUN SMITHS 


Repairing—Restocking— 










Catalog 7-B 
a Agents Wanted 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 














BOND 









Bullet Sizer and 
Lubricator 





Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 
logue on hand loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


815 W.5Sth St. Wilmington, Del. 











ELOADING SUPPLIES 


Ideal & Pacific Reloading Tools, Primers, Pow- 
der, Metal Jacket Bullets Stamp for Catalogue. 


W. JOSEPH O'CONNOR, 1517 FirstSt, BAKER, OREGON 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special sheiis, 
sights fitted. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY. 851 E. 6th St.. 











Erie, Pa. 











FOLLOWING FIREARMS offered for cash only, sent by 
express subject to examination on receipt of 10% de- 
posit. 25 cal. Mauser pistol, as new, $8, pocket size; 
32 cal. Mauser pistol, good condition, $7, pocket size; 
35 cal. S&W automatic pistol, new, $15, same brand 
new, $18; 30 cal. Luger 3% good condition, $15; 
144 S&W top brake, single revolver, 6%, 
new, $29.50; 45 Colt 1917 model revolver, 
inch, good, $10, same model, new, $12.50; 38 
Officers model revolver, new, 22 model 03 Win- 
chester automatic rifle, very fine, $17.50; 25-20 Win- 
chester model 92 rifle, good, $12, octagon; 30-30 Marlin 
carbine model 93, like new, $17.50; brand new Win- 
chester single barrel model 20 shotgun, 410 gauge, $8.50. 
We take firearms in trade on cameras and binoculars 
only. National Camera Exchange, 5 So. Sth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn 





as 
inch, 
action 
army 

as 


$30; 





WINCHESTER BARGAINS, all take downs. All brand 

new and shipped in original Winchester factory boxes. 
Model 92, 32/20, 44/40 half-magazine, 38/40 full-maga- 
zine. 24” bbls., $19.85. Model 94, 25/35, 32/40 and 
38/55 half-magazine, 26” bblis., $21.95. Model 86, 
light-weight, half-magazine, 24” nickel 
barrel, 45/70, $23.95. Model 55. latest light-weight 
half-magazine, 24” nickel steel tapered bbls., shotgun 
butt, 25/35. .32 W. 8.. $24.95. Lyman tang peep- 
sight attached $4.00 additional. Leather and - canvas 
takedown case, $1.50. Limited stock. Order yours today. 
We ship ¢C. O. D. for $5.00 M. O. If cash in full, 
we pack jointed rod free taker & Kimball, Ine., 38 
South St., Boston, Massachusetts. 






steel tapered 





horizontal 
postpaid; 
patch, not 
S. Army leg 
ankle and knee, 
postpaid; Model 
scabbards, $2.00 


Army, 
$7.50 
full 

Uv. 


SCOPE TRIPOD, U. 8. 
and vertical adjustments, complete, 
Remington 7-mm. Mauser cartridges, 
Kleanbore, $3.50 per 100; World War 
armor, protects front of legs between 
new, complete with straps, pair $4.50 
1917 U. 8S. Army Trench Knife with 
postpaid. Natalish, Stockbridge, Mass. 


SPOTTING 





AN ESTATE IN ENGLAND has been liquidated, in- 
cluding 85 brand new genuine Winchester musket 
rifles Model ‘73; lever action; 15 shot repeater; 44/40 
cal. 30/ barrel, with band swivels for sling strap. 
We purchased the entire lot and 
astounding price $11.95 each. 
L52 Warren St., New York. 


Weight about 9 Ibs. 
offering 
Hudson 


them at the 
Sporting Goods, 








GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 











questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 12-tf 
MARLIN LEVER-ACTION .22 Takedowns We have 

ten only, brand new Model 97. Practically identical 
to Model 39 except plain grip. Wé#ll handle short, long, 
and long rifle cartridges. In our opinion the best .22 
calibre repeater made. Price $21.50 while they last. 
Also a few Model 47 Marlin forearm action takedowns 
+ $16.95. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., Boston, 
Mass t 
“KENTUCKY SPRINGFIELD 20” Sporting Model 

Regular Springfield action, Vickers harrel Custom 
hand-made European walnut full stock with cheek-piece 
and p. g. Gold bead front and Lyman 48 rear sights 
We offer two of these fine rifles brand new at exact cost 


$75.00 each. Baker & Kimball, 33 


manufacture, 
Mass. tf 


St., Boston, 


of 
South 





OVERSTOCKED, i) 06 cartridges $2.00 the 100, .30-06 



































expanding, $3.00 per 100 30-06 boat-tail $4.00 per 
100, .303 British $2.50 per 100 Krag $3.50 the 100 
45 Auto $2.50 per 100. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kansa 
BARRELS: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt 
$2.00; prepaid. Long Luger barrels, arms and am 
munition price list free. PACIFICARMS, Box 427 
San Francisco, California. June ‘32 
GOOD NEWS We are still selling brand new 1912 
Winchester guns for $29. Send money order and 
get one, it’s a “big bargain.” Person Sport Sho 
Columbus, Nebr. 
UNION HUNTING SCOPE Mounts onstructed ex 
ceptionally strong and accurate Price $9.00 Writs 
for bulletin. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville 
la 
SALE, LATEST MODEL Remington trap gun, 30 ful 
ventilated rib, large forehand like new, $70 G 
Lenz, 1403 Coml., Atchison, Kans 
GUN CABINETS made of red cedar. If interested 
write for prices and pictures. A. G. Seibert 2 
Lane Ave., Reading, Pa. 
BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks, $1 up 
Stamp brings price list. Any thickness. John Park- 
hill, Rochester, Minn. 
25 AND .30 RELOADERS Fancy cast bullets, $.70 
per hundred. 14 moulds. Samples for stamp G. Lev 
erin, Lancaster, Mass. 
BUY—SELL—EXCHANGE—AII kinds of firearms, tele 
scopes, binoculars, violins. Fred Johnsor Seneca 
Illinois 
GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy Prices reason 
able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio 
July 32 
NEW FLINT LOCK and percussion rifts made 
order. H. P. Bell, Box 243, Byesville, Ohio 
WANT—BISLEY COLT flat-top target Model. Hi 





smith, Excelsior, Minnesota. 


Antique F irearms 








ANTIQUE FIREARMS, Indian relics, daggers, weapons, 
eurlos, coins. Illustrated lists 1 N. Carter, Box 

G-7, Elkhorn, Wis. 

ANTIQUE FIREARMS for sale Lists to buyers F. 
Theodore Dexter, 910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas 12-3 





WAR RELICS & FIREARMS for collectors, list 10c. 
Young, 148 Little St., Belleville, N. J. 





$4.00 
POSTPAID 


REPTILES 


This book is of 
OF THE WORLD interest to every- 
one whether ama- 
oo teur or profes- 
sional. Illus- 
RAYMOND L. DITMARS trated by almost 
200 photographs 
taken by the 
author, There 
: are chapters de- 
eee as Satin Seated voted to turtles 
the Egstern ond Western Hem imh eres ; 
and tortoises ; 
[—} crocodiles and al- 
ligators; lizards 
and snakes. 
OUTDOOR 
LIFE 
BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Me. Morris 
~manes ar wes Illinois 
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[ Attract Wild Ducks 


Ni atural aquatic food 





lants will 
Ducks to 


















anteed to produce results. Prices 
reduced, iscount on early or- 
ders. Write for expert planting 


advice and free literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Sureqstos 
Box 331-8 Oshkosh, Wis. 


LIVE DECOYS | 
















DUCK HUNTERS—We now have ready for delivery 
a fine flock of genuine small variety English or Belgian 
Grey Call ducks. Nearly every variety of wild duck 
responds readily to their clear, enticing voice. They 
are very tame and easy to handle Famous for over 
thirty years Price $6.00 per pair, extra hens $4.00 
each. Order early and avoid disappointment Also 
several varieties of PHEASANTS such as Ring Necks, 
Goldens, Silvers, Lady Ambhersts, ete. Est. 1895 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
ST. CHARLES, ILL. 




















E~ BIRDS~ FIS 


“a 
py water plants—Wild 
grains — berry- bearing 
oY 99 kinds. i 


Celery, Wild Rice, etc. 
helps—folder free: 

cessful experience. Money-saving 
plans and plantings made. rite 
Shon. s Aquatic Nurseries 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








drakes, $2. Purebred 


$3; 
Farm raised 


imported stock. 
satisfactorily shipped to 33 
Have furnished Reelfoot 
delivery and satisfaction 
Newbern, Tenn. 10-3 


DECOYS $5 PAIK; hens, 
Grey English calls from 
and hand tamed; 350 
different states last season 
Lake guides for years Safe 
guaranteed. A. G. Harris, Jr., 








LIV E DECOYS PURE English caller ducks, real callers 




















$2.50 each; call and Mallard crosses, $2.00 Reduced 
prices on lots for Gun Clubs, Canadian wild geese, 
good callers, $6.00. Egyptian geese, $7.50. Lavender 
white, pearl Guineas, $1.50. Crate lots cheaper. No 
catalog. Cedar Lawn Fowl Farm, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 
WILD “MALL ARDS, DECOYS, good healthy birds that 
are good callers, $2.50 pair, $12.00 dozen. Herman 
Roesch, Route 4, Grand Island, Nebraska. 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE _seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
kin, Minnesota. Sept. °32 
ENGLISH CALLERS—State Fair winners. Select birds 
$2.00, $3.00, $5.00 each. Bernard Brorein, Wapa 
koneta, Ohio 
GENUINE PUREBRED ENGLISH eall ducks, $3.00 
pair, hens $2.00. Floyd Haines, Edina, Mo. 11-2 
CANADA GEESE, $5.00 each. English call ducks, 
$2.50 pair. George Nelson, Harvard, Il. 
LITTLE ENGLISH CALLERS, $3.00 pair. Guy Stub- 
blefield, Woodson, Texas 10-3 














CALL DUCKS—-$1.00 each R. Chapman, Wagner, 

D. 
. 
Books and Magazines 

ALL SPORTING BOOKS, volumes on fishing, hunting, 

camping, dogs and natural history, none at higher 

than regular rates and many at special prices. Write 

for list of 250 books. P. K. Whipple, Mount Morris, 
Illinois. 





HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 
will send you more information regarding the beagle 


than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 





FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
fis a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 





partments—The Gun Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto Travel & Camp: 
Fish & Tackle; Woodcraft: 
The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American Trappers Associa- 
tion, and Question Box. 
Cover—Actual photos repro- Price $2. year 
duced in natural colors. 25 Sar 


Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 
Clip this ad and send with 60c¢ cash, check or money orderto 


FUR-FISH- GAME 
172 East Long S$ Columbus, Ohio 


Special 


Name 








Address 
On Sale at News Stands 











THE MORE YOU 
KNOW 


about taxidermy, the better you 
will like our work. 
| a FINS FURS FEATHERS | 
) LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 


Successors to 
Jonas Bros. of Livingston, Montana 




















THOMAS HODGES 


Sculptor Taxidermist 
MOUNTINGS 
TANNING, FURRIER 
High Class Workmanship 


505 East 7th Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


Taxidermy for those who 
want the best 


Millbrae California 



























Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. Tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. 


M.J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











JACK C. MILES 


SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 
SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 
FoR 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1451 SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 























OF TAXIDERMY 
e 
@Supplies for Amateur and 
Professional 
REAL Jonas paper mache head forms and 
forms of all descriptions. Modelled true to 
life with sincere craftsmanship 
en every- 


64-p FREE Catalog thing, including 


teeth, tools, accessories. Invaluable as reference 
Hints. Methods. Write for your copy today! 


eyes, 








| JONAS BROS. 10 Broadway Denver, Cole. 








CUSTOM TANNER 


All kinds of animal! hides 
and skins tanned and made 


into scarfs, ladies’ and 
men's coats or jackets, fur 
rugs, ete 

Expert workmanship and 


reasonable prices on either 
single skins or quantity lots. 
Deer heads mounted. 
W. W. WEAVER 
Tanner & Dresser 
Reading, Michigan 








TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the _ most 

natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on 


request. 
L Loew _ & Son, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash. 


FOR SALE—Re vady to mount and newly mounted moose 
elk, mountain sheep, goat, mule, and white tail deer 
heads. Also scalps to mount the horns you now have 
Reasonable es. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading 
Taxidermist. Unionville. Ontario 
T. A x IDERMISTS! Bird Body Forms 
Grouse, Partridge, ete., manufactured 
Mache. Price List on request. Arthur C. 
water. N. Y. 
GLASS EYES. 
riers’ supplies. 
complete catalog ever 
maha. Nebr 
TAXIDERMIST—27 YEARS experience, up-to-date 
methods, send for price list: we tan hides and furs. 
L. E. Drawver, 306 West' Noble St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 10-3 
STEER HORNS 
Polished and mounted on panel. 

















Pheasant, 
Papier 
Cold 

11-2 


for 
from 
Birch 





of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 
Send today for most 
Elwood, Dept. 91, 
tf 


All kinds 
Finest, cheapest. 
issued. J. W. 








LONGEST horns for sale in Texas. 
Lee RBertillion, Min- 
7-6 





eola, Texas. 7 

TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 

ene. rugs, ladies furs made. L. Larson, Tole, 
$. q- 





TROPHIES MOUNTED 


ANYTHING. Skins tanned 
Chokers made. Ralph Feld, 10-6 


Edison, Ohio 


| 





F 





. 
Taxidermy 
HORNS AND SCALPS wholesale, buffalo, elk, deer. 
Tanned rug skins, bear, lion, bobcat. Golden eagles 
for mounting shipped frozen $5. Paper head forms. 
Rug skulls. Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider- 
mist, 1451 S. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 





BEAT TIF UL 
Tanning. 
ton, Wash. 


of foxskins. 
Clarks- 
12-6 


CHOKERS from your coyote 
Making $7. Stranges Taxidermy, 





MOUNTED TROUT. 
ably Theodore 
Idaho 


Choice specimens. Priced reason- 
Langguth, Fish Specialist, Boise, 





TAXIDERMY, four Blue Beaver 


School, Lemont, 


LEARN 
Taxidermy 


courses. 
Ill. 








:. © - Trapping 


HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS—Here it is, the mechani- 





























cal ferret for driving out rabbits, groundhogs, skunk, 
fox, and other burrowing animals. Does not injure the 
animal or fur. Simply goes right around the curves 
and bends and ‘‘drives ‘em out of their holes and dens.’’ 
Rugged and simple construction, sold on five days trial 
with a money back guarantee. Price, $4.00 each with 
order, or C. O. D. plus postage. Free circulars and 
stimonials. The Grabow Co., Dept. H, Huntington 
Station, Long Island, N. Y. 
FOX “AND COYOTE TRAPPERS—My system is differ- 
ent from all others and will catch the slyest. Works 
on bare ground or any amount of snow. Results guar- 
anteed or no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn., Box O. 
11-3 
BLAZEK’'S OLD RELIABLE aaa LURES make 
big fur catches every season, Vrite for free de- 
seriptive folk ler. M. D. Blazek, Dept. 4, Marion, Ia. 
~ Archery y Equipment 
TOOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. Cow horn, 
bow ends 40c pair. Flax bow strings 25c. Arrow 
points 25c doz. Turkey pointer feathers 20c doz. 4H. 
Wayte, 919 Hays Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
HUNTING WITH THE bow and arrow is real sport. 


Send for complete catalog ‘‘L’’ listing hunting tackle 
and equipment for target practice. Outdoor Amusement 
Company, Clinton, _ Missouri. 9-4 








Old Coins 





Many very valu- 





$5 TO $500 EAC H paid for Old Coins. 
able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and sell. 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 12-3 
RARE UNITED STATES and Foreign coins. Paper 
currency War medals and Decorations. Selling cat- 
alogue 10c. Alexis Mangelle, Colorado Springs, =. 
t 





50,000 COINS, medals, paper money, newspapers, 1760 to 











815, lists free. Antique Shop, 8 RK, South 18th, 
Philadelphia. 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27c; $% size, 53c; 
2e piece and catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt 
Lake, Utah 12-6 


oe Where to Go 


GRIZZLY—Open for spring hunt May 15th to June 15th. 

















Also summer party. References C. N. Ry. Art Read, 
Guide, outfitter, Longworth, B. C. 
. . 
Indian Curios 
BOW, “ARROWS $1.60; Hatbands, Necklaces, $2.50; 
Watchfobs, $1.00; dozen selected Arrowheads, $2.75. 
ne, Indian.’”’ Prehistoric relics. Costumes. 
Blankets Catalogue and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief 
Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 8-7 
INDIAN. RELICS, coins, curios, beadwork. Catalogue 
free Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kans. 





Pictures, Poshenstia Piatns 


WILD GAME PHOTOGRAPHS, elk, deer, buffalo, etc., 
dozen, all different, postcard size, 50c postpaid. 
Picture Shop, Gardiner, Montana. 12-2 








one 


Easton 








Cameras | and Photo Supplies 


Photography. Learn quickly at 
New plan. Nothing like 
American School of Pho- 
Chicago. 1-12 





MONEY IN 
Spare or full time, 
unnecessary. 
1283, 3601 Michigan Ave., 


MAKE 

home 
Experience 

Dept. 


it 
tosrap yhy, 


FUR FARMING FOR PROFIT 
By Frank G. Ashbrook 


_ An invaluable book to those 
i engaged in the fur farm- 
ing business, or those who 
expect to enter fur farm- 
ing or other branches of 
the industry. 

The author deals with 
habits and characteristics 
of various animals, in- 
cluding foxes, rabbits, 
martens, skunks, karakul 
sheep and many others 
and tells what demand 



























aes to 

raise and the breeding, 

$4.00 postpaid feeding and housing. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 

212 £. Hite Street Mount Morris, M1. 








Miscellaneous 





LETTERS 


Multigraphing—Mimeographing 
Copying—Mailing Lists 
One letter or a million 


RAYSON MULTIGRAPH SERVICE 
$24 Charles Bidg. Denver, Colo. 














We have Papier Mache 
Manikins for any size deer 
head you may wish to mount. 
Right turns, left turns, 
straights, and _ regulars. 

Send for our chart catalog 
today. 

Papier Mache Specialties Co. 
Reading, Mich. 


Wanted—Names of men. desiring 
steady outdoor government jobs; 
$1,700-$2,400 year; vacation. Patrol 
parks; protect game. Write immedi- 
ately. Delmar Inst., Dept. A-1, 
Denver, Colo. 
BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT and save two-thirde the 

















Builders cost during your spare time this winter using 
our ready-cut semi-assembled materials 38 designs, 
Cruisers, Runabouts, Launches, Salil, Row, Outbo rd 
Speedsters and Racers as well as complete line Boat 


Fittings Send 10c for catalog. Brooks Boat Co., In 
Hox L34, prior West Side, Michigan 12-3 








EXPERIENCED GAMEKEEPER desires position on 
game farm or B . preserve. Good references, age 
3. worked for state and largest shooting preserve in 











Michigan Raised pheasants¢ in field and lLrooders 

Arthur Gennis Lupton, Mich 

RECIPE: HE "ALTH BREAD. Noted for its nutritious 
qualities Different from all others, $1.00 Mabel 

Johnston, Diet ic ian, 101 Belmont, _ Detroit Mich 

PEC CANS direct from orchard in ten to one hundred 
pound bags, 20c, 30c, 40¢ per pound F. O. B c 

S. Brashier, “Millsaps Bk ide . Jackson, Miss 13-3 | 








i Stories 


by Zane Grey 
All Liberally Illustrated 


TALES OF FISHES 

Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands 
out almost as conspicuously as he does among 
novelists. These stirring fishing adventures 
are told by him out of his own experiences as 
he mingled in many waters and caught fish 
of rare and almost unheard-of species. $5.00 
postpaid. 

TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 

This is the story of Zane Grey’s own ad- 
ventures thru Arizona and the mountains of 
Western America which has been the scene 
of so many of his novels. His lonely trails 
led him into the burning silence of Death Val- 
ley, across the Great American Desert, and 
into places where few white men had ever 
been before. $5 postpaid. 


TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 

Never have Zane Grey’s descriptive powers 
reached greater vividness than in these new 
tales of game-fishing in the Gulf Stream and 
the Florida Everglade swamps, and of danger- 
ous exploration up the hitherto-unknown jun- 
gle rivers of Mexico. With many illustrations 
from the author’s photographs. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS 

This story relates to one of the most excit- 
ing adventures of his life, a voyage of romance 
and glamour affording the most thrilling deep 
sea fishing to be found in all the seven seas. 
A book for every fisherman, for every lover 
of the sea, and for all who like adventure. 
$7.50 postpaid. 

TALES OF NEW ZEALAND 
The Angler’s El Dorado 

The same qualities characterize this volume 
in which Zane Grey describes his adventures 
in new waters. He has written about New 
Zealand and the surrounding waters with the 
same vividness and charm that have made his 
books on fishing among the most fascinating 
of our day. $5 postpaid. 

ADVENTURES OF A DEEP-SEA ANGLER 

by R. C. Grey 
$7.50 Postpaid. 
Thrilling Tales of Big Game Fishing. 

Every reader of Zane Grey’s fishing ad- 
ventures knows R. C. and the extensive share 
he has had in making records, particularly in 
deep-sea fishing. Here, at last, is his own 
account of his life as a fisherman. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
111 E. Hitt Se pent Morriny ill. 








Miscellaneous 





| BIG GAME HUNTERS: Double your chances. Take a 


bottle of Buck-Lure along. Guaranteed to kill human 
scent—gives an attracting odor. Bottle for the season 
$1.00 postpaid. Use Buck-Lure and be successful. Money 
back if not satisfied BUCK-LURE COMPANY, 
MAPLETON DEPOT, PA 11-2 





WANTED, ELIGIBLE MEN—WOMEN, 18-50, qual- 
ify at once for permanent Government Positions, Salary 


range, $105-$250 monthly. Gov’t experience unnecessary; | 


Paid vacations; Common education; Thousands appointed 
yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo., 
today. tf 





BINOCU LARS, FIELD GLASSES, telescopes. Slightly 

used $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars $11 All makes 
DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, etc 
$ to 24 power. World's largest assortment. Catalog 
free. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 112-A, Elmira, N. Y¥ 





SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own, all popular 

sizes, lasts a lifetime, easy to operate. Complete in- 
structions with mold $1.00. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 7-6 





MY BLOOD PRESSURE reduced 190 to 130 (normal), 

no medicine. Full particulars $1.00. Results guaran- 
— or money refunded. Daniel Caldwel, Ocean Beach, 
Cal, tf 





PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 





GOLD LEAF TOBACCO; mild, mellow. like rare old 
wine. Smoking 4 pounds $1; Chewing 4, $1.25 post- 
paid. Belmont Farms, Chatham, Virginia 11-3 





DETECTIVES—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 
Experience unnecessary. Detective Particulars —_— 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. Y 





TOY FISH BREEDING Profitable-aquatic life 
teaches you. Samples 25¢, yearly $1.50. 930 World 
Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 





MINERAL RODS, or money back guarantee if not satis 
fied after using 3 days. T. D. Robinson, Department 
18, Box 68, Elgin, Texas. 7-9 





RAISE MEDICAL BARK, free booklet tells. Wash- 
ington Caseara Nursery Co., Fern Hill, Dept. 0, 
Tacoma, Wash. 





DUCK BOATS—Six new $50 cedar models left, $25 
each (crated). Arnol Clarine, Box 121, Walker, 
Minn. 





ECZEMA, VOLLMER’S OINTMENT, best dollar you 
ever spent. H. A. Vollmer, Druggist, Rockwood, Mich 
10-3 





ANIMAL WORLD—Oldest Pet Owners’ Magazine 
Trial year 25c. 930 World Building, Baltimore, Md 





BOAT BLUE PRINTS; Fokler 10¢. Blue Print Com- 
pany, 1037 East 146th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. ur 





COMIC fisherman’s diploma 10c. C. Valentine, 11775 
Findlay, Detroit, Michigan. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of Outdoor Life published monthly at Mt. Morris, Illinois 

for October 1, 1931. State of Illinois, County of 

Ogle, 33. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Mr. Paul 

Whipple, who, having been duly sworn according to 


law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager | 
of the Outdoor Life Publishing Company and that the | 


following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management ‘and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 


tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the | 


reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, Stanley LB. Rogers, 30 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Ill; Editor, Harry McGuire, Mt. Morris, Ill; | 


Managing Editor, Paul K. Whipple, Mt. Morris, Ill; 
Business Manager, Paul K. Whipple, Mt. Morris, IIL 
2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and ackiress, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) Outdoor Life Pub- 
lishing Company, Mt. Morris, Illinois. Charles E. 


Stuart, Mt. Carroll, Illinois. Wm. H. Dixon, Chicago, | 


Illinois. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages. or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any. contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security hoklers as they appear upon the books, of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing. is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in.a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this afflant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

PAUL K. WHIPPLE, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to =e subseribed before me this 24th day of 


September, 193 
EUNICE D. ENVOLDSEN, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 8, 1935.) 
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earned it. 


any time. 


each year. 








Free to 
Any Reader 








Fishing Tackle 
Camp Equipment 


Firearms 





NY ISSUE of Ovrtpoor 

Lire & RECREATION is a 
premium catalog of 
equipment which can be secured 
without cost by our readers. 


The only requirement is that 
you must enjoy this magazine 
enough to be sincere in recom- 
mending it to your sportsmen 
friends. If you believe that they 
should be subscribers, it will be 
an easy matter to secure, and 
forward to us, their subscription 
payments. 


At least half of each subscrip- 
remittance received 
you will be placed to your cred- 
it toward any premium you se- 
lect—or you may ask for our 
liberal cash commission offer. 


From the catalogs offered you 
by our advertisers in this and 
other issues, you can select the 
premium you want. Let us know 
the make and model number and 
we'll tell you how many sub- 
scriptions will be needed. 


You need not decide definitely 
on any premium till you have 
You may change to 
another premium or order a 
cash commission refunded at 
The renewals of the 
subscriptions you now secure 
will easily win you another prize 
Not less than three 
subscriptions, however, are re- 
quired for any prize or commis- 


EE SS SS SES SEY seme 
Subscription Department. 

Ovurtpoor Lire & REcREATION, 
111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, 
Without obligation, send me a receipt ‘book, 


order blanks and full information on earning 
a premium. 


sporting 
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They Mailed 


the Coupon 





a0 


R. A. Stippick, of 
[ll., says—"I had 
no trouble in sel- 
ling the 34 sub- 
scriptions, earn- 
ing a Remington 
Model 10A Pump 
gun In fact, 
after showing the 
magazine to my 
friends, it prac- 
tically sold itself 
and | am sure all 
the subscribers 
will enjoy reading 
it. 


+ 4H +- 





W. J. King, of 
Mo., says—On 
the first of Octo- 
ber I began tak- 
ing subscriptions 
for your magazine 
and by January 
third | had my 
Browning Auto- 
matic and $35 in 
cash. It required 
nly a few hours 
extra for I got 
most of my sub- 
scriptions here in 
the store.” 
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A. L. Shriner, of 
Michigan, says— 
“It sure was a 
pleasure and a 
cinch to get the 
subscriptions for 
your fine maca- 
zine. The boys 
enjoy reading it 
and the premiums 
received were 
spk ndid guns, 
especially the 33 
Winchester.”’ 


++ 





R. J. Knepper, of 
Ohio, says—‘‘Re- 
ceived my Rem- 
ington j ust eight 
days after mailing 
the subscriptions 
and it sure is a 
beauty, actual 
time consumed in 
securing subscrip- 
tions—six hours, 
and time well 
spent Wish to 
thank you for the 
gun and your 
Ppromptness in 
sending it.” 


+ 
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You Can Easily Win Your 
Sporting Equipment—FREE 


INNING a gun, fishing tackle, or any item of outdoor equipment 
made by concerns advertising in this magazine, requires only the 
effort of showing this copy to your sportsmen friends. Below is a suggested 
list of guns, indicating the small number of subscriptions needed to earn 
each one. You will never get a gun more easily than by boosting OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. 
You need not decide definitely on any premium till you 
have earned it and you may change to another premium 
or order a cash commission refunded at any time. But it 
helps us if we know what premium you have in mind. 
Renewals count the same as new subscriptions and the easy renewals of 
the orders you now secure should win an annual prize for you year after 
year. Once your friends have become accustomed to receiving OUTDOOR 
LIFE regularly, they will readily renew. 
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HE LONG list of loyal cana foe eee 


OUTDOOR LIFE, who have earned | OUTDOOR LIFE & RECREATION, | 
sporting equipment premiums, includes I 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. | 
lawyers, doctors and successful business Please send me, without obligation, a receipt book, | 
men. There is no finer type of man than | order blanks and information on earning a | 
the average sportsman, no more enjoy- | | 
able work than meeting anglers and J nce cee e eee eeeeeee ceneeeneeeeeeeseeseeneeees 
hunters whose personal hobby is the | 
same as yours. Any outdoorsman will | Name..........cccccccccccccccececcececeuces | 
gladly give you a list of his personal | 
friends who are fishing and hunting ! Street...........ccccccecceeceececcceceeeees ia 
enthusiasts and in that way you can | 
build an endless chain of prospects who |ciy ssw. Beads. «cscces | 


—— ee ee 


will enjoy our magazine. 
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J. M. Feltner, of 
<y., says—”* 
must say that I 
lost practically no 
time in getting 
my subscriptions 
for the 23A Sav- 
age Sporter and 
the Model 24 
Remington Auto. 
I had no difficulty 
at all in getting 
my hunting and 
fishing friends to 
subscribe and 
earning two fine 
rifles.” 
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J. K. Martin, ot 
Hawaii, says—* 

received the 12- 
gauge Browning 
and it is even bet- 
ter than I ex- 
pected. The 44 
subscriptions 
were so easy to 
secure that it only 
took a few spare 
hours after work 
to earn this beau- 
tiful gun. Every- 
one admires it.” 


+ a + 





Wm. H. King, of 
Colo , Sys =— .. 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs 
very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for 
OUTDOOR 
LIFE in my spare 
time and find it 
an easy seller.” 
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Jas. Burnett, of 
Towanda, a., 
says—‘I must 
say I found it 
very easy to get 
my 45  subscrip- 
tions and took 
very little extra 
time—in fact, the 
magazine sold it- 
self. It was more 
like finding my 
splendid Win- 
chester.” 





































































































OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
111 E. Hite St., Mount Morris, Ill. 


I have checked the offers below which I'm accepting. 


At 25c per book I enclose $ for 


e 

s 

5 

| 11 am ordering at least two books and enclose 50c additional 
 ] for the next four big twenty-five cent issues of Outdoor Life 

(t 

a 

a 


8. subscriptions only.) 


BR oc 4.9000 6605460660 0000 02 0066609065555 


Address eee ec cccccescecoces 


City Secece Bhaks. ..ccccecceces 


Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
has these books or can get them 
If unobtainable from him 


Use the Coupon Below 

















VER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of 
the nine Recreation Library handbooks for 
sportsmen have now been sold, a large propor- 
tion of them sold by sporting goods dealers from 
a special display rack permitting their custom- 
ers to examine the books before purchasing. 
At 25 cents per copy, these pocket textbooks 
have no competition at anything like their 
price. Written by leading authorities under 
instructions to eliminate all nonessentials, 
the Recreation Library consists of the concise, 
practical information desired by sportsmen on 
each subject. Many of these handbooks aver- 
age close to 100 pages per volume, and all nine 
of them are well illustrated. 








“Your book is very convenience— it's quality 
interesting and instruc- - that counts and that's 
tive. It is particularly Nine \ olumes what I find in this most 
interesting to me because interesting little book 

it deals with ALL the 





varieties of fish common 1. Fishing Facts. “Te j b , 

to these parts.’"—D. H. By Sheridan R. Jones 6 yast F a me soe 

W., Ohio. 2 Bait Castin and regardless how smart 
> . J you may think your- 

ete: hhietin heen sani dine By Sheridan R. Jones self, there are stunts in 

8s ? ” . , o 7 
practical book for the z Fly Casting a oe ag Pa 
money I have read. y Sheridan R. Jones Kane. ‘ j as 


This set of books will be 4. Out of print. 
worth its weight in gold S. Camper's Man- 








to either novice or on on is a what I have 
expert.”"—J. Z., Ill. = " yeen looking for Any 
By Horace Kephart one of the kinks is worth 
“I wouldn't take $5.00 6 Wing Shooting, the price of the book 
for it if | couldn't get By Chas. Asking and your illustrations 
another one.”"—C. M., 7. Big Game Hunt- are sure good.”—J. J. R., 
Mino ing, Minn. 
By Townsend Whelen 
I think just this much 8. Shooting Fact “It is the best book of 
‘Ee ’ _ " 
of Fishing Facts’— By Sin tiehedee its kind that I have ever 
intend to get every issue read and it will teach 
of the series. Size 9. Fiy-Rod for Bass. the experienced as well 
doesn't enter into con- By Cal. Johnson as the beginner." —F. 
sideration outside its E - Ti. 





Packed Full of Information 
NDERLYING the unprecedented success 
of the Recreation Library are two main 

causes—the selection of the authors and the 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facis of each subject. Sheridan 
R. Jones and Cal Johnson are among the best- 
known and most respected experts on fresh-water 
angling. Horace Kephart has written more 
and better books on camping than any other 
authority alive today and ‘The Camper's 
Manual” is the most up-to-date of his books. 
We have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
ship of Charles Askins and Col. Townsend 
Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. 
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